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Bi The Test of U 
EDVCATIONALN} 
‘~O* making many books there is no end.” This is as true 

of school books as it is of every other branch of litera- 
ture. Many school books are short lived, and are quickly forgot- 
ten. Others seem to be fairly successful for a time, but for one 
reason or another fail to take deep root. Still others possess those 


subtle qualities which cause a school book to wear well. They 





come to stay. They stand the test of use. 


That the publications of the American Book Company are such 
books as the latter has been frequently demonstrated. A recent in- 
stance is given in the following quotation from the Richmond (Vir- 
ginia) Zzmes, of Thursday, March 15, 18094: 

“ The State Board of Education held their regular meeting on Tuesday 
evening, and by unanimous vote decided not to make any change 
in the books now in use. The evidence before the Board from 
county and city superintendents, teachers, and public men was over- 
whelming that the books adopted a few years ago were perfectly 


satisfactory. The certificates were wonderfully unanimous that the 
books now in use were entirely satisfactory.” 


The wxanimous action of the Virginia State Board will be noted, 
as well as that the certificates from the counties were wonderfully 
unanimous in bearing testimony to the entire satisfaction given by 
the books in use. The American Book Company’s publications, thus 
approved and _ readopted, include Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, 
Geographies, Copybooks, Histories, Physiologies, Dictionaries, Book- 
keeping, and Drawing. 

The American Book Company’s list of textbooks is the largest 


and most varied; their books are by far the most widely used; and 


aX % 


’ their prices are the lowest. On these grounds they solicit the pat- 
ronage of city and country schools, public or private, anywhere in 
the United States. 

For prices, terms, circulars, catalogues, and full particulars, address 
American Book Company, 806-808 Broadway, New York; or 


at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, or Portland, Ore., whichever office 1s 


CU eo 


nearest to you. 
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Teachers Know by long experience - 
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‘“Good Implements 
Make Good Work.”’ 
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Papers 
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Are the Best and Most Satisfactory fo Use. 
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Fine Writing Tablets and Papeteries. 


Dresden Plate, 
Colonial, 

Florentine Fabric, 
Louis Quinze Quadrille, 
Celtic Linen, 











Send for our little booklet, 


That 


country, 


Salesroom, 


65 Duane Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Past and Present. 


are the oldest 
and our School Supplies 


we 





Oriental Bond, 
Onyx Bond, 


Peach Blow, 
Gobelin Royal, 














Sent free to any 


Tablet 


are 


Manufacturers 
leaders. 
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ACME STATIONERY & PAPER Co. 


Office and Factory, 


Corner North and Wythe Avenue, 


BROOKLYN. 
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Every School Library Should Include 














OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. | THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


By Henry F. Petuam, Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. A series of Graphic Historical Studies, Each narrative is complete in one volume, 
Large 12mo, with Maps, $1.75. | small 8vo, profusely illustrated and containing maps and plans. Price per volume, cloth 


“I shall take great pleasure in putting it into the | “For advanced students it is the best guide that | extra, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. Zhe following volumes are now ready: 
hands of my classes ’—Gro. L. BURR, Professor of|I know of for the study of the political and con | 





Anctent History, Cornell University. stitutional History of Rome. Professor Pelham | Greece, oF oe . paerrio, be paacum. 29. Se yews Under Rome, 
** Admirably su has most admirably succeeded in producing a) + yma, by GILMAN. - Ireland, by LAWLEss. y MORKISON 
students. a yy gt ee oe Ses sent, ——— bof yng Obeidee: ; haccnare” 1 fe geet eee me 30. Scotland, by MACKINTOSH. 
"asi OLCOMB, Professor o istor, warthmore . 7D CZIN. » DV |, cro . i, 
classes and shall make use of it in the future ”—HER f f Ys v Germany, by Baning 20. Medin and Babylon by Switzerland, by STEAD 
GOULD. RAGUZIN. 


| 
| 
MAN V. AMES, Prof. of History, Univ. of Michigan. | (ge. | 
| 
| 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. Norway. by BoYEsEN. 82 Portugal, by STFPHEN. 
HEROES OF THE NATIONS.  Bocmeg, Waa a. Medieval France, by 3, Byzantine Empire, by 
. . . ° ° 8. ‘ Y. . . ° 
Biographical studies of the ives and work of certain leaders of men about whom have} g. Gant age by CHUROS. 92. Holland, by RoGERs. 34. Sicily, by FrrEFMAN. 
gathered the great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have been | 10. The Saracens, bv GiLMAN, a pein es pe ane 85. Tuscan Republics, by 
accepted as types of the al national ideals. Edited by EVELYN Apzort, M.A.,|!!* The Moors in Spain, by 2% © 200 Cla, bY RAWLINSON. prey. 
P yP Several national ideals. ited by ? » M.f., LANE Poor 2. The Hansa Towns, by 36. Poland, by MoRFILL. 
Balliol College, Oxford. (12, The Normans, bv JEWRTT. ZIMMBRN. 37. Parthia, by Rawi INSON. 
3. by tNJAD q ’ 
Large 12mo, fully illustrated; each, cloth extra, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. ({j) Ancient Egypt by Raw. 26 Harly Britain, by CHuRcH. 3): panes, us hesoenes of 
NOW READY: } LINBON. 27. ape eee Corsairs, by Spain, by Wats. 
, |15, Alexander’s Empire, b we 40. Australasia, by JRE- 
XI. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Noa Brooks. MaHAFFY, ’ 28. Russia, by MORFILL. GURTHEN, 
X. CICERO, AND THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By J. L. STRACHAN: 


} " e A | histories, or rathe ories, 
DAVIDSON, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. |... « Dtaelnms WES ene alte CApOED Stary fetieee, aud aioen tetlegs wee Orere enpial Ridkeriany Wik 6 
IX. HENBY OF NAVARRE AND THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE. By P. F. | sprinkle and twinkle of poetry thrown in for full measure.”—JN. F. Critic. 
WILLERT, M.A., Fellow of Exeter Uollege, Oxford. ‘*A most admirable series, ’—London Spectator. . 
VIII. te oe on Se and the Military Supremacy of Revolutionary 
Trance. . 0. OR Vv . 
VU. JOHN WYCLEF, Last of the Schoolmen and First of the English Reformers. THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. 
By LEWIS SERGEANT, Each play in a separate volume. Size, 344 bysinches. Large, clear type. Howard’s charming 
VI, JUSEOS CESAR AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE BOMAN IMPERIAL | jjjustrations. Text complete and unexpurgated. Flexible lea-her binding; volumes sold sepa- 
SWSTE™. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M 4., Fellow of Lincoln Uollege, Oxford rately, 75 cents each (in box), and orders invited forthe complete set. 
V. SER PHILIP SEDNEY, Type of Eaglish Chivalry in England. By H. R. Fox Complete, in 40 volumes, including the poems and a glossary. Sold also in sets of 40 volumes, 


BOURNE, author of the “| ife of John Locke,”’ etc. bound i 1 loth, gilt t $25; leath $ 
IV. THEODORIC THE GOTH, the Barbarian Champion of Civilization. By THOS. BRE Se 50 VOTRE, oem, Gs a C5) Se 





III PRGICL ES ANS TRE COLDER ACR OF ATHENS. By EvEty ou Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. Relating to all Ages and Nations for 

' "Fellow of Balliol College Oxford, author of a “ History of a. % aa. SVBLrN ABBore, HA Universal Reference, Twentieth Edition. Containing the History of the World to the Autumn 

Il. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, AND THE STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTISM of 1892. By BENJAMIN VINCENT. With an American Supplement, containing about 200 
FOR EXISTENCE By. R L FLETCHER. M.A, late fellow of All Souls College, Oxford additional pages, including American Topics and a Copious Biographical Index. By G, P. 

I. NELSON AND THE NAVAL SUPREMACY OF ENGLAND. By W.CLaRKE Rus-| = PutNAM, A.M. In one thick octavo volume, $6.00, Half Russia, $9.00. 
SELL, author of ** The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. *** Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that 
an An interesting and most instructive series,’’— | a The fascinating series of ‘Heroes of the Na- | we know of in the English language ”—The London Times. 
orning News, mington, Del. tions.’”—Literary World. ” . . 

» . cer 7000 Words Often Mispronounced. A Complete Handbook of Diffi- 


LEAD ERS IN SCIENCE SERIES. culties in Er glish Pronunciation, including an unusually large number of proper names and 


words from foreign languages, by H. W. P. PHyFE. Third edition (twenty-fourth thousand), 
Il. LOUIS AGASSIZ: His Life and Work. By CHAs. F. HOLDER. 12mo, illustrated. $1.50. | care ully revised, with a supplement of 1400 additional words, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“Taken as a whole, po more useful life of Agassiz has ever been prepared, aud this volume can be | ‘* | have proved the great value and convenience of your little manual, which will be found for all pur- 


warmly recommended to all who wish to gain familiarity with one whose name and fame will live always. | poses a work of reference as useful as it 18 unique. As it becomes known it wiil be universally welcomed 
The illustrations are excellent.””— Boston Times. and approved.”—Gko, W. CURTIS. 


I. CHARLES DARWIN: His Lifeand Work. By CHAs. F. HOLDER. 12mo, illus. $1 59. , . . a ) rs 
, : of L ics se Account of General and English Pho- 
‘*Mr. Holder i: one of the American savants who have made Darwin and his system of philosophy a Man ual 7 Linguistics. A Conci 7 f _ ~~ 


subject of protound study, and his book relating to him is one of the best that have been produced for | nology, with Supplementary Chapters on Kindred Topics. By JoHN CLARK, M.A, Second 
popular use.”— Philadelphia Bulletin. Classical Master in the High School of Dundee. 8vo, $2.00. 








‘**Notes on *‘ New Books.” Vol. IV., NoI., prospectus of the ‘‘ Heroes ’”’ and “ Story of the Nations” Series and “‘ Knickerbocker Nugget”’ Series sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAWM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


We devote ourselves to supplying schools, colleges, and universities with 














apparatus for the lecture room and laboratory. Our eight exhibits at the World’s 








Fair gave a fair idea of the extent of our establishment. The twelve awards 





= given for the apparatus in these exhibits, speak sufficiently of its quality. ° 





Our Physical Apparatus is maintained at its always The Acme Microscopes were the 


high standard. New pieces have been added, and the prices in | subject of a special award at the World’s Fair. ACME No. 4. 
many cases lowered, owing to improvements in the process of con- | They are made in either American or Continental pattern and in 
struction and increase in the number made. point of workmanship are not to be excelled. Our objectives being 


selected individually by an expert microscopist are exceedingly 
good. We import all foreign-made microscopes, especially the 
famous ones made by Carl Reichert, Vienna. 


Electrical Instruments especially adapted to a labora- 
tory course in High and Normal Schools and colleges have been 
designed by our electrical experts. Send for Catalogue I., 70. 

Chemical Apparatus and Chemicals are imported The Paragon Projection Lantern is at present 
by us for educational institutions, without payment of duty. We | the only one in America which will operate on either the direc, 
keep on hand a very large stock, with duty paid, from which prompt | or alternating current. Eminent scientists (names on application) 
shipment can be made. Among other things, we have some bal- | use and endorse it. Approved accessories such as Microscope, 
ances suitable for student use, considerably better than those gen- | Polariscope, Stauroscope, etc., etc., can be used with entire satis- 
erally sold at the same price. faction. 

Our Drafting Instruments and Materials are used by many of the largest 
| technical schools and engineering drafting rooms. We have sets of quite good instruments 
entirely suitable for elementary drawing classes, at reasonable prices. 












We either manufacture or import all kinds of scientific instruments and are prepared to equip laboratories. 
Send us a list of apparatus desired, and we will furnish estimates. Sixteen different tllustrated catalogues 

oF are published by us. Therefore in sending for catalogue kindly mention 
’ this paper and the class of instiuments desired. 


QUEEN & CO., INC. 


How York omee: = 6 PHILADELPHIA, =a 


UNIVERSATANG, GALV. 
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New Science Apparatus. 


“4 


BUY THE BEST, %APZOSEABEE: 












































i S $ & te : Latest Improvements. 

S = 

to S te 

Be Fo. DYNAMOS, MOTORS, 
: 

- ee op) fe) * ° ; 

s $3 = 4 Electrical Test Instruments, 

seo a | 

fs. Se, | Double Sparking Static Machines. 

Ses 4 

ae 7 =25| PHYSICS. 

= s bp Sf P 

gs 5a &=¢/ “Valveless’ Air Pumps 

$ s $ 5 | — = = (Warranted for ten years). 

CS) & =~ 

Bsat eo Mercurial Pumps. 

x Sst o 8 

$55 S 3 CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS. 
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Stereopticons, and Slides. 


No. O. APs STING to all ae meas ms ai al arnt sizes. Best red birch. : Port Luminere with artificial light. 














Desks, 5x 12x18. . .- $2.30 

No. OO. DJUSTING to all Primary - aaaeeiamel sizes. Best red birch. Special Projection Apparatus. 
A Desks, 6x 13x 20. ; j ; 82.80 
No. 1. A Dein 6s to all eed and Intermediate sizes. Best red —_.. on Models made to order. 
esks, 6x13x 21. ° ‘ ‘ . ; 
No. 1}. DJUSTING to No. 3 and No. 4 Gn sizes. Best red birch. Rotators and Accessories. 
| AL desks, 6x52) ° ™ a Microscopes, Telescopes 
No. 2. DJUSTING to all Grammar sizes. Best red birch. ; ° pes, : pes, 
A\ Desks, 61624. + + $8.46 Anatomical Models. “ 

No. 3. ORMALS. Red birch, lid top, “on buffers, lid eenenied and as 

tray. Desks, 7x18 x24. ° 84.25 rT A ratus. 
No. 4. CADEMIC, Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, — tray, brass- =, Physical and Chemi cal ree 

lid support, rubber buffers. Desks, 7 x 20x 26. $4.35 hee Saas 


sar These prices include improved Ink Wells of our own make, in all except No. 0 and No. 00. Send for catalogue and prices. 


Warranted in Every Respect. Send in your orders. ALF R E D L.. ROB B I N S CO. 





CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., (Successors to Science Dept., National School Furnishing Co.) 
7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ie” — ss teens 10h.) CHICACO. 








60 ROOMS, at $1.00 per day and up- 


wards. Kuropean Plan. 
First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café and 
Lunch Counter, a Ja carte, at moderate prices. 


Pe er GursTs’ BAGGAGE TO AND FROM GRAND Cen. 
Sak) aS i. : noes +s erp. TRAL Depot FREE. 
see Sa tesaee & eos Asa Re | Rooms where ladies and gentlemen may check 
Aap teat ie a on ~ ermemigert||] valises, coats, parcels, etc., without charge. 
Ti peg bo ae ‘ Yh Roane i a fei, . . . 

a ew Travelers arriving via Grand Central Depot 
3 SAVE CARRIAGE-HIRE AND BaGcaGcEe Express by 
stopping at the Grand Union. 
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| Oppest ND NTRAL | JEPoT. Za ; THE GranpD Union is headquarters in New York 
LS” Cc o~¢ SCRA Tc for members of the National Educational Associa- 
4; 4 tion and all teachers attending the meeting at 

iy & C Co., Proprietors. 4 new Your. cm. \ +0 ; a 6 

















Asbury Park, in 18‘/4, will find it a pleasant home. 











PRK KCI DK KKK KK DKK KKK KOK DC KK DK KK KOK KKK CXS 
THE MAKING OF A LEAD PENCIL. 


A SToRY FOR TEACHERS, 


UST TWO little pieces of wood and a stick of graphite and you have that which is found 
Ji: the hands of every one from the smallest pupil in the primary class to the college pro- 
fessor, and from the office boy to the bank president and the railroad magnate. The manu- 
facture of this universal article —the simple, innocent-looking lead pencil — is a marvelous story. 
As told by Watton Day, in his “History of a Lead Pencil,” it becomes as interesting as a 


















novel and remarkably instructive. A copy will be sent free of charge to any teacher mentioning 
the New England Journal of Education. 


<2 JOS. DIXON ante CO., JERSEY City, N, J. 
SEKI DC IKI KCK CK KX SCISCISCISC KIKINC EIDCINC! 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 & 7 East 1th St., New York, 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates orders for all School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever published, and premptly-forward the same 
in a single shipment. Schools, Colleges, and Academies supplied. 
A General Catalogue of School Books, with net and a mailing prices, and telegraphic code, also a topically arranged Library 
of Standard Publications selected from the books of all publishers, mailed on applicaton. 
The Supply of Public, Private, School, and Society Libraries a Specialty. Estimates on submitted lists readily furnished and 
a!l inquiries relating to books promptly answered. 


SOME OF OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS. 











CRAYON WORK,—" Crayon Portraiture.” Complete; ELOCUTION.—‘* Voice Culture and Elocution.” By | SHORTHAND. —“Interlinear Shorthand,” (Pitman 
instructions for making crayon portraits. By J. A. BARHYDT W. T. Ross, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Phonography) for use in schools and colleges. By F. S. 
12mo. illustrated. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. ‘National Series of Speakers.” By O. E. BRANCH | HUMPHREY. 8vo; cloth, $2.50. 

GERMAN.—“ Drillmaster in German,” based on sys- I. Primary Speaker ; boards, so cts. II. Junior Speaker ;  eveewneme— “Manual of Typewriting, Bust- 
tematic gradation and steady repetition. By SOLOMON cloth, 75 cts. III. Advanced Speaker; cloth, $1 25. | ness Letter Writer, and Exercises for Phonographic 
DevutTcH, A.M., Ph.D. 12mo0; cloth, $1.50. PSYCHOLOGY.—“ Human Psychology: an Introduc- Practice.” By F.S. HUMPHREY. 8vo; cloth, $1. 5°. 

FLOWER STUDY.—* With the Wild Flowers,” tion to Philosophy,” being a brief treatise on Intellect, | VIRGIL.—“Virgil’s Aeneid,” translated literally, line b 
from Pussy-willow to Thistledown. By E. M. HARDINGE. Feeling, and Will. By E Janes. New and Revised | line, into English Dactylic Hexameter. By OLIVER CRANE. 
16mo; cloth, $1.00, Edition. 12mo; cloth, at $1.50. ato; cloth, $1.75. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR EXAMINATION AND INTRODUCTION. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers, 5 and 7 East Sixteenth St... NEW YORK. 














| 

| We wish to call your attention to our excellent text-books which are fully adapted to the requirements of 
#) all grades of instruction in every department of school work. If the books in your schools are not satisfac. | 
| | tory, why not substitute for them, or supplement them with books which are correct in method, progressive 





in matter and arrangement, and thoroughly excellent? Supply your pupils with text-books which will en- 
% gage the interest and stimulate thought, and you will obtain the best results. Our text-books and helps all 
| represent the most successful educational experience. If you are not familiar with them, you should not fail 








to examine them carefully before deciding to use any others. 











Send for our illustrated catalogue, giving full information. “Our Educational Bulletin” for June, 1894, will also be mailed free to any 
| connected with school work. All correspondence will receive careful and prompt attention. 


H * ‘Teachers! « * Superintendents! @ Scheel Boards! * | 
i 


_ SILVER, siniencicced & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, sii Philadelphia. 




















THIS TREE WOULD DO VERY WELL 


to sit under while you read our advertisement. | fix in the pupil’s mind the facts and thereby prepare the way for an under- 
The picture of it is taken from the pamphlet|standing of the theories involved in the combinations. In truth the color 
describing our StupDiEs In NaTivE Woops, which | top is a very fascinating plaything for adults as well as for the children. 


is a device that is thoroughly worthy of your With a color wheel in the hands of a trained teacher, and a color top 
attention. It comprises Rock Maple, White! for each pupil, such progress in color perceptions can be made as has never 
- Maple, Elm, White Oak, Red Oak, Black Wal-/pbeen possible by any other means. Weare selling the top at 50 cents per 
nut, Butternut, Chestnut, Hickory, Whitewood, | dozen, and will send samples by mail for three stamps or six cents. The 

“&. Basswood, Poplar, Southern or Pitch Pine,|book we have just mentioned, KINDERGARTEN Papers, is one of the best 
‘ White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock, and each | expositions of the kindergarten, what it is and what it aims to do that can 
study consists of a lithographic card represent-| anywhere be secured for the trifling cost of 25 cents. Equal praise can be 
ing in natural colors the leaf, flowers, fruit and| bestowed on another new book, THE KINDERGARTEN BLACKBOARD, by 
<e& full tree, framed in the wood under consideration, | Marion Mackenzie, with an introduction by Constance Mackenzie, which 
and having mounted on it two tablets of the | sells for 60 cents. It isa collection of outline drawings embracing over one 

Pie tines same wood showing side and end of grain. The} hundred familiar objects in which young children are likely to be interested. 
ew frame is 12x 15 inches outside, and is polished | It is based on the idea that the “ talk, the song, and the story are but half 
in the natural color of the wood. The two tablets showing side and/told without the aid of the blackboard.” The object of the book is to give 
end of the grain have no finish. the kindergartner facility in representing to the children on the blackboard 

For convenience and protection these sixteen studies are put up in two| the subjects introduced daily into the kindergarten. The opening pages are 
strong cases covered with binders’ cloth and lettered in gilt Vol. I and Vol./taken up with things which are supposed to pertain in some way to the 
II, with title and contents. When standing on a shelf the lettering is in/different months, and then follows a miscellaneous collection of everyday 
view on the front of the case, and the contents are protected from the light| objects, full directions being given in the preface as to how the drawings 
and dust. The price of each set of two volumes is $15. should be made. 

Among the things that we wish to particularly talk about this summer | The best advertisements are only suggestions. They never tell the whole 
are THE BRADLEY CoLor Top and our latest little book ‘“‘ KINDERGARTEN | | story. But in our case you can get most of our story from the EpuUCATIONAL 
Papers,” by Angeline Brooks, Teachers’ College, New York City. Where-| CATALOGUE, 80 pages, which we will send you for a two-cent stamp. And 
ever in use the top speaks for itself. With it the pupil may at pleasure | when you are writing do not forget to ask for a specimen copy of THE Kin- 
repeat very many of the experiments which may have been presented to the| DERGARTEN News, good for all primary teachers and mothers. There is 
class with the larger ‘‘ Color Mixer,” and this personal work will effectually | nothing better, for the price, that pertains to the literature of childhood. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


s CLINTON HALL, New York. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ASTOR PLACE, 
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TWO GREAT SERIES OF TEXT BOOKS UNITED. 


" 





The Sheldon Series ax» The Franklin Series. 


By this consolidation great savings have been cifected, of which we propose to give the public a share. 


Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. 
i From Chaucer to Ceorge Eliot. 
New Franklin Readers. With Selections Illustrating their Work. By Dr. TRUMAN J. Backus, President of Packer Collegiate 
| 


Sheldon’s Supplementary Reading. (Third Book.) hit ee _ DAWES a at aeean tea New York. 
Cole’s Choice Readings. Schmitz’s Elements o 


; | istory of English and American Liter- 
Sheldon’s Arithmetics, (Ziv Bots.) oe _ (elle 


‘The Great English Writers. 


; . e | e e 
Stoddard : me l Intellectual Arithmetic. ‘Avery’s Complete Series on Natural Sciences. 
hie . | | Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Franklin Arithmetics. Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. (ew 4diton,) 
Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic. (7% v%.)| — Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. Ses) | 
Sheldon’s Algebras Avery’s Complete Chemistry. “”éracing Organi Chemistry. ; 


The Complete Algebra. Hill’s New Rhetoric and Composition. 
® The handsomest text book on the subject, containing a very large number of Exercises, a H1I8TORY OF 
Franklin Elementary Algebra. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and embracing everything between Elementary Language Lessons and 
English Literature in an Academic course. 


The Elements of Algebra. ‘Hill’s Rhetoric and Logic, etc. 
| 








Sheldon’s Word Studies. | Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 
This is the best and most practical spelling book in the English larguage. Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Modern Spelling Book. | Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 
Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and Composition. Chapin’s First Principles of Political Economy. 
Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. ‘Haven’s Mental Philosophy. (New Zdition.) 
Scudder’s United States Histories, (/» Zwo Bovks.) 'Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 
Send for Circulars. NEW YORK, 
a SHELDON & COMPANY. ase 
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HIS TIME it is not the old theory that yields to a new one. We refer 
to the Gulf Stream. The view which traced it through the Caribbean Sea into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and thence into the Strait of Florida, has been called in question. It has, however, received 
triumphant confirmation from observations conducted in recent years under the direction of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. So, too, the influence of the Gulf Stream on the climate of 
western Europe has been challenged. This, likewise, has been strikingly confirmed. On both these 
points the position always maintained in Maury’s PuysicaAL Greocrapny is fully sustained. You 
may find interesting detailed information in its Recent Facts. This model and popular book keeps 
abreast of modern scientific thought. 






























O, ALSO, does Maury’s MANUAL oF Geocrapny. The edition of 1894 includes many a fresh illustration of the diligence 
with which every page of text and every map is scanned, and all sources of fresh geographic information called into 
requisition. Under recent accepted measurements of Mt. St. Elias and Orizaba, the former yields to the latter its pre- 

eminence among North American mountains. The forced concession of Siam of all her territory east of the Meekong to 









France moves a boundary line. The definite location of, and active progress in the construction of, the Siberian railway from 







Cheliabinsk in the Urals across Asia to Vladivostok on the Pacific are significant of great impending changes and the pro- 
spective opening up of vast areas hitherto almost unknown 






F SPECIAL INTEREST to classical instructors and students is the issue this summer of the long-desired new 

edition of Prof. Gildersleeve’s well-known and valued LATIN GRAMMAR, thoroughly revised with new and convenient 

adaptation to academic use. This result of judicious collaboration of able, skillful, and practical scholarship is 
presented in a form most attractive in text and typography. 
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THE FOOT-PATH WAY. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES, 


Ah, who shall dare to pluck a rose 
And rhyme a garland for a day; 
When one hath wrought in jewelled prose 
The dew-drops of the foot-path way, 
And with a magic pen hath span 
The web of gold that mantles June!— 
And yet the robin carola on 
While chants the thrash his mellow tune. 


Across the meadow, up the hill, 
It runs, the merry foot-path way ; 
Bat loiters by the mountain rill 
As if ’twere tired of fan and play. 
Then o’er the stones it leaps and sings, 
For well it likes abroad to roam, 
And with its gleefal curvettings 
Eatice reluctant feet to roam. 


It wanders through the pasture land, 

And touches Mother Earth’s worn face 
So softly, with caressing hand, 

She dimples o’er with smiling grace; 
And rosy blushes faintly play ; 

While every sweet and growing thing, 
At her desire, along the way 

Ite fairest tribute fain would fling. 


And now ’ tis lost in honest doubt 
Which way to tarn—this foot-path way ; 
For wingéd reasons fly about 
And coax it here or there to stay : 
Then quick it runs into the wood, 
On meditation deep inclined : 
And only he may share its mood 
Who ia of kindred heart and mind. 


O narrow is the foot-path way, 
And oft so steep no two can climb; 
Unless, unless, it happen may 
Their daal heart throbs measure time ; 
Ah, then, Elysian fields are crossed 
Where aephodels in meadows flower ; 
And thongh the foot-path way is lost, 
Its goal is won in Eden’s bower. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti 
ments. They are merely the topica of the day. ] 

G. Srantey Haut, Clark University: The woman’s 
kingdom is coming in school work. 

Dr. E. E. Warre: What our elementary schools 
greatly need is more vital teaching and less marking and 
bookkeeping. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City: It is assumed 
when a cbild starts to school, that the schoolroom is his 
place of business. 


James MacAuister, Px.D., Drexel Institute, Phila- 


2.00°a year. 


, possible. 


the very worst mornings. 
days; it’s hot, or it’s cold, and you feel miserable. 


and by and by everybody is cross and naughty. 
what makes such days ! 
the children go home if I couldn’t improve things. 
the kind of morning we had before this dreadful thing 
happened to Chuddy, and Miss Cuyler was awfully cross. 
I haven’t told you that somehody had been taking our 
lunches ; we couldn’t leave a thing in the cloak room. 


thusiasm in his own mind, and then communicating the 


contagion to his pupils. 


A. Bronson Aucotr: Saxon Alfred decreed that 
every man who had so much as two hides of land should 
bring up his children to learning till they were fifteen 
years of age at least, that they might be religious and 
live happily ; else, he said, they were but beasts and sots, 
dangerous to themselves and the State. 








MILLY HUNTERS STORY. 


BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 


The child told it pathetically. It is not possible to 
reproduce the forcible school-girl expressions ; and the 
gestures, often dramatic, that accompanied these, will be 
lost to the reader. 

Milly held in her hand a package of photographs with 
which she had been entertaining me, her mother’s guest. 
A face attracted my attention. ‘It is my teacher, Miss 
Cuyler,” said Milly, regarding it lovingly. ‘She is just 
splendid,—but, Miss Lyman, would you believe, can you 
believe that we really hated her when she first came to 
our school! Shall I tell you about it? It isn’t much of 
a story, but it began when Miss Giles went away. Miss 
Giles was lovely, and when she went away we didn’t 
want to love anybody else. We were determined not to 
like Miss Cuyler, and made ourselves as disagreeable as 
The boys—you ought to have seen how the 
boys behaved! By and by, as Johnny said, Miss Cuyler 
“got her back up” and began to scold and punish 
awfully, but it didn’t do a bit of good. We just hated 
her, and wouldn’t behave. But something happened one 
day that turned us all around, and that’s what I want to 
tell you about,—that one day last winter. One morning 
when we went to school the boys in the school yard were 
pelting each other with frozen pieces of food and griddle 
cakes that had b2en spilled from one of those horrid 
little wagons that go slopping around everywhere. 

There was a new boy in school—Chuddy Hopkins ; 
isn’t it a funny name! Nobody knew anything about 
him only that he lived in Lumber Lane. He looked 
awfully poor. He wasn’t the worst boy in school, but 
things seem to fall upon him. Don’t you know how it is 
sometimes? You are caught yourself when you don’t 
deserve it half so much as same other girl. It used to 
happen that way to Chuddy; every little thing he did 
was found out, and pretty soon Miss Cayler thought he 
was the mischief maker. Chuddy was bad, but then Miss 
Cayler was horrid ; every boy and girl thought so. 

The morning I am going to tell you about was one of 
You know how it is some 


Funny things happen to make you laugh, or you get mad 
with the teacher or somebody, and nobody has a lesson, 
I wonder 
If I were a teacher I'd just let 
That's 


delphia: The supreme end of education is the har- Just after recess Morgan Hubbard told teacher that 


monious development of all the powers of a human being. 


Supt. Jonn Jasper, New York: The true teacher is 
concerned not merely with the development of the intel- 
lect ; it is the whole child that she seeks to benefit by her 
teaching. 


U.S. Commissioner W.T. Harris, LL.D.: The study 
of English grammar stands for the intellect, just as liter- 
ature stands for the heart and American history for the 
will in the elementary schools. 


Super. T. M. Baturet, Springfield, Mass.: The most 
taxing work of the teacher is not to master his subject, 
but to create a deep interest in it in the mind of the 
pupil, This he can only do by kindling interest and en- 





him to come to her. 
the front, and Miss Cuyler just pulled him out of his seat 
to her table. 
when he refused to unbutton his jacket, she jerked him 
around,—you wouldn’t think she could be so strong—and 
the poor old jacket came all apart, torn off him, and there 
Chuddy stood, naked to the waist! 
shirt or anything ; and,—TI almost can’t tell you about it, 


Chuddy had stolen his lunch, and was eating it in school. 
We all looked at Chuddy, and such a guilty face he had! 
He denied it, but he looked as if he had taken it. 
gan said he was hiding it under his jacket, and that he 
had seen him take three bites. 


Mor- 
Miss Cuyler pounced upon Chuddy as usual, and told 
Chuddy wouldn’t go. He sat near 


I can’t tell you quite how it happened, but 


He hadn’t a bit of 


but somewhat tangly. 
briars, and sharp rocks from broken ledges, go around 
by the smooth way; but those who wish to take in the 
‘“‘Fernery ” must make a dash for it, never minding the 
rents and scratches. 
work our passage to some of her choicest bits of gardening, 
which gives us a kind of ownership in them when we do 
get sight of them. First, an acre or two of young pines, 
the lower branches dead, stiff, and crackly. Take your 
bearing, pull down your hat, elbows up and to the front, 


—I want to shut my eyes when I think of it, for right 
across his back were great red marks where he had been 
whipped ! 

On the floor with the old jacket lay pieces of those old 
griddle cakes the boys had been throwing at each other. 
The room was perfectly still. Some of the girls cried. 
You ought to have seen Miss Cuyler. She didn’t ery, 
but her eyes were full of tears, and her face grew white. 
She stood a moment looking at Chuddy. Then she put 
her arm very gently over his shoulders and said, ‘‘ Chuddy, 
I beg your pardon ; I ask your forgiveness for my un- 
just suspicion and my cruelty.” Then she told us she 
had treated Chuddy unjustly, and would try to make 
amends. I can’t tell you all she said, only that we were 
excused. We went out softly, and were too frightened to 
stop and talk about it. 

We've been good friends with Chuddy ever since. He 
wore a new suit when he came to school again, and Miss 
Cayler found a place where he could work for his board, 
so I don’t think he is ever hungry now. He is a real 
good boy, and none of the boys trouble Miss Cayler. 
Bat, then, Miss Cayler has been very different ever since.” 

Milly still held in her hand the photograph. Upon 
its back closely written in the school girl hand were lines 
Milly had copied from a scrap found in one of Miss 
Cuyler’s books. ‘I think she wrote them, for I am sure 
they are her own thoughts,” said the child as she asked 
permission to read them to me. 

** They are such tiny feet! 

They have gone such a little way to meet 
The years which are required to break 
Their steps to eveness and make 


Them go 
More sure and slow. 


They are such little hands! 

Be kind—things are so new, and life but stands 
A step beyond the door way. All around 

New day has found 

Sach tempting things to shine upon; and so 
The hands are tempted oft, you know. 


They are such fair, frail gifts! 
Uncertain as the rifta 

Of light that lie along the sky— 
They may not be here by and by. 
Give them not love, but more, above 
And harder—patience with love.”’ 


“ Miss Cayler does just that,” said Milly, “she gives 
us lots of patience and love, and we think she is the best 
teacher in the world. Mother says if all teachers could 
see under the jackets and into the homes of the children 
perhaps they would be as nice as Miss Cuyler. She says, 
perhaps Chuddy’s heart ached more than his back, and 
that he was more hungry for love than for food. How 
could a boy learn lessons and be good when he felt like 
that ?” 

I shall not forget Milly’s story. When I see the ill 
clad body and sullen face, I see in imagination the dreary 
home, the scarred back, the cold, hunger, aud misery that 
make a larger part of the livesof many children. Let us 


give them— 
** Not love, but more, above 


And harder—patience with the love,’’ 








SUMMER OUTINGS OF A SCHOOL- 
MASTER.—(IIL) 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


From the “ Bear’s Den” to the “Gum Path,” not far 
If you are afraid of brambles and 


Nature has a way of making us 
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bend a little, then go ahead. Never mind the fellow next 
behind ; he, or she, will soon learn to keep at a respectful 
distance! A bit of relief by coming to a colony of well- 
grown hemlocks,—tall, straight, crowned by a light, airy 
spray, which winnows the the breezes into the softest trebles 
we have ever known. Farther on, oake, birches, maples, 
and other trees, mingle with an undergrowth of mountain 
laurel, which guards the “fernery” with a hedge, ever- 
green, gorgeous in blossom time, but so thick and tangled 
as to keep the timid outside. 

Some ferneries are made, and some grow of themselves. 
The “made ” ferneries are certain combinations of glass, 
iron, hot-water pipes, damp, rich soil, close steamy air, 
with arrays of certainly beautiful felices, which grow only 
in tropical heat. These structures cost much money, and 
have a “No admittance” look about them. But our 
fernery is what it is because it is perfectly natural to be 
go; and it is free to all who get to it. The great shelves 
of granite rock, with their deep, shadowy rents, on which 
and among which the ferns grow, could never be placed 
in such picturesque order by any contrivance of ours. 
The trees which root amongst them, sometimes clasping 
or lifting huge fragments, were all planted and nurtured 
in ways which belong to the “ Days of Creation,” —not 
yet ended. The grottoes and cave-like clefts are such as 
the poet’s people with fairies and wood-nymphs of the 
cheery life; but we will come to them to see what really 
lives there, to get in tune with the chickadee, so sweetly 
named from its note, or with the veery, whose clarion 
ripples through the branches off in the woods. We will 
sit upon a rock shelf, too, to catch other sound-waves,— 
from battering chisel of the woodpecker, making rounded 
cup-holes clean through the cambium layer, row upon 
row, to hold and sweeten the tree sap for his next week’s 
feasting. He is a high-toned bird, and bipeds without 
feathers well imitate him in “tapping ” trees with augers 
and catching the sap in buckets. 

The entrance to the “fernery” is through a patch of 
“ brakes,” common enough to be despised, known, in the 
books, as Pteris aquilina. Its broad ternate frond, two 
or three feet across, elevated by a smooth, black stripe 
more than half-waist high, suggests an eagle’s flight and 
the origin of the descriptive term, oguilina. Now step 
with caution, for the rifts in the ledges are, in places, 
almost bridged over by festoons of “ Polypod,” that 
many-footed, persistent little fern which asks only rock 
surface and a little shade to make its life a thing of per- 
petual beauty. Patches of this fern, scaled from the 
rocks, make pretty work for winter window-gardening, 
but to get the picturesque surroundings, we must go for 
them. Here and there, among the jagged rock masses, 
in little hollows or breaks, where leaf-mould has gathered, 
are tufts of an evergreen fern whose fronds grow ina 
circle from the central root. The clusters are very sym- 
metrical, making a noticeable display of formal dress 
amidst their wild surroundings. This fern is one of the 
Aspidiums,—marginale, I think,—but just as attractive 
with no name at all. And herein moist places, at the 
foot of the rocks, and running down into the woods be- 
yond, is one of the most beautiful species of our sylvan 
ferns, the Aspidium acrostichoides. The fronds are twelve 
to eighteen inches high, closely pinnate and of a dark, 
shining green. Each leaflet is a thing of beauty, and the 
whole remarkably attractive. I usually take a root or 
two of this fern, in the autumn, for winter green, in the 
house. It is very satisfactory. When snow and ice and 
zero weather keep watch at the “fernery,” this living 
reminder of my “summer outing ” is better to me than a 
whole bunch of hot-house exotics. 

There are, probably, some other kinds of ferns in this 
particular fernery, but I only remember one, the charm- 
ing little Woodsia ilvensis, which grows in tufts, fronds 
five or six inches high, upon rocky banks, where the sun- 
light comes. 

Now we will sit down upon a fern-carpeted shelf of 
rock, our feet hanging over into a chasm-like rift, and 
look around for the picturesque aspects of the place. The 
trees are not in rows, they are generally one-sided, 
crooked, not at all fit for timber nor even good cord-wood. 
They do not form a comely group of either beeches or 
maples or birches or evergreens. There are more than 
a dozen kinds within a stone’s toss, yet they all live in the 
rifts of these archwan ledges, and do not quarrel. The 
rocks are not laid up like a stone wall, nor like the base- 


ment work of a bridge, nor the pedestal of a monument, 
nor like anything else we ever saw that was made or fixed 
by any of us. The place is lonely, hard to get to, and 
dangerous for common walking; but no matter, let us go 
on to the “gum path.” Spruce gum! He is not much 
of a boy, in these parts, who never tore his clothes “ shin- 
ning” up @ knotty spruce tree for a good fat nodule of 
“native” gum. Whether our remote ancestor was a bear 
or one of the simian tribe, we may not say; but there are 
times when we can, easily enough, trace a strain of both. 
Certain it is that bears and boys climb trees with almost 
equal facility. The greatest zest is given to “ gamming” 
when a neighborhood party of boys and girls go together ; 
then each boy shows his smartness by high climbing 
after nice bits of gam. Now I suppose that it is very 
naughty to chew gum. At any rate, teachers say 80. 
We, who were wicked once, remember our chagrin at 
being compelled to chew rapidly while standing before 
the school, as a punishment for chewing while at study. 
We can recall to mind the happy moral influence it had 
over us boys, and girls, too, to be compared to the rumi- 
nating occupants of the pastures, placing us on their level. 
Bat, after all, was not this a touch of nature? Are we 
not slightly related to the “ruminants,” also? Will those 
who have no pleasant remembrances of the woodsy twang 
of spruce gum and of the ways of getting it, the division 
of the gettings, and so on, please skip this paragraph and 
look simply at what tells of the “path” and the trees 
which guard it? 




















Supt. P. W. Srarcu, Pueblo, Colo, 








The “gum path” is a wood track arched by spruce 
trees, whose leaves, as they fall, make a pliable, springy 
carpet that never wears out and needs no turning. The 
trees themselves have a character distinctly their own. 
A “spruce” young man couldn’t have been so named but 
for the tree,—erect, well-balanced, firm-jointed, well- 
attired, “proper” in every respect. But we who are not 
“spruce” in our make-up, and who see nothing specially 
attractive in the tree itself, may still find the cool shade 
of the “path” attractive, and yield ourselves gratefully 
to the restful silence of the deep woods which it pene- 
trates. There are certain wild plants which love to fringe 
the borders of these wood-paths, getting little winnowings 
of sunshine from openings overhead, and, seemingly, a 
welcome touch of companionship from those persons who, 
once in a while, walk there, 

The partridge berry is one of the daintiest things of 
the woods. The botanist, Dr. Mitchell of Virginia, was 
truly honored by having this plant named for him, Mitch- 
ella repens. Its trailing stems root so close together that 
their pretty evergreen leaves nearly cover the ground 
where they grow. In early summer, its tiny blossoms 
come by twos, pearly white, or daintily tinged with red. 
They are too modest to say, “We are charming,” but 
their looks and their delicious fragrance leave nothing 
lacking to make them so. I suppose one of those dry 
botanists would tell us how these two blossoms become 
“one,” and, later, appear as a double-stoned berry of 
bright scarlet color. Bat no matter for that. The “cere- 
mony ” was quietly acted sometime during the “ procession 
of flowers,” and now these cheery people of the woods 


are ‘“‘athome” to youandto me. The Trailing Arbutus 
fringes this path, also, companion of that attractive Vibur. 
num whose English congener is prettily named “ Way. 


faring Tree.” We can hardly imagine a more beautiful 
adornment for the leafless woods of our tardy spring than 
the large snow-white cymes of this New England shrub. 
If our walk along the “gam path” be in May or early 
June we may get, at the right and left, in the woods, 
handfals of the Painted Trillium, a flower so choice in 
attitude and form and coloring that even we who are not 
painters nor poets cannot pass it without being cheered 
by its presence. The June walk will yield us, also, all we 
wish to gather of the Clintonia borealis, an attractive 
members of the Lily family. Its pretty umbels of 
yellowish green flowers are followed by showy, amethys 
tine blue berries, which are more beautiful in the woods 
than when gathered in bunches and put into vases. But 
if we talk of all the flowers and curious things we meet 
we shall hard!y get into the swamp at all, and that is 
where we are going next time. ; 








FIELD LESSONS. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The term Nature Study has been widely used, of late, 
to designate work varying greatly in purpose and plan. 
Lessons on natural objects, lessons from pictures, descrip- 
tion of unknown animals, and enumeration of species have 
been dignified by the new term although often little of 
the study of nature has been involved in the exercises. 
It is safe to say that wherever the work has been attempted 
it has necessarily been crude and often mistaken, because 
the study of a generation ago has not fitted the teachers 
of today to do scientific work. We are heartily glad, 

* however, to note a steadily growing enthusiasm for the 
ideals suggested in the study of nature and the evident 
purpose of growing teachers to prepare themselves for 
this important phase of their work. The time for begging 
a place for nature study in our course is already past. 
Progressive teachers have accepted it as one of the essen- 
tials. The question before them is not, “ Shall we stady 
natare,” but “ How shall we study nature?” 

Because aims and methods in this work differ so widely, 
let me state briefly the chief purpose of the study in the 
Minneapolis schools. Our hope has been not simply to 
give the child scientific training, to develop power of 
observation and reflection, to furnish him with definite 
facts of knowledge, but with this, beyond this, to bring him 
into sympathy with nature, to teach him to recognize and 
love the beautiful, to increase his capacity for enjoyment, 
to give him abundant entrance into the goodly heritage 
which is the birthright of every child. To make the 
child happier, more reverent, more sympathetic, while 
teaching him to see and interpret the life in the world 
about him,—this was our desire. 

With this hepe we began our nature lessons. We 
observed plants, animals, natural forces as the season pre- 
sented themtous. Our teachers studied faithfully to make 
themselves ready for the work. They brought to it an 
earnest, willing spirit and full sympathy with the children 
and their needs. We felt that we were making a begin- 
ning, learning the way. Oar experiences were compared 
and discussed, that we might learn a better way. Every 
year has found us-more assured that the study is essential, 
more confident that the children are helped by it, more 
eager to learn the best plan. 

The delight which the children manifested in the 
“scraps of nature” which were brought into the school 
room made us desire to give them more. The leaves 
the seeds, the animals, the stones, led alway to questions 
which pointed to the woods and fields. ‘ Where did the 
plant grow? What neighbors had it? How was it 
planted? What kind of soil did it like?” ‘ Where 
was the snail's home? What did it like?” ‘How came 
the shell in the rock? How was rock made?” How 
natural the answer seems, how in line with all our vaunted 
principles of teaching, “Go and see.” 

Bat how? Many of the children live in crowded 
rooms looking on alleys, innocent of tree or flower. They 


know the sound of the policeman’s whistle or the fire 
alarm, but not the robin’s song nor the pine tree’s hymo- 
When we tell them of the beauty of the fields or the 
music of the birds, we speak an unknown tongue. How 
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can they understand, never having seen? Oar words 
cannot teach. Their eyes must see. 

It was this conclusion which led to our field lessons for 
the little children. We had weighed the pros and cons. 
We knew we ought to go, but we did not know how to 
begin, and we dreaded the undertaking. However, we 
decided to try. Fall liberty was allowed every teacher. 
On some pleasant day she was to take her class some- 
where out of doors, teach them something, and then report 
her experience. 

If you have tried it, you know, and if you have not 
tried it, you may guess the misgivings and the trepida- 
tions, the doubts and questions that beset the teachers 
who made the first attempt. Have you ever heard the 
sounds which announce that the children are let loose 
from school? Have you ever taken one small boy toa 
pienic ? or two? or three? Then imagine the hardihood 
of the teacher who undertakes to pilot fifty children 
through the city streets to the manifold delights of a new 
field or strip of woods, with all the sense of being out of 
doors and the inspiration of a good time stirring their 
young blood and ready to send them in a hundred ways 
at once. Remember, she has to take them out and get 
them back again, and teach them something. 

I will leave you to imagine sympathetic reader. My 
purpose is not to introduce the giants in the way, but 
rather to relate the plans by which they have been over- 
come. As I write, there lies by my hand a pile of legal 
cap paper, bearing the written 


that there seemed no starting point for a definite lesson, 
with a fact as its fruit. ‘And I couldn’t hold their atten- 
tion, there were so many things to see. They all wanted 
to talk at once,” many said, frankly. 

Naturally, each one found a hundred things in which 
he was heartily interested. He had no interest ready 
made to apply to the topic the teacher had selected. The 
only way in which she could offset the diverse attractions 
of the woods was by arousing in advance a thorough in- 
terest in some one line, as did the teachers reported above. 
But I am not yet assured that the former is the best 
lesson, after all. Is it not well for us to sometimes let 
the children go, and learn from their natural choices their 
natural interests? May we not safely follow their lead- 
ing? As the forked stick in the hand of the devout 
seeker tarned to the hidden spring, the children’s steps 
may lead us to the true starting point of our work. 

I frankly confess that in the excursions which I “ per- 
sonally conducted’ I learned more of the children than 
the children learned of me. I told them of Olive Thorne 
Miller and her charming books; how she would sit quietly 
for hours watching the birds; then besought them to ob- 
serve an oriole in the maple near. With a whoop and a 
dash every child was off for the maple,—and the oriole 
was off, too! I asked them to bring what they could 
find, and they brought everything, from a grasshopper to 
a snake. But when I sat quietly under a tree, having 
given them ten minutes to do as they pleased, they cen- 


CHILD STUDY. 


TRUTHFULNESS, HABITS OF SPEECH, BEHAVIOR, 
COMPANIONS, AND MEMORY. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


The editor of the Journat or Epvucation published 
some months since a series of suggestions for the ethical 
and wsthetic study of children. Reports have been re- 
ceived from California, Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Kentucky, and many Eastern states. 
By far the most careful and exhaustive report was made 
by Mrs. Eleanor Finley, and we have secured a picture 
of her school, ungraded, and desire to express our high 
appreciation of the thoroughness with which she made the 
study and presented the detailed report. 

There is such difference in the number reporting upon 
different subjects that the report has been reduced to the 
scale of a thousand. The figures show the proportion of 
children per thousand who represent certain characteris- 
tics. All that can be claimed for any of the earliest 
studies is a beginning, and yet it is surprising how 
close to the facts most of the returns thus far secured 
have proven to be. Upon the elaborate report in 
the JOURNAL there have been many additional studies 
from all parts of the country, and though some have 
found apparent discrepancies in some particulars, they 
have all been largely overborne by the investigations 

’ of many others, so that thus far 








records of the teachers who dared 
to go. I think nothing in my 
school experience has given me 
greater joy than these reports, 
I cannot speak too warmly of the 
loving sympathy, the faithful, 
earnest spirit,— the truest attri- 
butes of the teacher, which stand 
written between the lines. 

“We want to go again,” is 
the unfailing testimony. ‘ The 
children enjoyed it so much,” 
all write. “I shall know how 
to do it better another time.” 
Bravo! “The children found 
so many new things to talk about 
that I should never have thought 
of.” Wise teacher, to learn of 
the children! ‘ Ourtrip proved 
a kind of magic bag, from which 
we have drawn material for 
many a lesson,” wrote one. 
“The children verified much 
that we had learned in school.’ 
Had it been learned, or just said? “I am sure [ shall 
always know my children better after this, I understand 
them so much better now.” “TI believe it was a lesson in 
ethics. I never came so near my children before.” 

The comments are suggestive. The experiment was 
hopeful. We mean to go on. We have learned that it 
can be done. “But how?” We tried several ways. 
From the crowded districts the children went on street 
cars to one of the parks. In many cases one car carried 
an entire class; often two classes went together, the street 
car company kindly providing a “trailer.” There was 
no difficulty in getting on or off the cars. The children 
helped one another and moved in an orderly way, the 
boys giving precedence to the girls. In a very few cases 
the teachers paid the fares for the children. 

The excursions on the cars occupied an afternoon given 
for the purpose. In some cases an entire Saturday was 
chosen instead. Many teachers selected fields, woods, or 
vacant lots within walking distance of the school, and 
occupied from half an hour to two hours with the lesson, 

The general testimony was to the effect that the best 
results were obtained by the classes whose preparation 
was most definite. Some classes carried note-books con- 
taining questions which they were to answer; others 
looked for some definite thing about which they had 
studied. One class searched for fossils, another for roots, 
a third went to learn about ferns, a fourth to compare two 
trees. These classes went prepared to see. The out- 
come of their excursion was definite knowledge and the 
delight of knowledge getting. Others went for material 
This was so abundant and so varied 





for future lessons. 








Child Study—School of Mrs. Eleanor Finley,’ California. 


tered about a low slough, which provided the double 
attraction of live creatures to be caught and the risk of 
getting wet. Ah, now they had “lit”; I caught them. 
What treasures they brought me out of that slough !— 
tadpoles, leeches, and flags with their marvelous stems. 
And we talked until it was time to go home. I wondered 
if they had learned anything. I knew they had been 
happy, heartily happy, and I said to myself, “‘ That was 
what I wanted most.” But next day they wrote me 
letters that showed me that they had learned something, 
too. I venture to say they will remember “the horns” 
of the flag, as they called the new shoots, when they 
are doubtful about seven times eight, or the number of 
ounces in a pound. 

One incident among many which occurred in the ex- 
cursions touched me deeply. The children, unaccustomed 
to pleasure, were heartily enjoying their search for fossils. 
With hammer in hand, they elimbed ledges, end the 
quarry resounded with their eager blows. Later, the 
teacher called them about her and read them the story of 
Hagh Miller. The children listened intently. When the 
teacher had done, one child said, earnestly, “ Why, he 
was just like us,” and fell to hammering with new zeal. 
I was most glad to hear the statement, so niively put 
wrong side about,—glad to have the child recognize his 
kinship with one who read sermons in stones and taught 
to read them, too. And I feel most earnestly that the re- 
sult of nature study, carried, as it should be, into woods and 
fields, will be to make the child recognize himself as akin 
to the lover of truth and beauty everywhere; best of all, 
will he learn to “look through nature up to nature’s God.” 


the conclusions there reached 
would seem to stand. 

These reports are presented in 
the hope that a multitude of 
teachers will test the matter in 
their own schools and report to 
what extent their observation 
bears out the testimony here 
given. 

TRUTHFULNESS. 

200 exaggerate ; of these, 40 
are boys and 160 girls. 

320 are very sensitive about 
the truth; 200 of these are boys 
and 120 are girls. 

480 will falsify to save them- 
selves from the consequences of 
wrong doing. Of these, 200 are 
boys and 280 are girls. 

120 will falsify to win the good 
opinion of another,—40 boys, 80 
girls ; 640 tediously truthfal, tell- 
ing a thing to the eighth of an 
inch when the exact length has 
no essential connection with the story,—boys 320, girls 320. 

880 discriminate between a statement that is not 
“hewn to the line” when no wrong thought or action 
will result from one that intentionally misleads for effect, 
boys 400, girls 480. 


HABITS OF SPEECH. 


440 are tale bearers,—boys 120, girls 320. 

640 are gossipy,—boys 240, girls 400. 

120 talk for mischief or occasion, —boys 40, girls 80. 

760 are very talkative,—boys 320, girls 440. 

80 boys are profane, no girls. 

120 boys are slangy, 200 girls. (There is evidently no 
standard for slang. Different teachers take quite differ- 
ent views ) 

80 boys are vulgar, 40 girls. 

520 are violent or extreme when they are excited,— 
360 boys, 160 girls. 





BEHAVIOR. 

920 children to the 1,000 are courteous,—boys 460, 
girls 460. This evidently refers to the ordinary forms of 
courtesy, for it is hardly consistent with the subsequent 
estimate of their behavior. 

560 are either rough or boisterous,—320 boys, 240 
girls. 

120 are “ Little Lord Fauntleroyish,’—40 boys, 80 
girls. It was a surprise that so few seemed to know 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

840 are reported as respectful to their superiors, —440 
boys, 400 girls. 

128 are tyrannical to their inferiors,—all boys. 
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80 are childich toward their inferiors, —equally divided. 

840 are helpful to inferiors,—320 boys, 520 girls. 

720 are on a level with their equals,—280 boys, 440 
girls. 

320 put on an air of superiority with their equals,— 
200 boys, 120 girls. 

400 boys are manly on the street. 

360 girls are lady-like on the street. 

80 boys are rude upon the street. 

40 girls are rude upon the street. 

80 boys are thoughtless upon the street. 

120 girls are thonghtless upon the street. 

200 are hardly a credit to the school at public enter- 
tainments,—80 boys, 120 girls. 

All are reported as respecting the essentials of eti- 
quette, though 160 boys are reported as chafing under 
them. Teachers do not report upon many of their pupils 
in this regard, but report on those of whom they have 


occasion to know. They see most of them with their 


company manners on. 
760 are respectful toward parents,—320 boys, 440 


girls. 
COMPANIONS. 

480 like to read alone,—240 boys, 240 girls. 

200 like to play alone,—40 boys, 160 girls. 

360 prefer one companion for play rather than many, 
—120 boys, 240 girls. 

640 prefer games and sports in which many can engage, 
—360 boys, 280 girls. , 

840 make confidants,—400 boys, 440 girls. 

680 make new acquaintances easily,—320 boys, 360 
girls. 

840 retain friends permanently,—400 boys, 440 girls. 

120 girls like their new friends best. 

120 boys prefer superiors for their chummy friends, 
40 girls. 

None are reported as preferring their inferiors. 

Nearly all are reported as choosing their friends on 
impulse. 

280 seem to think that their friends are to be of 
service to them,—160 boys, 120 girls. 

520 seem to think that friends are to be served by 
them,—200 boys, 320 girls. 

720 choose their best friends from the opposite sex or 
seem to like some one of their own sex because they have 
some very intimate friend of the opposite sex,—240 boys, 
480 girls. 

MEMORY. 

800 remember words readily,—320 boys, 480 girls 

280 remember chiefly rhythmic or jingling lines,—80 
boys, 200 girls. 

680 seem to remember faces well,—280 boys, 400 girls. 

440) seem to remember the names of persons easily,— 
240 boys, 200 girls. 

520 seem to help themselves to remember by the asso- 
ciation of ideas,—320 boys, 200 girls. 

OF the following selections of poetry and prose, 600 
learned the poetry most easily,—240 boys, 360 girls ; 
and 840 learned the prose most easily,—440 boys, 400 
girls. 


‘* Blessings on thes, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheek of tan, 
With thy turned up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes.’’ 


** Better be a success and laugh at the world for not knowing it, 
than not to be a success and langh at the world for not knowing it.”’ 


WAYSIDE FOES. 


BY LIZ7IE M. HADLEY. 


Just at present ‘“‘ Elementary Science” is the educa- 
tional “ fad,”,—no disrespect intended—and the children 
will, doubtless, gather leaves and vines from the fields 
and roadsides. Unless they are familiar with the appear- 
ance of poison-ivy and its cousin, the poison-sumac, serious 
consequences May ensue 

The poison ivy, especially, is found in fields, pastarer, 
and along the roadsides, and needs but a bit of dampness 
with plenty of sunshine to cause it to flourish. Although 
some are able to handle it with impunity, its near neigh- 
borhood is poisonous to many, and the suffering this 
harmless looking vine is able to inflict is enough to make 
one believe in the fabled shirt of Nessus. 


Several hours, occasionally even days pass after contact 
with the vine, before the trouble begins. Then, just as 
the victim fancies he is to escape the penalty, there comes 
an inflamed itching spot, gradually increasing in intensity 
until it is almost unbearable. Blisters often form, and 
the affected parts are much swollen. This swelling often 
extends to the whole body, occasionally assuming the form 
of erysipelas, and endangering both limb and life. In 
ordinary cases the disease is at its height in five or six 
days, though it is capable of making even the “ grass- 
hopper a burden,” for a fortnight or longer. 

Like most criminals this vine assumes a different name 
in different localities and masquerades under the pseu- 





Fig. 1. Poison Ivy. 


donyms of poison oak, poison vine, poison creeper, mer- 
cury-vine and poison-ivy, the latter being the one com- 
monly used. By nature it is a climber and by means of 
its aérial rootlets clings to anything near it. But when 
support is denied it does not hesitate to change its habits 
and become shrub-like. Itis in this form that it receives 
the name of poison-oak. Like falsehood, it “hath a 
goodlie outside,” and but fot its poisonous qualities would, 
undoubtedly, be largely cultivated. 

The main stem is often of considerable size and fre- 
quently sends ont such a great number of aérial rootlets 
as to cause it to look as if covered with moss. The leaves 
are oval, acuminate and in groups of threes. By this 





Fig. 2. Poison Sumac. 


means the vine may be distinguished from the five-fingered 
Virginia creeper which, at first sight, it somewhat 
resembles. The young leaves are a deep, purplish pink, 
but when fully grown become a glossy green upon the 
upper surface and slightly downy upon the under side. 
The blossoms appear in May or June and are of a greenish- 
white color arranged in panicles and exhaling a faint 
fragrance so attractive to bees as to sometimes render 
their honey poisonous. The unripe berries are a pale 
green changing as they ripen to an ashen gray. 

There is some good, we are told, in everything, and 
even the poison-ivy appears to have redeeming qualities. 
A fine indelible ink is made from its juice ; asthmatic and 
consumptive patients are benefited by a decoction of its 


bark: paralysis has often been successfully treated by an 
infusion of its leaves; while an extract is said to be a 
sovereign remedy for dyspepsia. 

Poison-sumac, that disreputable cousin of the ivy, loves 
the water and is to be found along the coast from Canada 
to the Carolinas. Ordinarily, it is from eight to ten fee; 
in height, with a branching top; yet it sometimes attains 
a much greater altitude. The trunk is several inches in 
diameter, quite brittle and covered with an ashen gray 
bark, having a satiny luster. The leaf stalks are a vivid 
rose-purple, and each one bears nine oblong, smooth, 
pointed leaflets. 

The flowers which appear in June are of a greenish 
yellow color, arranged in panicles. Later in the season 
these give place to small, greenish white berries, some- 
times veined with purple. The poisonous properties of 
the sumac are said to be particularly active during the 
flowering season, and it is far more to be feared than the 
ivy. As it is a beautiful and conspicuous shrub, it is for- 
tunate that comparatively few people visit the swamps it 
loves to frequent, otherwise it would probably be respon- 
sible for far more mischief than it now is. But in spite 
of its evil nature the sumac, like the ivy, is made to 
minister to the wants of mankind, and a superior quality 
of ink is made from its sap. It is also said to be a near 
relative, if not identical with the Sitz plant of Japan, 
which is the source of the lacquer varnish. 








THE TEACHER WHO FAILED. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


Once upon a time a teacher went out to teach. She 
was young and earnest and full of hope, and she tried 
with her whole soul to make her pupils love the highest 
in everything,—in reading, writing, and arithmetic, in 
nature, art, and humanity. 

She had not taught very long when she was discharged. 
“She is too eccentric,” said the chairman of the school 
board ; ‘And she does not discipline boys well,” said the 
secretary. 

The teacher took another school and began over again 
in a distant town. Two only missed her. One was a 
girl who had been headstrong and wayward until this 
teacher had shown her the beauty of knowledge. Now 
she was gentle and lovely and every one praised her de- 
votion to study. The other was a little lad with wonder- 
ful blue eyes, to whom this teacher had given pencils, 
paint box and brushes, and sketches of wild flowers. A 
new life was opened before him, but he put all the pencils 
away for a day and a night, and he went into a corner 
and cried, and no one could comfort him when he heard 
that the teacher had failed to please “ the committee,” 
and would never come back to the school again. 

* * * . * 

She had not taught long in her next school when again 
she was discharged. ‘She dresses horribly,” said a 
member of the school board ; ** And I do not like her,’ 
said another. ‘She is too nervous and sharp-voiced, and 
her manners are not what I want my daughter to copy.” 

The teacher took another school far away. She was 
advised to give up teaching, but something within her 
urged her to try again to succeed. Three only missed 
her. One was a mother, who lived in the slums and had 
a large family of unruly children. The teacher went to 
see her often, and brought jellies and fruit to her son, who 
was dying of consumption. The next was a boy who had 
been called idiotic until this teacher had found out 
that he had a voice. She trained him to be a singer and 
she induced a musician of the town to “take him up.” 
Now the boy was respected and happy, but his heart 
longed for the teacher far away. The last was a discour- 


aged man, whom she had inspired with courage. 
* * * * * 


And so this teacher went on taking schools here and 
there, but failing in every one. She was old and worn 
out now, and could get a school no more. There was # 
light in her dim eyes now and then that people wondered 
about. There was an expression on her face that little 
children and wise people were attracted by, and one day 
as she was turning her steps to the almshouse, lo! the 
gates of the almshouse turned into golden and jewelled 
portals, and through these wide open doors she beheld 4 
place and a people such as no pen can describe. “ Come 
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in,” they cried to her. Her eyes were blinded with light, 
when suddenly there was a cry of joy, and one with won- 
derful eyes of blue and an angel face she remembered, 
threw himself at her feet and kissed her hands and her 
garments ; and as she bent to gather him into her arms, 
she perceived with surprise that she was tall and young 
and beautiful, and that a wreath was upon her head. A 
few, the grandest looking of all that magnificent peo- 
ple, gathered around her saying, ‘“ Welcome, successful 
teacher !” 

““O there is some mistake,” she cried. ‘I do not be- 
long here. Do you not know that I failed in every school 
that I entered?” 

Then the records were opened and she was shown her 
report kept by the Great Superintendent of Teachers. 
Nothing was said in this report about her nervousness, 
dress, or manners, but much was written about the way- 
ward girl, the worn mother, the boy miscalled “ idiotic,” 
the discouraged man, and others whom the teacher had 
influenced for good. 

“You see it is all right,” they said; ‘you are marked 
perfect.” 

The little boy pressed closer to her and she hid her 
face in his curls. ‘I am ashamed,” she whispered. He 
kissed her again and again. 

A voice said: “To do good and to win love is the 
greatest success.” 








THE DEVIL’S TATTOO, ET AL. 


BY ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, NEW YORK CITY. 


Beating or drumming with the fingers or foot has been 
called by old-fashioned people the Devil’s tattoo, and it 
is so defined in Webster's Dictionary. 

I will say nothing about the boy who has a thousand 
ways of using his surplus energies to his own detriment 
and the annoyance of others. The girl of today is very 
sweet and engaging, but she throws away a vast amount 
of vital force. While talking with you she indulges in 
any number of unneccessary exercises with feet and hands. 
She is letting her own nerves down to a desirable level. 
But what bavoc she is making with yours! Instead of 
looking you calmly in the face, ten chances to one her 
eyes are either “ in a fine frenzy rolling,” or she is gazing 
into vacuity. She is most exasperating when she treats 
you to impromptu music. She hums, sings, and gives 
you a free concert when you are least in the mood for it. 
Perhaps this young person is employed in a dry-goods’ 
store. You are in a hurry to buy a yard of lace, as you 
have to catch a train in a few minutes. She is in no 
hurry, however. The box is taken from the shelf, its 
contents shown, and the required quantity measured. 
Her movements are in harmony with her voice, for all the 
while she is performing this service you are treated to an 
accompaniment of slow music. 

The girl who hums without the ghost of a tune is mors 
trying than she who sings. Some years ago I happened 
to walk in the street with such a young woman. She was 
full of questions, and doubtless heard our answers, though 
she kept up an incessant humming to every word we 
uttered. The conversation went about this wise : 

“O did you know that Nellie Fails is to be married 
soon? H—hum, h—hum, h—hum.” I had heard such 
a rumor and so acknowledged. 

“They flirted awfully last summer, but nobody thought 
it would end in anything so serious as matrimony. H— 
hum, h—ham, h—hum.” 

And so it went on, until in sheer defense I said : 

‘‘My dear, do you know that you are singing in the 
street ?” 

“O dear, no; I never dreamed of such a thing. H— 
hom, h—hum, h—hum. Mamma says I sing when 
people are talking to me, but I don’t know when I do it. 
H—hum, h—hum, h—hum.” 

“It is a bad habit,” I said. 

“TI know it is, and I must break myself of it. H— 
hum, h—hum, h—hum. Mamma says I'll be humming 
in church yet. H—hum, h—hum, h—huw. Wouldn't 
that be awful? H—hum, h—hum, h—hum.” 

If we can believe what was said at that young woman’s 
faneral, she is now singing with the angels. The girl 
died insane, and I cannot help thinking that I saw her in 
the incipient stages of the nmlady. 


It is well known that keeping the body in control is a 
test of mental strength. Swaying movements of the trunk 
often indicate a want of intellect; they sometimes show 
a disordered one. In one of the most successful schools 
for the feeble-minded in this country, the superintendent 
declared that he had hope of developing the mental facul- 
ties of a child just as soon as it could learn to sit or stand 
still. 

A lady once called to see a friend who was an inmate 
of a private institution for the insane, and was met with 
the greatest demonstrations of joy on the part of the 
patient. Caught in the strong arms of the maniac, the 
visitor was whirled round and round in a wild and hila- 
rious dance, accompanied by impromptu songs set to the 
popular airs of the day. At the next visit the woman 
would not notice her friend. With eyes fixed upon some 
point in the wall she swayed back and forth like a pendu- 
lum. The physician in charge gave it as his opinion that 
this phase of apathy and continuous movement indicated 
amore serious condition of the patient than that shown 
on the first visit. 

It would not be amiss if Balfour Stewart’s treatise on 
The Conservation of Energy were made a text-book in 
our schools. The young should be taught that all need- 
lees expenditure of nerve force should be avoided. Use- 
less exercises weary the one who indulges in them and 
annoy those who are compelled to observe them. Mean- 
ingless movements, or ever-recurring ones, are not more 
disagreeable than constantly repeated expressions. 

We rememember an otherwise intelligent Pennsylvania 
woman, a teacher, who almost drove us wild upon one 
occasion by crying out after every sentence we uttered, 
“The which ?”’ with an upward inflection of an octave 
upon the last word. It was her manner of asking us to 
repeat what we said. The woman was not deaf; she 
was not dull of comprehension, but she had fallen into a 
most pernicious habit. We have known a New England 
woman to use the word “ How?” and an Englishman to 
say “ Beg pardon ”’ in the same manner, invariably before 


making a reply. 








SCOTT’S CHARACTERS IN ANAGRAM. 





BY ALICE I. HAZELTINE. 


. New oar. Ans. Rowena. 
2. Mar’ys tabor. Ans. Amy Robsart. 
3. Cider tax chosen. Ans. Cedric the Saxon. 
4. No, never di. Ans. Die Vernon. 
5. I end, end the bell. Ans. Edith Bellenden. 
6. Quart undid wren. Ans. Quentin Durward. 
7. La, very mean. Ans. Mary Avenel. 


8. Nor meagre lad. Ans. Roland Greme. 
9. Havel fired on Wolf? Ans. Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 
10. Creed’s bat no ball. Ans. Caleb Balderston. 








DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING. 
(Editorial.] 


Among the experiments being tried to overcome the 
limitations —to put it mildly —of the graded system, 
that of departmental teaching is one of the most interest- 
ing. It is being tried under the most favorable auspices 
at Springfield, Mass, and the fact that Supt. T. M. Bal- 
liet has given it unqualified endorsement in his last report 
makes it especially desirable that it should be taken as a 
test for what could be done. 

The Barrows—Miss Harriet C. Emerson, principal— 
has had a three years’ test of the work. There are 450 
boys and girls in the school, with all grades above the 
third. The experiment is complete in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, and is partially tried in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth. 

The superintendent is entirely certain that in this is to 
be found the solution, so far as the upper grades are con- 
cerned, of the existing difficulties of the graded system. 
The teachers believe in it most heartily ; the pupils are 
even more enthusiastic; the school board is convinced of 
its utility ; and, eo far as the editor has been able to meet 
the parents, he has found them equally gratified. Indeed, 
the editor’s attention was first called to the experiment 
by friends, remarkably clear-headed parents, who began 
to tell of the work done in this way: “ Our daughter said, 
the other day, ‘Why, papa, I just like to go to school 
We learn something. The teachers seem 


now ; it is fun. 
999 


to love to teach, and don’t teach as though theyhad to, 


This presentation of the subject is purely empirical. 
There is no attempt to philosophize about it, and there is 
certainly no scientific study of the aubject. The editor 
gives, as best he can, what he saw in this school. 


There are eighteen subjects taught in these three 
grades,—arithmetic, geometry and bookkeeping, language 
and grammar, geography and history, reading and liter- 
ature, physiology, spelling, natural science, penmanship, 
music, drawing, sewing, manual training and cooking 
Geometry and bookkeeping are really under the subject 
of arithmetic as they take its place,—geometry the last 
month of the seventh grade and the last two months of 
the eighth and ninth, and bookkeeping the seventh and 
eighth months of the ninth. Language and grammar are 
practically the same, the language work shading into tech- 
nical grammar in the latter part of the eighth grade. 
Geography yields to history a few months of each year 
in all grades. Manual training is once a week, the same 
with sewing. Drawing is twice a week. Penmanship is 
three times a week; physiology, for two months each 
year. Cooking and manual training are not taught in the 
school building. Music and drawing are conducted under 
the direction of special supervisors. 

Spelling and penmanship are the only subjects that 
each teacher teaches in her own room. ‘There are four 
rooms for these three classes (one room has a part of two 
classes), and the teacher has nominal charge of each 
room, opening and closing the session and teaching the 
spelling and penmanship. The work is so arranged that 
each teacher has an occasional study period which she 
spends in planning and arravging for her special depart- 
ment There is no period in which there is not some 
teacher at liberty, and principal considers this highly 
essential. 

It is no easy matter to get the school time in first-class 
running order under this plan, but once arranged, it is 
very simple and entirely feasible. The program runs 
itself without friction when once it is adapted to its work. 

It is not easy to make clear in a report the exact con- 
ditions, but it is certainly impossible to give any idea 
without attempting it. Miss Emerson (principal) teaches 
the literature, history, and geography of the ninth grade, 
and is ready to relieve the program at any other point. 
Mrs. Mumford teaches the arithmetic, geometry and 
bookkeeping. Miss Williams teaches the language and 
grammar in three grades and the drawing in the eighth 
and ninth grades. Miss Clark teaches the geography and 
history in the seventh and eighth grades, drawing in the 
seventh, and natural science in all the grades. Mrs. Wil- 
kinson has the reading and literature of the seventh and 
eighth, physiology and music of the three grades. 

It is entirely clear that the teachers like it; that much 
more is accomplished; that the children are happier in 
their work; that there are fewer dull children in the 
hands of so many teachers; that the discipline is much 
simplified and the “ order” is much better. 

It is much easier to have any subject taught as the 
superintendent or principal wishes. There is no time lost 
by the different methods of teaching the subject in the 
different grades; none lost because the teacher has to 
learn how much they were taught or were not taught the 


previous year. In short it is a great conservation of 


energy, a great saving of time. 

The program is different for each day in the week. 
Each teacher has her own individual program ; each class 
has its program; the periods varyin length. Spelling is 
made up from the regular subjects, each teacher furnish- 
ing the teacher in charge of the room with any words in 
her subject that she finds misspelled by the class. The 
reading is adapted to each subject, as history, geography, 
science, or physiology. The natural science work covers, 
in the appropriate season of each year, botany, physics, 
and zoslogy. The greatest gain is seen in the arithmetic 
and geometry combination. There is much less time 
wasted in arithmetic, and it is easy to get time and good 
results in geometry. In geography the most advanced 
work is easily secured and all the modern inflection is 
given to the various phases of the subject. — 

It is gratifying to have this problem worked out suc- 
cessfully in one large school in a city so widely and favor- 
ably known as is Springfield, and in a city superintended 
by one of the most highly respected educators of the coun- 
try. Dr. Balliet’s ardent championship of the idea signi- 


fies much, 
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A FAMILY GROUP. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


From earliest spring till the last days of summer the 
members of the Heath family, the order of Ericaces, are 
always with us. The trailing arbutus, New England's 
sweet Mayflower, is first to greet the returning spring, 
followed by a bright procession of its kindred, including 
hardy leather-leaf, useful blueberry, lovely rhodora, 
radiant mountain laurel, fragrant checkerberry, and ex- 
quisite white azalea, whose snowy purity shines out from 
the swamps near our coast. These and many other 
friends and favorites belong to this same order of Erica- 
cee. Usually shrubs, many of them with regular flowers, 
almost all with eight or ten stamens having peculiar 
anthers, and with a single style and compound ovary, the 
different genera yet present many interesting variations 
of structure. The following brief study of a few forms 
may be taken as an illustration of what we can do on a 
broader scale during the summer. 

The leather-leaf of cold northern bogs, Cassandra caly- 
culata, is a low shrub, whose woody stems, bearing small, 

oblong, alternate, 
6 rusty scurfy, ever- 
green leaves, are 
crowned with drooping 
racemes of small white 
flowers (Fig. 1). The 
latter follow out the 
general plan of the 
order in the five sepals, 
five teeth of the short, 
vase-shaped corolla, ten 
stamens inserted with 
the corolla, and one 
pistil of five carpels. 
Below the calyx is 
a pair of tiny bracts. 
The flower buds were 
formed last season in 
the axils of the small 
upper leaves, and ap- 
pear in early spring be- 
fore the new foliage. 
The stamens ‘have flattened white filaments and anthers 
prolonged above in two slender tubes with an opening at 
the top through which the pollen is discharged After 
flowering, the corolla drops off and the calyx closes up 
around the ovary to protect the ripening seeds. A few 
weeks later the slender twigs and bright green leaves of 
the young shoots growing from the axils of leaves just 
below the flowers, have quite overtopped the dry flower- 
ing stems and given a very different appearance to the 
shrub. 

Andromeda floribunda of the southern Alleghanies has 
dense one-sided racemes of white flowers appearing in 
April, but is of interest to us chiefly for its stamens 
(Fig. 2). The anthers, deep red in the bud, fixed to the 
filament near the middle, and having two awns projecting 
downward from the back, open by a pore at 
the top, and then split down the projecting suture 
on the inner face. We notice 
also the leathery, elliptical, ever- 
green leaves of the shrub, and 
discover abundant stores of nectar 
in the pockets of the little angled 
corolla. 

Here is alow blueberry bush, 
which covers its deep red branches °: 
with white flowers in short, dense *'’, 
racemes from terminal buds and 04 
from the axils of the upper leaves. Wy) 
Fig. 3. Magnified gtamen of a 


blueberry, probably Vaccinium 
Pennsylvanicum. 





Fig. 1. Branch of Cassandra calicu- 
lata, natural size, a good example of 
simple indeterminate inflorescence; a, 
one of the oldest flowers, which has 
lost its corolla and is now ripening its 
fruit; 6, a bud. 





Fig. 2. Back view of stamen 
of Andromeda floribunda, mag- 
nified; a, awn. 

As the blossom emerges from the bright red bud scales 
we find that the calyx is joined to the ovary; hence this 
flower is an example of that division of Ericaces with 
epigynous corolla and stamens. The fall beauty of the 
stamens (Fig. 3) can be seen only by opening a bud and 
disclosing the broad, bearded white filaments and the rosy 
anthers tapering upward in very long and slender white 
tubes, which open by an orifice at the top. 

May brings us rhodora, the beauty of the swamps, 


whose terminal umbels of bright purplish pink flowers grow 


from brown scaly buds in advance of the leaves. Since 
the main stems are terminated by flowers, growth is con- 
tinued by axillary buds below, from which spring the 
pale, oblong leaves. Of the five petals of the flower the 
two lower are long, strap-shaped, drooping, and separate ; 
the three upper are united in one broad scollaped band 
(Fig. 4). The stamens and style are colored like the 
petals, Four or five of the longest stamens curve out- 
ward as the style does ; the other five curve inward. In 
the bud the stigma rests under the tiny hood of the inner- 
most lobe of the corolla, while the stamens, with modestly 
drooping heads, are grouped around the style at a respect- 
ful distance below the stigma. Notice the anther cells 
(Fig. 5),—two short introrse pockets filled to the very edge 
of their round mouths with minute crystal pollen grains. 
Touch these grains with the point of a needle, and draw 
them out in tiny clusters threaded on a cobweb film that 
can be straightened to its fullest extent without breaking 
it. The lower part of the filaments is beautifully pubes- 
cent with short hairs, not shown in the figure. The 
slender style, longer than any of the filaments, becomes 
more and more declined as it grows older. 

Last of our specimens is the glorious mountain laurel, 
May queen of the Alleghanies. Who can describe the 
beauty of its exquisitely tinted and fluted shell-like buds 
in bright relief against the background of dark evergreen 
leaves, of the crystalline surface of the open corolla, and 
of the shining, silvery arches of the filaments? Touch 
those delicate springs with the point of a pencil, and see 
the pollen thrown from the anthers and the lovely nest 
made by the filaments, as they form reversed arches over 
the center of the flower. The sheep laurel by its side im- 
presses one as a rude attempt at imitation. The arches 
of its filaments are only the curves of a vault, 
while those of the moun- tain laurel are almost 
Gothie in their grace- ful spring. A longitn- 

P dinal section of a bud 
| of the latter (Fig. 6) 


Fig 4. Longitudinal 
section of HKnododen- 
dron Rhodora, natural 
size, show ng toe three 
united petals thecurves 
of the stam-nsands'yle, 
and the srraugement of 
the ovules. 
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Fig. 6. Longitudi- 
nal section of bud 
of Kalmia latifolia, 
natural size. 


Fig. 5. Magnified 
stamen of R. Rho- 
dora seen from the 
front. 


shows the anthers resting in the pockets of the corolla 
and the filaments but slightly curved. As the corolia 
grows and the filaments lengthen, each little arch is per- 
fectly formed. This flower is said to be visited by the 
bumble bee, which is so large in proportion to the size of 
the blossom that while it is seeking for honey at the bot- 
tom of the flower, its abdomen often touches the stigma. 
In the course of its investigations it pushes against the 
filaments with its head, thus setting free one stamen 
after another to discharge its pollen on the under side of 
the bee’s body. Then on visiting the next flower the 
insect deposits the pollen upon the top of its stigma. 

In the mountain laurel, as in so many other Ericaces, 
we see indefinite flower clusters, the axis of inflorescence 
not so much shortened as in the rhododendrons, but the 
lower pedicels lengthened, thus giving the cluster the form 
of a corymb rather than an umbel. 

The chief benefit, however, and certainly the chief 
delight of such a study of a group of related plants as I 
have here briefly sketched, lies in the comparisons that 
one can make at its close and the conclusions to be drawn 
from them. While some ef the most obvious points of 
resemblance and difference have already been noted, let 
me indicate a few of the other lines along which this com- 
parative study can be carried when the summer brings us 
abundance of material. 

On our specimens the leaves are simple, alternate, and 
in several cases evergreen. Are they in these respects 
typical of the order ? 

Again, while all have the single style and several-celled 
ovary, there are two varieties of fruit, the berry and the 
capsule. Note the different ways in which the capsules 
open to let the seeds escape. The checkerberry has a 
berry-like fruit. Let us watch its changes daring Jaly 
and August, to see how that fruit is formed. 

Lastly, the study of this order may be made preémin- 
ently a study of stamens. Both anthers and filaments 


present charming variations upon theusual pattern. The 
stamens figured in this article all open by terminal pores, 
the usual mode of dehiscence in the order. Examine the 
trailing arbutus for an exception to this rule. In the 
mountain laurel the pores are large and remain wide open 
after the pollen is discharged, so that they can be most 
plainly seen at that time, contrary to the usual rule that 
anthers must be examined in the bud. -When we come 
upon the superb clethra in our seashore rambles, or bring 
home little pyrola from its haunts in the woods, let us not 
fail to examine both flowers and buds for still more curious 
variations of the dehiscence. Bat for, perhaps, the most 
original mode of all, we must not forget to look in the 
Indian pipe, the pretty root parasite that brings up the 
rear of our procession of Ericaces. 








“COMUS” FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY HARRIET R. PEASE, 
Teacher of English Literature, Monson (Mass.) Academy. 


To inspire young students with interest in the simpler 
poems of classic writers is to give them glimpses of liter- 
ature compared with which trashy novels lose all charm, 
and thus to forestall them against waste of time and 
temptation to evil. I can hardly recall a short work in 
which the two aims, to please and to warn, blend so hap- 
pily, or one for any reason so deserving of a place in 
every high school course of literature as Milton’s “ Comus.” 
A play written for young people to present, a story strange 
and fascinating, it well repays the careful study necessary 
for its thorough enjoyment. As a model of the masque, 
I know of nothing superior for school use. Its smooth, 
sweet, musical flow, breaking into song worthy the render- 
ing of Henry Lawes, charms one as he reads and re-reads. 
Abounding in classical allusions, it serves almost as well 
as Greek or Latin to familiarize one with mythology, 
while moral lessons, important for the young soon to come 
into closer contact with the world, are forcibly taught. 

For every young man and maiden some Comus lurks, 
waiting a time to allure into deceitful snares and 
horrible degradation. Possibly some in our own class- 
rooms have already been drawn within the circle of 
‘‘ dazzling spells.” I believe it is a mistake so to protect 
charming innocence that it shall be defenceless to meet 
and withstand this wily adversary. The glamour of illu- 
sion, the 

‘* Fair pretence of friendly ends, 

Aud well placed words of glozing courtesy 

Baited with reason; not unplausible ’’— 
how readily these today, “ by sly enticement,” wind them- 
selves about the unsuspecting, “easy-hearted ” maiden or 
youth, and “hug him into snares”! The hateful, ugly, 
transformed rout of monsters, with man-like bedies and 
heads of beasts, is concealed for the nonce, while the 
master magician, “in sly disguise,” summons all his arts 
to attract and despoil purity. With what flattery and 
sp8cious arguments, even as Milton represents, does the 
modern Comus clothe his wickedness! ‘‘ These pleasures,” 
says he, ‘“‘are such as are common and appropriate to 
youth ; to deprive one’s self of them is to fail to use and 
to enjoy to the full Nature’s gifts; melancholy must be 
dispelled ; inflexible adherence to what you imagine right 
is only prudishness.” 

I would impress it ineffaceably on youthful minds and 


hearts that 
** None 


But such as are good men can give good things, 
And that which is not good is not delicious 
To a well governed and wise appetite.” 

I would teach them that no wrong pleasure can bring 
good, but rather that it debases the whole nature. I 
would fix forever in their memories the solemn, awful 
trath that 

‘* He that has light within his own clear breast, 

May sit i’ th’ center, and enjoy bright day; 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 

Himself is his own dungeon.’’ 
I would have them learn, like Lady Alice, not to arga° 
with evil but unequivocally to condemn and resist it. ! 
would encourage faith in the power of virtue, as display ed 
by the elder brother, and teach that heaven attends the 
pure, sincere soul te guard it from evil. 

The advantages of human sympathy and help, sy™ 
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bolized by the two brothers, may furnish a double lesson : 
not to leave unguarded those for whom we are in any 
degree responsible, and not to trust our own ability to 
wander forth alone. Comus may do his worst, and leave 
his victim bound as in alabaster; yet help is near. The 
spell will be broken, and the mind, that refased to taste 
evil, freed ; even though it necessitates calling into service 
the special messengers of the gods. In class work will 
not these and similar truths be readily suggested, and are 
they not sufficiently needed to demand attention ? 





THE CHIPMONKE. 
A “CHALK TALK.”’ 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG. 


A chalk talk is simply drawing on the blackboard and 
talking about it at the same time. 


Preparation. 

(1) Choose a subject you know or can learn all about. 

(2) Write many facts in short, complete sentences 
about the subject. 

(3) Carefully prepare the illustrations. 

(4) Practice drawing the illustrations until they can be 
drawn with ease, and at the same time make some re- 
mark about each part as you draw it. 

The following is an example of a chalk talk : 

A cute little creature is the chipping squirrel. He is 
sometimes called the ground squirrel, but his most popu- 
lar name is chipmonk. Thechipmonk is about the size of 
a half-grown rat. (Draw Fig. 1 and at the same time 
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make a remark about each part as you draw it.) He is 
brownish gray in color and his breast and throat are 
white as snow. The eye is bright and quick ; his move 
ments quick and cute. The tail is not so large and 
bushy as his larger brother the gray squirrel. On his 
back are two nearly white stripes. (The stripes are 
black in the drawing, but on the blackboard they will be 
white. ) 

The chipmonk is a restless little creature always 
on the go, always at work. He lays up a wonderfal sup- 
ply of food. He is aided in doing this by two baskets or 
pouches he carries wherever he goes. (Draw Fig. 2.) 
These pouches are inside the cheek, and inthem nuts are 
carried very much in the same manner as a boy will hold 
a marble in his cheek. When there is a nut in each 
pouch the little fellow looks as if he had the mumps. 





He can carry three across at one time,—one in each 
pouch and one in the mouth. 

The chipmonk’s nest is under ground. (Draw Fig. 3.) 
The burrow runs down nearly straight, for about a yard, 
and then slants upward to little galleries or storehouses. 
The nest is in one of these galleries. It is made of dry 
leaves. Here the little chipmonks are born. In other 
galleries are stored up quantities of food more than can 
possibly be eater. The chipmonk is a regular little miser 
in gathering and saving food. In one burrow was found 


two quarts of buckwheat, a peck of acorns, a quart of 
beechnuts, besides Indian corn and grass seed. 

Sometimes there is more than one entrance to the bur- 
row. (Draw the second entrance.) These entrances are 
usually under the root of a stamp or rock, partially con- 
cealed. 








QUESTIONS ON EDUCATORS. 
(Editorial ] 


1. What university president made his reputation as 
a professor of pedagogy in a state university and asa 
writer and translator of professional books ? 

2. What prominent city superintendent and author of 
text-books made his reputation in an Illinois town ? 

3. What superintendent of a large city and author of 
a leading series of arithmetics has make a specialty of 
studying the truant school problem ? 

4. What Massachusetts superintendent made his repu- 
tation in a Pennsylvania mauufacturing city, giving that 
city at the time almost as much fame as Colonel Parker 
gave Quincy ? 

5. What Massachusetts normal school principal has 
been most closely identified with the N. E. A.? 

6. What New Hampshire educator has the widest 
reputation ? 

7. What principal of a Massachusetts normal school 
has the most eminent teachers among the alumri of his 
school of any in America? 

8. Who is the most famous of the New York normal 
school principals ? 

9. What California educator has a national reputation 
in paidology ? 

10. What California educator is a champion of Her- 
bartianism ? ' 

11. What two large Western cities have secured emi- 
nently successful superintendents from the corps of gram- 
mar school principals ? 

12. Who has within four years made an entire city 
school system, building all the houses, gathering 10,000 
children, securing first class work in all grades ? 

13. What principal of a large Western normal school 
went from a Pennsylvania normal school? He is a 
popular educational lecturer. 

14. What city superintendent has attained a reputation 
by breaking through the graded system, individualizing 
the teaching ? 

15. What Western high school principal has attained 
a high national reputation by his interest in reforming 
secondary education ? 

16. What superintendent of a large Western city has 
been the author of almost every law and regulation relat- 
ing to its school system, giving it an individuality regard- 
ing buildings and administrations that has attracted inter- 
national attention. 

17. What Western city has as superintendent a man 
with a reputation for pbilosophical thought? He is an 
Herbartian. 

18. What superintendent of the primary department 
in a Western city ($2,500 salary) is one of the most 
attractive educational writers and institute instructors ? 

19. What other primary superintendent in a Western 
city ($2,500 salary) was the most popular woman lecturer 
in the Pennsylvania institutes ? 

20. What other primary superintendent in a Western 
city ($2,500) was taken from among the long time corps 
of teachers in the city ? 

21. What Boston kindergartner has a national plat- 
form reputation ? 

22. What former California kindergartner has a national 
reputation as an author ? 

23. What brilliant woman with a wide reputation has 
charge of the drawing in a very large city ? 

24. Who is the longest-in-service state superintendent 
in the country with every prospect of long continued 
service ? 

25. What efficient New England superintendent and 
author came from the West ? 

26. What assistant superintendent has the reputation 
of being the most reliable educational{historian in America 
and one of the most brilliant writers ? 

26. What former president of a woman’s college is the 
most popular woman speaker upon educational topics in 
the country ? 


27. What business man succeeded an expert as super- 
intendent of a large city and sustained himself admirably ? 

28. What superintendent of a quiet inland city has 
given his city specially high rank for the most progressive 
methods ? 

29. What Commissioner of Education became a college 
president upon retirement, and is now associated with the 
Bureau of Education. 

30. What superintendent of a very large state was 
chosen for the principalship of one of the normal schools? 

31. What young man has attained such a reputation as 
a specialist in geography that he is devoting himself to 
the making of a series of geography text-books? He 
made his reputation as an institate lecturer. 








PERCENTAGE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The only way to secure permanent results in percentage 
is to have a little practice every few days for a long time. 
It is so easily understood that very little practice is given, 
then it is forgotten as readily as it was learned. 

No arithmetic provides for such practice. It gives the 
subject in a few pages with a few examples that can be 
speedily performed, and that is the end of it. The fol- 
lowing examples can be given, a few at a time, and they 
will last for a long time. 

Examples. 

1. If I buy an article for $8 and sell it for 50 per cent 
advance, what do I get for it? 

2-7. Substitute 25%. 85% 374% 624% 874%. 

8-14. Substitute $24 for $8 in each of the above seven 
examples. 

15-21. Substitute $48. 

22-28. Substitute $128. 

29-35. Substitute $392. 

36-42. Substitate $4,968. 

43. If I buy an article for $15 and sell it at an ad- 
vance of 20 per cent, what do I get for it? , 

44-48. Substitute 40%. 60%. 80% .333%. 662%. 

49-54. Substitute for $15, $45 in each of the examples, 
with 20, 40 ete., to 663%. 

55-60. Substitute $75. 

61-66. Substitute $135. 

67-72. Substitute $3,765. 

73. If an article which sells for $1 20 is 20% in ad- 
vance, what did it cost ? 

74-79. For 20 % substitute 50% 
874%. 

80-86 For $1.20 substitute in each of the last seven 
examples $2 40. 

87-93. Substitute $9.60. 

94 If an article which sells for $6.93 is at 75 % ad- 
vance, what did it cost ? 

95-100. For 75 substitute 40, 80, 16%, 834, 124, 374. 

101-107. For $6.93 substitute in each case $34 65. 

108-114 Substitute $103.95. 

115. If an article costs 24 cents and sells for 334% 
less than cost, what does it sell for? 

116-126. For 33} substitute 50, 25,75, 66%, 16%, 334, 
834, 124, 374, 624, 874. 

127-138. For 24 cents substitute $72. 

139-150. Substitate $360. 

151. If an article sells for 60 cents which is 163%. 
less than cost, what does it cost ? 

152-163. For 16% substitute 25, 75, 20, 40, 60, 80, 
334, 66%, 834, 374, 624, 874. 

164-176. For 60 cents substitute $360. 

177-189. Substitute $7.20. 

190-202. Substitute $10.80. 

203. $7 is 50% of what oumber ? 7 

204-208. For 50 substitute 25, 20, 334, 16%, 124. 

209-214. For $7 substitate 15 cents. 

215-219. Substitute $17. ‘ 

220. If I buy an article for 66% of the price and sell 
it for 40 cents, which is 50 p. c. of what 1 paid, what was 
its original price ? 

221-230. For 66% substitute 50, 75, 20, 60, 80, 334, 
16%, 834, 374, 874 

231-241. For 40 substitute $1.20. 

242-252. Substitute $9.60. 

253-263. Substitute $48. 

264-267. For 50 p. c. substitute 25, 20, 16%, 12}. 


334%. 60% 663 
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THE woods or the sea—better both—will do much for 
the teacher’s health and pleasure. 


THERE is to be more science taught, and it is to be 
better taught in the near future. 


THERE is no personal gain which vacation brings that is 
not dearly bought if it is at the cost of your professional 
growth. 


DRAWING has met its keenest opposition during the 
past year, but it has come off victor in nearly every city 
and town. Probably it has had its last great opposition. 


As A RULE vacation is not the time to be much with 
children, especially to have the care of them. Women 
teachers, especially, should avoid having the care of little 
children in vacation. 


Happy the teacher whom pupils, school board, and the 
parents wish to retain for another year. Happy the 
teacher who is wanted by a better community, for a better 
school, for a better salary. 


You can learn from travel, from reading, from com- 
panionships and from nature in vacation, but you should 
learn much from the vacation days. The knowledge that 
one gets in eight or ten weeks vacation is sure to be of 
service, often when you least expect it. 


PatTrRioTisM THROUGH FaTHERLAND.—The editor, in 
his recent western school visiting trip, met a teacher whose 
pupils were almost entirely foreign-born, their parents all 


being foreign-born, who had succeeded wonderfully in 
awakening patriotic ardor and love for America by her 
respect for their land. There were several nationalities 
in her school, but they were mostly Spanish, Portuguese, 
or German. She watches the papers for every bit of 
news regarding these lands, and speaks of it in the school. 
She always refers to everything Spanish or German with 
special respect, but emphasizes the fact that while some 
of them have interest in Spain, Portugal, and Germany, 
they all have the same interest in her land—Awmerica. 

The editor has never seen a school so wild in its sing- 
ing and cheering (hand-clapping) for America as that 
school in which the only historic American is the teacher. 
It is a patriotism that has no reserve in it. 








ScHooLRoom EAavesproprers.— Lucy Larcom says 
that if those read her book for whom it was not written, they 
are eavesdroppers, and have no right to criticise. How 
much there is in that sentiment; how easily it disposes 
of those professional critics for whom no successfal book 
—in the true sense—was ever written! All really good 
books are written for some special class of people, and 
yet they are almost never the ones who have occasion to 
express publicly their approval or disapproval. This is 
equally true of the best school work. The teacher who 
really teaches for his children is to be judged, usually, by 
those who have the critic’s standards. There are many 
teachers who actually dare not teach for the children with 
whom they are. There are some visitors, some school 
directors, and possibly superintendents and principals 
who are eavesdroppers. Hasten the day when teachers 
will care to teach for the better good of the children and 
when all critics and officials will be able to see and speak 
from the child’s standpoint. 








LANGUAGE AND CHARAOTER.—There is more character 
in the use of language than is usually supposed. There 
are few tests of a man’s character so reliable as those 
which his language affords. It is no more a test of cul- 
ture than of character, though the tests for the two are 
quite different. What has not language done for Laura 
Bridgman and Edith Thomas? It has intensified the 
moral force of each as it has heightened their power of 
enjoyment; and yet there are others who are “deaf and 
dumb ” from birth who, acquiring the power of using lan- 
guage, have been debased thereby. 

The way in which one learns language often determines 
to no small degree the way in which he will view things 
morally. The vicious element of the “smoking car” is 
much less in the smoke and the foul air than in the low 
and demoralizing conversation. 

Language is rarely well used by those who revel in the 
associations of those who use vile language. There is 
purity that may be emphasized in the school and that will 
be more effective than any mere moralizing. 

Language should be taught, even in the early years, 
with a view to making it a moral force. 








THE JOURNAL OF EpvucATION, according to the time- 
honored custom, comes to its readers in this final issue of 
the school year very much enlarged. It is the editor's 
pride to make this number much like the other numbers 
of the year rather than in any unusual sense “ special.”’ 
The JournNnAt has never considered it a part of its mis- 
sion to cry down those who are laboring in the same field, 
catering to much the same constituency. It has had no 
occasion to be envious of any of its associates, and there 
was never less temptation to indulge in this vicious practice 
that annoys the envious more than the envied. It is a 
great satisfaction to know that the reading of good educa- 
tional journals is increasing so rapidly that our own jour- 
nals can increase their circulation and advertising patron- 
age as rapidly as we could expect were the field left to 
ourselves. There was a time, and that not long since, 
when educational journals fairly begged for “ support ” ; 
that day has passed. All that we ask today is to be 
read, and that not for our own sake but the reader's sake. 
The Journat has every reason to believe that it has con- 
tained the equivalent of several dollars’ worth of matter 
this year that has been of special value to teachers, school 
officers, and publishers that would not have been published 
or read but for the JourNAL. 


Oar field is distinctively our own, and whatever else js 
read in books or periodicals, there is that in the Journa. 
which isnot to be found elsewhere. Bat the JourNnat has 
been able to give its readers a vast amount of excellent 
material, that which its editor thought must be usefal, for 
he has had literally limitless resources from which to draw. 

In the fature, more than in the past, the JouRNAL or 
Epvcartion will, each week, try to furnish something in 
the line of method, material, professional help, school 
exercises, child study, special exercises for all days that 
the schools observe, the latest of philosophy and psychol- 
ogy, all the administrative experiments, discussion of 
every live educational question, all the news of schools 
and school men, ete. In short, the editor proposes to read 
all that is new and valuable, to know all the school work 
that is especially attractive, to know the progressive school 
men, and to present much of it in a serviceable way for 
the schools and teachers. 

The plans for the coming year are very definite ; they 
promise greater usefulness than ever before. Never were 
such writers at our command, and the editor was never so 
familiar with the work that is being well done, or the 
experiments that are being tried. If the JouRNAL is not 
better than ever before, if it is not indispensable to every 
progressive teacher, it will not be from want of the best 
effort of the editor and use of the utmost resources. 








PARTIAL PROMOTIONS. 


One result of the Pueblo individualism will undoubtedly 
be the abandonment of the long-time practice of making 
a child review every subject because he cannot be pro- 
moted in one or two. Sometime our present practice will 
appear as ridiculous as the post chaise would now. Here 
is a case in point. In a certdin city the pupils of the 
grammar grade were given a test once a month. One 
girl was an excellent reader, correct speller, a legible, 
graceful penman, but none of these counted in her per 
cent for promotion. She must be examined monthly in 
arithmetic, language, geography, and history. She had 
to average 70 per cent a month. Her arithmetic and 
language were well up for two months, but the first month 
her percentage was taken down to 75 by her history, but 
her geography was well up. The second month her his- 
tory was good, but her geography took her down to 64, 
which made the average for the two months but 694, and 
she was required to go back and do over again all of the 
last year’s work in arithmetic, language, reading, pen- 
manship, and spelling, as well as history and geography. 

The end of this has come. Some arrangement will be 
made whereby a pupil who is really deficient in an essen- 
tial study will be toned up and helped along in that, but 
the review of a whole year’s work will not be permitted 
because of a failure in such studies as geography and 
history. 

It is useless to quarrel with the inevitable. 
it and prepare to meet its requirements. 


Recognize 








“DRESS UP” TO THE BEST -SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. 


The schools will never send a large proportion of the 
children to the high school, much less to college; but it 
would be fatal to the public school system if they were 
not focused for those who are to go to the high school 
and possibly to the college. The moment that the public 
school emphasizes its work especially for those who are not 
to go to the high school and college, those who think of 
going to college will leave the public school for the private 
schools which will come to have the ambitious children 
therein, which would be fatal to the public school. 

In the community which has a high school that does 
not fit for college there is rarely any substantial respect 
for the school. The moment that a high school of any 
town annually fits even two or three children for college 
there is better support for and pride in all the schools. 
There is mischief in the idea that the public school is to 
be focused for the greatest number. The school is '0 
tone up the educational sentiment of the community, for 
it is largely through that sentiment that all advance is 
made. Every liberally educated man in any commanity 
modifies the thinking and reading and talking of all the 
rest. 
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Looking up always tends to lift up. A military com- 
pany always dresses one way, and that is toward the man 
who stands on the line. You can never “ dress” toward 
a fellow who does not know where he stands or where he 
ought to stand, but always to the fellow that is in the 
place where he ought to be and knows that he is there. 








THE SUCCESS OF DULL PUPILS. 


It is a matter of universal knowledge that the dull 
pupil is very apt to be exceptionally successful. The 
editor of the JourNAL recalls but five genuinely dull 
pupils in all of his teaching experiences. They were so 
dull, so stapidly dull, that they seemed to be absolutely 
hopeless cases. No one of them could or would have 
ever been promoted at any stage in his career but for the 
utter uselessness of remaining where he was. There was 
no bright streak to illumine the horizon of that effort with 
hope, and yet one of them became a successful grammar 
school principal, one an equally successful high school 
principal in a large Massachusetts town, one became 
eminently successful as a Boston merchant, the leading 
man in social, club, and political circles, with his portrait 
frequently adorning the Boston dailies as the presiding 
genius on many public occasions, and on one occasion 
they pictured his residence and his library. Of the girls, 
one is a brilliant society woman, entertaining right royally ; 
and the other has a beautiful home, and is high in the 
official life of several of the fraternal organizations. It 
would be difficult to match those five dull pupils with any 
other five that ever “ went to school ”’ to the writer. 

“ How do you account for this?” It isnot easy. No 
explanation is entirely satisfactory, but the editor came 
upon a sentence of one of Burke’s great speeches, that in 
which he made a plea for conciliation of America, that is 
worthy of consideration in this connection. In speaking 
of the success of the Americans, of which the British 
were incredulous, Burke said that experiences in life and 
studies made in order to meet emergencies “ renders men 
acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in 
defence, full of resources.” It was true of each of the 
five dull pupils already referred to that they had an edu- 
eation and discipline, and developed resources in real life 
that they would not have developed but for the realiza- 
tion that there was no success for them without it. It 
was really of inestimable value to them that they were 
dull in school and that they knew it. In each case they 
distanced the brilliant members of that class and their 
families. They developed resources from emergencies 
because they were dull. All the credit that their teacher 
can take to himself is that he never “kept them back,” 
never “broke their courage,”’ never emphasized their dull- 
ness as @ thing that would make success impossible or im- 
probable. He did all he could to stimulate their courage 
and inspire with hope. A dull pupil with courage and 
hope has every chance of becoming “ full of resources ” 
in society and business. 





THE BOY’S SPORTS AND COMRADES. 


A boy’s play is often more educational than his books. 
There seems to be no science of playing for boys and no 
accredited art therein. We appear to labor under the 
impression that the only training that a child needs is 
well defined, intellectual lines, whereas these are or 
should be merely incidental to training in character, dis- 
position, and social traits. Truthfulness, purity of 
thought and speech, integrity in business dealings ; ab- 
sence of envy, jealousy, anger; absence of rudeness and 
coarseness; courtesy and etiquette in all social relations 
are of infinitely more importance than anything in num- 
bers above the mere rudiments, than anything in formal 
grammar or text-book geography. 

These things cannot be taught by rules, by maxim, or 
by exhortation, although all these may help. The only 
real life of the child is in his play. To know him in his 
sports and comradeship is to have the basal knowledge 
upon which to determine how he may be assisted in 
strengthening his character, in improving his disposition 
and social traits. 

Child study is still in a chaotic state, but it has attained 
the dignity of a fad-like name, a new name, so new that 
neither the new Webster's International nor the Century 


dictionaries have it,—Pai dol-ogy, or the stady of the 
boy. Out of respect for this significant new name it is 
specially fitting that we study the boy at his best, in sports 
and comradeship. 

Will you help in this paidologistic effort? If so, please 
report on any boy or boys of whose play life you know 
enough to speak intelligently, or on your own boyhood life, 
and send the report to the editor of the JourNAL oF 
Epvucation. Do not give the name of the boy. Simply 
answer the questions by number as clearly as you can : 

1. Age in years only. 

2. Is he playful ? 

3. Does he prefer to play by himself, with a single 
companion, or with several ? 

- Is he naturally a leader, an equal, or a subordinate ? 
- Does he chafe under direction / 

. Does he give allegiance to a natural leader ? 

. Does he prefer active games or sedentry ? 

- Does he relish thought games ? 

- Does he enjoy games of chance? 

10. Is he stimulated by keen competition in sports ? 

11. Does he make acquaintances readily ? 

12. Is he chummy ? 

13. Does he confide his plans to many or to only one? 

14. Are his friendships strong ? 

15. Does he retain his friends ? 

16. Are his new friends best in his eyes? 

17. Is he much with girls? Does he choose one in a 
semi-sentimental way, or does he merely like girls for 
their genial, enlivening qualities ? 

Now, that it may be possible to make a beginning in a 
study of the effect of these characteristics of play and 
comradeship upon character, disposition, and social life, 
please record,— 

18. Is he truthful ? 

19. Is there any known tendency to vulgarity and ob- 
scenity ? 

20. Is he upright in his dealings with his mates, or does 
he have a reputation for cheating ? 

21. Is he envious ? 

22. Is he jealous ? 

23. Does he anger readily ? 

24. Is he rude or coarse ? 

25. Is he courteous to his mates and superiors ? 

26. Is he forgiving or resentful ? 

27. What effect has restraint or punishment ? 

An effort will be made to make some profitable use of 
such reports as may be made along this line of paido- 
logistic effort. 


CON on 








MEN OF OUR TIMES.—(IV.) 


Selim H. Peabody of Illinois will be known specially 
because of his direction of the World’s Fair Educational 
Exhibit, the best the world has ever seen. He was selected, 
however, because he deserved it for professional promi- 
nence. Dr. E. A. Sheldon of Oswego is easily the most 
eminent normal school man in America, judged by the 
time of service, pioneer work, the works published and 
the ability to retain the foremost position in advance 
methods. Albert G. Boyden of Bridgewater stands close 
beside him in length of efficient service, in the develop- 
ment of a perfect plant, in the number of prominent 
teachers and educators who have graduated under him. 
C. W. Childs of San Jose ranks near him, not in length 
of service, but in the development of a great plant with 
an ideal training department, and in the rank of teachers, 
when his terms of service is considered. 

Edwin P. Seaver of Boston has seen long service, 
making for himself a national reputation by the pains- 
taking study of all phases of manual training, education- 
ally considered, and the care of truants and of those liable 
to become such. W. H. Maxwell of Brooklyn has made 
for himself a reputation as an aggressive administrator. 
Aaron Gove of Denver has had greater influence in the 
making and administering of a city school system than 
any other man in America, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Millspaugh of Salt Lake City, who has gathered and 
housed in new buildings and made and administered a 
course of study and selected teachers for ten thousand 
children, all in less than five years. Mr. Gove has had 
the time to develop his system along entirely new lines in 
many regards, proving himself one of the every way best 
educators of the country. 





President W. H. Payne of Nashville knows how to use 
the pedagogical literature and thought of all ages of the 
world better than any other man in the service. Dr. B. 
A. Hinsdale, who succeeded President Payne at Ann 
Arbor, is a scholarly pedagogist, wise in his application 
of the wisdom of the ages. Larkin Danton, LL D., of 
Boston, has made a reputation through the application of 
psychology to the art of teaching. L. E. Wolfe of Mis- 
souri has been one of the few state officials to grapple 
with the great problem of transforming the educational 
spirit of a great state. He has done it in a masterly 
manner, placing his record along side that of Draper of 
New York and Swett of California. N.C. Scheffer of 
Pensylvania succeeded the noblest line of officials that has 
honored any state, and he maintains the reputation of the 
office. He isa rare combination of wisdom in thought 
and of power in action. 

O. B. Bright of Cook Coanty won prominence as a 
genius in methods. He has sustained and heightened his 
reputation by an almost unprecedented business sagacity 
and fearless courage in guiding the interests of the county, 
notably the normal school, through the most trying times 
that ever complicated an educational problem. J. M. 
Greenwood of Kansas City is a vigorous, fearless, sarcastic 
writer. To President J. H. Baker of Colorado is due 
the origination of the idea of the Committee of Ten. W. 
B. Powell of Washington is as progressive and aggressive 
as Colonel Parker was in his palmiest days. C. B. Gil- 
bert of St. Paul is a great student and an intense pro- 
fessional worker. 





THIS AND THAT. 





O beantiful and grand, 
My own, my native land! 
Of thee I boast : 
Great Empire of the West, 
The dearest and the best, 
Made up of all the rest 


I Jove the most, —Abraham Coles. 





Dr. Conan Doyle is coming to America to lecture. 

The famous Swinburne’s favorite exercise is swimming. 

All the grandsons of Charles Dickens bear the name of Charles. 

Mr. Harrison is the only living ex-President of the United States. 

Twenty-nine towns in the United States bear the name of La- 
fayette. 

Great Britain has long had the unique distinction of being the 
only nation which does not display the national flag over the House 
of Parliament. 

Mme, Blanco says that Brete Harte is, of all the American 
authors of the times, the most popular in France, and that Howells 
is not generally liked by the French. 

There is a prospect that Macaulay’s diary will be published this 
year. The extracts communicated to the world by Sir George 
Trevelyan show how fall of vivid interest the whole journal 
must be. 

Mrs. Harriette Robinson Shattuck, the author of Woman’s Man- 
ual of Parltamentary Law, is the daughter of an able parliamenta- 
rians who as ‘‘ Washington’’ of the Springfield Republican passed 
his life in legislative halls. 

Mrs. U. &. Grant, it is announced, will not publish her memoirs 
of her husband. It is her wish now that the book shall not be 
published until after her death. Several publishers have had 
opportunity to look it over, and one, it is reported, offered $50,- 
000 outright for the work. 

The cottage in which Charles and Mary Lamb lived nearly sixty 
years ago is but a few yards from the railway station at Edmonton, 
England. Odatwardly it is little changed; its gable faces the road, 
and its red-tiled roof, narrow doorway, and small paned windows, 
make it very picturesque, an effect increased by arowan tree which 
stands at ite gateway. 

There are in New York City two copies of the oldest Bible ever 
printed, namely, the so-called Mazarin Bible, printed by John 
Gutenberg. One of these is in the Lenox Library, and another 
was bought in 1681 for Hamilton Cole of New York. Of this 
Bible twenty-seven copies only exist. 

Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian author, loves to keep his hair in dis- 
order. This is said to be his one vanity. He alwsye carries a little 
toilet case, says a D nish writer, containing a looking-glass and a 
comb, attached to the lining of his gray hat. He often removes 
his hat to look into the mirror to see how his hair is lying. If it is 
not rough enough to suit his fancy, he uses the comb to give it the 
requisite tangle. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes said recently of Hawthorne's well-known 
diftidence, “ It was always an adventure whether one would succeed 
in enticing Hawthorne into anything like communicative intercourse. 
He went his solitary way through life like a whale through the 
crowds of lesser fishes in the sea You might stand in your boat 
and har! your harpoon at him as he passed—it was hit or miss. If 
you succeeded in bringing him to, he was genial enough company 
for a while in hia abstracted Olympian way. If you missed him, 
you would hardly have another chance for a year.’’ 
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TIMELY TOPICS. 
BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The New York Constitutional Convention has a chance 
of proposing two amendments tothe state constitution, from 
among the many suggested, which would perhaps lessen 
two of the acknowledged evils of our American system 
of government. A strong effort is being made to intro- 
duce into the New York Constitution provisions that 
measures passed by the legislature shall become active 
only after they have been accepted by a direct vote of the 
people, thus introducing the referendum principle, the 
working of which in Switzerland has greatly interested 
students of government. ‘The principle is by no means a 
new one to the United States, and in Massachusetts it has 
a considerable development, in the annual local option 
laws. Nearly all the state constitutions themselves 
adopted in this way provisions for legislation which only 
a direct vote of the people can establish as binding 

Private Bills flourish more vigorously in New York, 
probably, than in any other state, owing largely to the 
circumstances which have led to the state legislature’s as- 
sumption of so large a part of the administration of the 
city of New York. These private bills it is proposed to 
hinder, by requiring that all such measures, calling for an 
exercise of the right of eminent domain, or of a grant of 
money, shall only be presented by petitions asking for the 
proposed legislation, which must be filed before the opening 
of the session of the legislature, and that the representa- 
tives shall receive information of such proposed measure, 
that they may consider the question before assembling. 

The Retirement of Richard Croker is an important 
political event. Holding no public office and having no 
business cares, he has devoted himself to the interests 
of a political organization. He has received payment 
for his services, just as Mr. Depew is paid for managing 
the interests of a great railway system, Mr. Frick for 
managing asteel industry, or the mayors of German cities 
for seeing that their city affairs are properly adminis- 
tered. In accordance with American customs New York 
prefers the form of an elective staff to a merely business 


administration. It is expensive, but New York is wealthy. 
Political history never promised a more significant six 
months than those in immediate prospect, and New York 
is very likely to exhibit some of the most interesting. 
events. Mr. Croker may bring the organization he has 
brought to such a perfection, through the crisis which ap- 
parently approaches, or this may be accomplished by some 
new genius in political management, whom the circum- 
stances may develop. Should the complications and 
forces which political opposition, internal rivalry, per- 
sonal jealousy, moral and municipal reform organizations 
have united, under exceptionally advantageous circum- 
stances, for the overthrow of Tammany succeed, the re- 
sult can hardly be more than a change in street sweepers, 
and their employers, in a disturbance in the floating labor 
element, and in some business concern, perhaps. The city 
government may cost less, although the financial account 
of the city will never show it. The administration of the 
police courts will undoubtedly be better. If a new orga- 
nization replaces the old, reform will not make any per- 
manent gain. If a distinctly better, disinterested ele- 
ment is put in control, reform will be sweeping and prob- 
ably short lived. Ifit is sueceeded by the old organiza 
tion this will have been reorganized, and will perhaps not 
deteriorate as rapidly as arival machine. All that is 
tentative, and by no means signifies that New York muni- 
cipal politics are hopeless, nor that Tammany Hall is an 
estimable institution. 

Mr. Croker ought to have made money out of manag- 
ing the municipal interests of New York City. The man- 
agement of any extensive interest, industrial, commercial 
or financial, is ardaous labor. Administrative ability, 
business skill, tact in handling men and affairs, readiness 
for emergencies or for prolonged periods of tense applica- 
tion, for absorbing drudgery or excitement are qualities 
which must always command ample money remuneration 
and the regard and admiration of those whose interests 
are best served by that combination and concentration of 
large and complicated business interest which is made 
possible by men possessing these qualities. A business 
manager for New York, serving, let us conceive, for a sal- 


ary and a percentage, would doubtless be more economi- 
cal in the long run, and would perhaps approach nearer 
the ideal of high civic morality. But this would seriously 
lessen, if it did not destroy, a part of the means of enjoy- 
ment and relaxation in which even those who are denied 
the active suffrage participate. This enjoyment may be 
the result of an overdeveloped taste for such things, 
but it is well known that vices are always expensive, and 
that all means of enjoyment will be indalged in even at 
the loss of what the classic economists thought greater 
necessities. 

Richard Croker and the system of municipal adminis- 
tration and of popular politics of which he is the natural, 
and perhaps inevitable, result, are not to be passively en. 
dured, but reform measures ought to be directed towards 
the general individual cause, as well as against the evi- 
dent manifestations of the system resulting from them. 





Much or little may be made of the “ crises” in France 
and Servia. Both illustrate most aptly the systems 
under which the two countries are ruled, the constitutional 
status and government, and the extent to which the 
genius for government is developed among the two 
peoples. The French cabinet fell because the circum- 
stances which made a strong executive necessary are 
gone for the present, and when enough of the various parties 
which are represented among the deputies found that they 
could safely express their dislike or party opposition, they 
united and the ministry failed in a vote of “ confidence.” 

Whatever happens in the southeast corner of Europe is 
likely to be momentous. The Servian coup d’etat does 
not promise to prodace international complications, be- 
cause none of the factors in the European struggle hap- 
pens to feel any self-assurance at the moment. It is more 
likely that this latest move by ex-King Milan is only a 
transitory reversal of the progressive career of this most 
interesting little state, and the most unfortunate result of 
it, perhaps, will come if it should happen that when the 
next reaction takes place the state should exchange its vir- 
tual self government, with the king as a permanent ex- 
ecative, for a complete republican constitution. It is 
hardly probable that the people as a nation are sufficiently 
developed for this last as yet. 








N the Special Number of the “Journal of Education” for June 29, ’93, 


we advertised 


SOME LEADING PRIMARY & GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


specifying Hyde’s Lessons in English, Wright’s Nature Readers, Spear’s Leaves and Flowers, Thompson’s 
Drawing Series, Dole’s American Citizen, Sheldon-Barnes’ American History, Whiting’s Music Series, Bass’s 


Nature Stories. 


Since that time these books have steadily increased in popularity and are to-day in wider use 


than ever before. During the year we have published many new books of which we can in this space mention only 


A HALF-DOZEN IMPORTANT BOOKS OF THE YEAR, 


Norton’s Heart of Oak Books 


A series of five readers, giving selections of the 

choicest literature for children. Send for Pro- 
Spectus. 

“These books strike me as being the most valuable con- 
tribution I know of to the means of teaching Reading in 
schools.”—E. H. RussELL, Prin. State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Sever’s Progressive Speller 


Devoted to the spelling, the pronunciation, the 
meaning, and the use of words. Covers primary, 
intermediate, and grammar grades. 


“It is philosophical, practical, progressive, sensible, and 


and very attractive."—W. A. Mowry, Suft. Salem, Mass. 


| AARON GovE, Suft. of Schools, | 
| Denver, Colo., writes : “We have 

| Hever seen a poor book on the | 
| list of this house.” 


| | 
o-—-- —e 





Walsh’s Mathematics? Common Schools Spalding’s Introduction to Botany 


A graded arithmetic, with simple problems in 


algebra and geometry. In three parts. 


“Tt merits a good deal. 
J. W. MacDonaLp, Agent Mass. Board of Education. 


Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic 


In two parts covering fourth to eighth grade, 


inclusive, 


“I have seen nothing upon the subject that meets my 
ideas more fully, and it seems to me that they must meet 


It comes near being perfect.” — 


Practical exercises in the study of plants by the 
laboratory plan. 
“Its use in the high and other preparatory schools wil! 


do much to raise the standard of botanical preparation.’ 
CHARLES E. Bessey, Prof. of Botany, Univ. of Neb. 


Thomas’ History of the United States 


A narrative history giving full references to 
sources. Accurate, impartial, entertaining, 
vivid, thoroughly modern, complete, patriotic. 


“The most readable history of our country that I eve! 


with prompt and extensive favor. They are frst-class in took in hand.”—SAMUEL WILLARD, West Side His’ 


every respect.”—J. FAIRBANKS, Suz. Springfield, Mo. 


NEW YORK. 


School, Chicago. 


For further information concerning these or our other standard publications, address 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Pusiisuers. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 
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Primary Geography. err 
y ioe ee. 5 | , Ring out the Old, 


Common School Geography. _ Ring in the New.” 


IN PRESS. 


RYES GEOGRAPHIE 


4A Practical Turo-Book Course, Embodying the Neuwr Methods. 














The first forward step in twenty years. The best methods made available. 

An end of the treadmill. More geography and less drudgery. 

No revolution except in results. Nothing one-sided, impractical, or notional. 
The work of an expert in teaching geography. The child made master of the subject. 
Sure to stand the test of the schoolroom. No more time wasted over useless details. 





NOTE THE STRONG POINTS ABOUT THESE BOOKS. 


1. Everybody knows that no real advance has been made in geograph- | 5. These books are not eccentric, one-sided, or impractical. Both matter 
ical text-books for twenty years. Methods of teaching have improved, but | and method were substantially settled long ago. The last three years have 
not books. There has come to bea crying need for a series that shall | been devoted to seeing that they should “ work,” They have been fitted 
embody the best methods of the day. It is more difficult to make such a | to prevailing stand ards and courses of study. To introduce these books 
series than would be supposed, because, of course, the methods have to be | will cause no revolution save in results. 


perfected, simplified, adapted to the requirements of different localities, and 6. A fundamental improvement has been made in regard to the maps, 
furnished with maps and illustrations,— in a word, made available for text- | Two complete sets are given, one for study and one for reference. Thus both 
book use. study and reference are better provided for than in any other series. The 


2. Alex Everett Frye, who has lectured on Geography all over the coun- | set of reference maps includes some that never before appeared in a school 
try, besides teaching the subject in Normal Schools, laid aside his work as | Geography. The maps are as handsome as can be made, and are more accu- 
Superintendent of Schools at San Bernardino. Cal., to give his entire time | rate than any that have preceded them. Relief maps are generously used. 
to the preparation of this series. Geography has been his life work, and 7. As school Geographies have all been written on the same plan, the 
besides maturing his views through experience as student, teacher, lecturer, | competition has of late years been mainly in the details of embellishment. 
and superintendent, he has had the benefit of discussions with the teachers, | The Geography has come to be a picture-book, and toa great extent the 
superintendents, and geographical experts most interested in the subject | educational value of illustration has been lost sight of. For artistic beauty 
and best qualified to advise. and excellence, Frye’s Geographies challenge comparison with any, but the 

3. The school text-book of Geography has become an absurdity. The | pictures are all true 2//ustrations. As much pains was spent in selecting 
author of a recent series has said that he himself, a professional geographer, | them as in writing the text. In particular, the engravers worked almost 
could not answer half the questions in his books, yet the children in the | always from photographs, not from fanciful, offhand sketches. The artist’s 
common schools are required to master them all. Think of this for a | work was mainly to retouch, group, and decorate the photographs. The 
moment. Is it not a waste of time and of strength? Is it not a positive | author examined over 50,000 photographs, and he saw to it also that the 


cruelty ? engraver brought out the essential points. 

4. Frye’s Geographies break away from the traditional, stereotyped 8. Only general merits of the series have been mentioned. There are 
model. They are an original departure toward what all thinking teachers | countless excellences of detail. For these, consult the books themselves. 
demand. They teach more Geography than the prevailing books, but g. An essential feature of the series is the Teachers’ Manual, This 


require less memorizing. The author presents the subject right end first, | will enable teachers who have not been trained in modern methods to 
and groups facts intelligently ; and, by getting certain ideas firmly lodged | handle these geographies with as much ease as the mechanical, stereotyped 
in the child’s mind, he makes him master of the subject, and at the same | text-books, and to secure the interest of the pupils with results satisfactory 
time saves him the killing work of memorizing endless details. | to all concerned. 











OTHER BOOKS FULL OF LIFE AND THOUGHT. 


WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS. Crystalized naturally from years of | | STICKNEY’S READERS. The vital character of both matter and method 


study and experience ; clear in substance, sharp in outline. | make these Readers the favorites of teachers and scholars. 
TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. A two-book course for common | STICKNEY'’S WORD BY WORD. An improved course in spelling, in 
schools. Expression through written forms made as natural as thought and | two parts. 
speech. | GAY’S BUSINESS BOOK-KEEPING. A concise, teachable text book 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. Studied by more pupils than all other | of the modern method of recording the business transactions. Single and 
regular courses together. The best method, the best music, the best literature. | Double Entry editions. 


~ | GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK. This book is intended 
MONTGOMERY'S AMERICAN re & Ne Senne + aad to teach spelling in the most sensible and thorough manner. 


great activities of American life—their origin, development, and results. | 
MONTGOMERY’S BEGINNERS’ AMERICAN HISTORY Com- BLAISDELL’ S PHYSIOLOGIES. True, scientific, interesting, and teachable. 
prises thirty biographies, in which are told, either directly or incidentally, all |_GINN & COMPANY’S WRITING BOOKS. They solve the problem of 


the main points of our history. acquiring a neat, legible hand and of learning to write with ease and rapidity. 


Y & LOCK WOOD’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. The authority | A SERIES OF CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
babe 7: ope philologist of America is here joined with first-rate availability | HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY, Choice literature; judicious notes ; 


for classroom use large type; good paper ; firm binding ; low prices, Forty-five volumes ready, 





Copies of our new Catalogues sent postpaid to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


7-13 Tremont Place, BOSTON. 70 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 355 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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THE TOMB OF AMERIGO VESPUCCIO. 


BY EDWIN W. CHUBB. 


—ooe 


Anything connected with the history of America is in- 
teresting to an American, and especially to the American 
when abroad. I do not suppose many Americans know 
the location of the resting-place where lie the remains of 
the man whose name bas been given to a great continent. 
It is not essential to know. ‘He was a humbug,” you 
say. “America should not be called America.” But 
the fact remains that it is called America, and so when I 
found his tomb today I felt an interest in it and hope a 
few words about it will not be devoid of interest. 

I had been walking in the “Cascine,” the beautiful 
park of the Florentines, and having seen the Queen of 
England as she drove by, was walking home again along 
the banks of the Arno. When near the Carraja bridge I 
turned to the left into the unpretending church of S. Sal- 
vadore. Here in one of the chapels lies the Florentine 
navigator whose name shall remain known as long as men 
love freedom. No towering monument, costly and grand, 
marks his grave, nothing but a flat square marble slab 
about thirty inches square and looking much like the fol- 
lowing sketch : 





a—Inecription running around, 
thus: S. AMERIGO VESPU- 
CIO POSERIS QSVIS: 
MLXXI. 





b—Parple gray marble with a 














FLORAL CHARADES. 
BY ALICE HAZELTINE. 


1. My /irst tells in what kind of my second my whole is 
sometimes planted. 

2. My first expresses rivalry; my second is an excla- 
mation; my third expresses command or permission ; 
my whole is a favorite flower. 

3. My first is used in stamping; my second is used in 
shopping ; my third is used in cheering; my whole is a 
wild or cultivated flower. 

4. My first ia a boy’s nickname; my second is a girl’s 
name; my third is an article; my fourth is a slang term 
for silent; my whole is a popular flower. 

5. My first contains money; my second is a country 
road; my whole is a weed disliked by gardeners. 

6. My first means him; my second is what he ought 
todo; my third he sometimes exclaims; my fourth he 
may use in his compositions; my whole is a fragrant 
flower. 

7. My first is a harbor; my second is a personal pro- 
noun; my third expresses wants my fourth is an article ; 
my whole is a bright colored flower. 

8. My first is what the gardener must give to his gar- 
den; my second is what the gardener’s arm may become 
as a result of too much of my first; my whole is an or- 
namental tree. 

9. My first is what a boy named; my second likes to 
to play; my whole is a garden flower. 

10. My first is a girl’s name; my second is what 
misers love; my whole is an old-fashioned flower. 

ANSWERS. 


REFERENCE BOOKS IN LANGUAGE. 


[It would be practically impossible to make such a list as this 
complete. The editor has simply given the titles of books that he 
has long used in his own library, all of which have been usefal. } 

Ayer’s Orthoepist,’ $1.00. 

Ayer’s Verbalist,* $1.00. 

Brewer’s Reader’s Hand Book,? $2.50. 

Brewer’s Writer’s Hand Book,? $2.50. 

Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,? $2.50. 

Brewer’s Handbook of Allusions,? $2.50. 

100,000 Synonyms,3 $1.00. 

Manual of Foreign Quotations.+ 

Phyfe’s School Pronouncer.* 

Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce ? + 

Phyfe’s 7,000 Words Often Mispronounced.+ 

Soule and Wheeler’s English Pronunciation.5 

Roget's Thesaurus.° 

Short Stories from Dictionary,” 60 ets. 

Whately’s Synonyms.5 

English Words.® 

Alford’s Queen’s English.9 

Our Mother Tongue,’® $1.50. 

Champney’s History of English,* $1.25. 

Molee’s Pure Saxon English,‘? $1 00. 

Garlanda’s Fortunes of Words,'3 $1.25. 

Garlanda’s Philosophy of Words,*3 $1.25. 

French’s Study of Words.* 

French’s Glossary of English Words.' 

French’s English, Past and Present. '+ 

Richard Grant White’s Words and Their Uses,°® $1.50. 

Our Dictionaries,'5 $1.25. 

Stem Dictionary.' 








. , 1. Prim, rows (primrose). 
strip of mottled black running 2. Vie, Oh, let (violet). The English Language,*® 60 cts. 
across. 3. Die, cent, rah (dicentra). —s Inductive Studies in English,' 40 cts. 
‘ keat’s Etymological Dictionary," 50 cts. 
In this town rest the remains of celebrated persons, — “4 a a re a —" — vd KC 4 N.Y 9 mi 
: : js . Purse, slave (pursiave). . American Book Co., N. Y. . Dick & Fit Id, N. Y. 
Michael Angelo, Elizbeth Barrett Browning, Theodore 6. He lie Oh Ros o (heliotrope) 2. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phil. 106. Doda, Mead. & Co., N. Y. 
Parker,—but none shall live so long in the memory of 7 P eae . ty 1 pe}: : 4 S - evell, Chicago. 11, Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 
man as this navigator whose bones lie under the plain 8.  predipecde ye aR cawe am) 5. Lee & Shepard, ky ‘ia 1. re ory Ne _. 
marble slab in the church of S. Salvadore along the banks 9. Bal. Sam (baleam) 6. Sheldon & Co., N. ¥. 14. Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y. 
tie dion 10. Mu ’ 1d (Mari ° ld 7. Lothrop Pab. Co, Boston. 15. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 
; . Mary, gold (Marigold). 8 Harper Brothers, N. Y. 16. Maynard, Merrill & Co.,N.Y. 








THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO. 


Educational Publishers, Boston, Chicago. 





New Text-Books for Grammar Schools. 
Algebra for Beginners. By ww. F. Brapsury and G. C. Emery, authors 


of text books in Algebra, etc. Price, 60c. ; examination copy, 30C¢. 


This work was published in March last, and prepared to meet the call for a suitable 
text book graded for beginners in the study in the higher classes in Grammar Schools. 
The subject is presented somewhat differently than in the ordinary text books, and it will 
be found fitted in a peculiar manner for the place intended. 


Elementary Lessons in Physics. 
Schools, Peabody, Mass. About 160 pages. Examination copy, 30c. 


This work, like the preceding, was prepared in the light of the recent discussions as to | 
the place of Algebra and Physics in the Grammar School Course, and the publishers feel | 
assured that instructors of pupils beginning these subjects, whether in the upper grade of | 
Grammar Schools, or in the High School, will find these text books to successfully meet 
all their requirements. This work will be issued in the present summer. 


Sight Arithmetic. By Wo. F. Brapsury, author of Bradbury’s Arithmetics 


and Higher Mathematics. Examination copy, roc. 


_ Consists exclusively of oral work, and designed for the Grammar School grade. It fur- 
nishes a large number and variety of carefully prepared and well graded problems in 
Mental Arithmetic. It has several original features in the method of presenting the sub 
ject, and it is confidently believed will prove unequalled as a text book for promoting that 
facility and correctness in numerical operations, now, more fully than ever before, Bas 
vy: Ay telh- gaa a result in the Grammar School work. In preparation, to be issued 


FOR HICH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
+] s 
Bradbury's Academic Geometry. Plane and solid, $1.25 ; examina. 


tion copy, 6oc. 


Published last year, especially adapted to the present requir issi 
leading colleges and technical schools. Centelas 3 large Seeds of conthenin on inal 
demonstration, and of practical problems, in addition to the usual treatment of the oabiec’ 
The book is meeting with great favor. An edition is published consisting of P| 
Geometry only. Price, 75c. Examination copy, 40c. , wii 


The Duntonian Writing Books. 


. Notwithstanding the number of Copy Books that have been published since the 
: oo none present a system that produces as good, and at the same time ele ant 
handwriting for business and social purposes. It gives that freedom of moveme t th 

insures facility of execution. sia 





For circulars and information as 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 


By Joun B, Girrord, Supt. of Algebra Examination Papers. 


to these and or 4 : , 
other important educational works, correspondence ts cordially requested. 


Educators when looking for the best books to adopt for the fall 
schools are invited to examine: 


3 s 
Bradbury and Emery’s Academic Algebra. Price, $1.08 ; exami- 
tion copy, 50C. 
It embodies the best of accepted methods, and on every page will be recognized the 
work of the skilled and thorough teacher. The wide taeobusiien of this iogk and its 
| popularity are most gratifying. 





| For admission to leading New England 
Colleges. Price, soc. 
It contains over a thousand examples that have been given as tests for these Colleges 


No better exercises for review work can be found. 


b | . . s 
Bradbury s Series of Arithmetics. Practical, 75c, ; Elementary, 25C. ; 
Cogswell’s Lessons in Number, 25c. , 


|. These books are thoroughly adapted to business methods, and to the best methods of 
|Instruction. The number, variety and practical character of the examples is a noticeable 
feature. The Lessons IN NuMBER is a recent publication in the series, being a new 
Primary Arithmetic by Supt. CoGsWELL of Cambridge, who has given special attention to 
the instruction in this grade, believing that of prime importance. His book can be ad- 
by the highs — any other series of arithmetics. It is endorsed and recommended 

ighest authorities in primary instructi inati ee i ; Ele- 
ieeas tee. p y instruction. Examination copy: Practical, 4oc.; Ele 


Meservey’s Text Books in Book-keeping. 


Entry, 80c. ; Single Entry alone, 6oc. 
Blanks for either Edition, 

_ Used largely in every State in the Union. 

High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfa 

and Double Entry, 50c.; Single Entry, 300. ; 


Single and Double 
; Double Entry alone, 70. Full sets of 


They seem to meet the requirements of 
ctory manner. Examination copy: Single 
Double Entry, 40c. 


Meservey’s Political Economy. 6oc. ; examination copy, 30¢. 


Designed for the High School or advanced Grammar School d Th biect is 
made clear and brought within the easy ; ©chool grades. e subject 1s 


Stone's History of England. 85c. ; examination copy, 40c. 


The social life, manners and habits of th i i i 
, s e people at different periods are a special 
feature of this book. It contains numerous maps, and will be feend & text book well pre 
pared, impartial, and written in a style to interest the pupil. 











23 Hawley St., Boston. 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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WAS SHE JUSTIFIED? 


BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


There was once a young woman who was a teacher. 
This same young woman, at first enthusiastic in her work, 
became in the course of time exceedingly aweary of the 
Profession, and the Profession, undeniably responsive, 
became just as aweary of her. 

One day she made a solemn vow that never, never, 
NEVER, again would she teach; but she did, and this is 
the way it came about. The question is, Was she jus- 
tified ? 

Yes, it was the last day, the very last day’s teaching 
for her/ What happiness! How truly pitiable were her 
fellow-laborers, who could not make up their minds to free 
themselves from the bondage which held them. Sarely, 
anything were better than the galling yoke of disgruntled 
parents, pedantically critical principals, and officious and 
pompous school boards. Better a pot of herbs where in- 
dependence was than shining shekels gathered under low- 
ering clouds of tyranny and oppression! So she thought, 
and betook herself full happily to her native heath. All 
went merry for atime. The pot of herbs blossomed lux- 
uriantly, exhaling a rich perfume of independence ; bat 
finally the weather grew cold, and the plant shriveled and 
dried, and no one could ever have told that it had ex- 

‘isted or had had such an aroma attendant upon it ;—all 
of which is but another way of saying that the young 
woman went home rejoicing in her new-born freedom and 
that the rejoicing went on uninterruptedly until a real- 
ization of the density of certain “ hard times,” then upon 
the land, forced upon her a conviction of the total inade- 
quacy of the family resources to meet such an emergency. 

She sat down and pondered long and seriously. Should 
she succumb and teach,—or would it be succumbing! 
Perhaps it were the nobler part. But her vow! Could 
she treat it as naught after all manifold and emphatic re- 
iteration of it? In what an unstable-as-water-thou-shalt- 
not-excel sort of light she would appear! However, 
some vows were better broken than kept. She must not 
be a Jephthah. 


Should she, or should she not assume the yoke again ? 
There seemed no other opening for her, and perhaps— 
but the children! Was it not a crime to undertake the 
forming of their tender minds and souls with no more 
love for them or enthusiasm than she felt now? How- 
ever, enthusiasm and a troup of other desirable qualifica- 
tions and attributes might be forthcoming as concomi- 
tants of the serious and conscientious work she ought to 
do after such a long rest. But, ah, after all said and 
done, how she hated the very thought of a schoolroom ! 

Should she, or should she not ? 

She did. Was she justified? 








WHO AND WHERE IN LITERATORE. 


BY MARIE T. SMITH. 


I. Who is it says: “To write the poem of the human 
conscience, were it only of a single man, were it only of 
the most infamous of men, would be to swallow up all 
epics in a superior and final epic ” ? 

If. Who originated the term “Upper Ten Thou- 
sand”? Also, ‘‘The Almighty Dollar” ? 

III. What popular English novel contains the follow- 
ing? ‘‘ But women, who are (beyond all doubt) the moth- 
ers of all mischief, also nurse that babe to sleep when he 
is too noisy.” 

IV. Also, “ Leaping at the truth, as women do, with 
nothing at all to leap from.” 

V. Give author and place of this famous motto, 
* Know thy opportunity.” 

VI. Who said, “It is always pleasant to track poets 
through the gardens of their predecessors and find out 
their likings by a flower snapped off here and there to 
garnish their own nosegays ” ? 

VII. What German poet said: “ One need only grow 
old to become gentler in one’s judgments. I see no fault 
committed which I could not have committed myself” ? 

VIII. What novelist of the National Period said, 
‘God may forgive sins, but awkwardness has no forgive- 
ness in heaven or earth ” ? 


IX. Who said, 


‘© There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.’’ 


X. What writer under a masculine nom de plume 
makes Frederick the Great say, “ Who will dare flatter 
himself that he will be able to wrest a sincere reply from 
@ woman?” 








TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE HINTS. 


Make a good program. 

Hold every speaker to “ time.” 

Vary the exercises. 

Appreciate the value of good singing. 

Have the best soloist you can command. 

If you have a precenter to lead in *‘ congregational sing- 
ing,” it will inspire a meeting greatly, but “ dragging ” is 
funereal. 

Pay little regard to the courtesy that requires you to 
give great prominence to a professional bore. 

Have some specially bright talent that is not on the 
program. 

If it is possible to have genuine wit sparkle now and 
then, cultivate opportunities for it. 

Meetings are liable to suffer from lack of opportunity 
for discussion, but they are more liable to suffer from 
lack of pointed discussion when there is opportunity. 

Do not honor stupidity because it is pretentious. 

Have the least possible business transacted. 

Squelch the man who magnifies the “constitution.” 

Look well to the ventilation. 

Allow no exercise to proceed that cannot be heard 
You are more to the 300 than to any one. 

Commence on time. 

Never let the meeting run away with you. 

Be uniformly courteous, even if you must be keen. 

Keep in touch with the audience. 

Never apologize for what has been or has not been, for 
what is or is not. Make the best of what you have. 

Any meeting that is alive has elements of success, and 
any meeting is a failore that is dead. 








* CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, -# 
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University Series, 


NEW YORK: 153-155 FirrH AVENUE. 


American History Series, 








% 


Guens teow Santen. 





And many notable separate Text-Books, recently published. Attention ts called to a few. Complete list will be cheerfully sent. 


NOTE THE AUTHORS — NOTE IMPORTANT INTRODUCTIONS — NOTE OPPORTUNITIES FOR EXAMINATION. 





ARISTOTLE AND THE ANCIENT EDUCATIONAL| ALCUIN: and the Rise of the Christian Schools. CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, 


THomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. | 
*“ The Great Educators.”’ 


**T know of nothing in English that covers the field of Greek edu- 
cation so well. You will find it very hard to maintain this level in the 
later works of the series, but I can wish you nothing better than that 
you may do so.’’—G. STANLEY HALL, Clark University. 


IDEALS. By 
I2mo, $1.00 net. 





ABELARD: and the Origin and Early History | 
OF UNIVERSITIES. By GABRIEL ComPayre. | 
I2mo, $12mo, $1.00 net. “The Great Educators.” | 
Adopted for the Chautauqua “ Garnet Seal’ Course. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. 
Wo. STARR DANA. With over One Hundred Illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 


THE COLONIAL ERA. | 
(American History Series.) By GEORGE P. FISHER. | 
Price, $1.25. 


THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. | 
(American History Series.) By WILLIAM M. SLOANE. | 
Price, $1.25. | 

| 


GREAT ARTISTS’ BIOGRAPHIES. 


Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and Students | 
of Art, Each volume contains abont 16 illustrations, in- 
cluding a Portrait of the master, and is strongly bound 
in decorated cloth. Per volume, $1.25. 


By ANDREW F, WEsT, Ph.D. 12mo,$1.conet. ‘“ The 
Great Educators.” Adopted for the Chautauqua “ Gar- 
net Seal ” Course. 


THE REALM OF NATURE. 
Price, $1.50 net. Physical Geography. 
A description of the structure of the Universe, the form, mate- 


By HuGuH R. MILL.| 
(Univ. Series.) 


rial, and processes of the earth, and the relations which they bear | 


to Life in its varied phases. 


* An excellent book, clear, comprehensive, and remarkably accu- | 


rate.’’—Prof. W. N. DAVIS, of Harvard. 


By JoHN B. GRANT. 


By Mrs. | 
| $1.50 net. 


12mo, $1.50 net. | 
MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 
For the use of Schools, Art Students, and General 
Readers. 
and Welcker. By ALEXANDER S. MurRRAY, Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Mu- 
seum. With 45 plates on tinted paper, representing 
more than 90 Mythological Subjects. 
the second revised London edition. 


Crown 8vo, $175. 


Founded on the Works of Petiscus, Preller, | 


Reprinted from | 


IN RELATION TO MODERN 
Yale. 


ESPECIALLY 

CIVILIZATION. 

Price, $2.00. 
Within three months of its issue a second edition has been 


By GeorGe B. ADAMS, 


| required. 


ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. 


By J. H. MUIRHEAD. [rice, $1.00 net. “ University 


Series.” 
Introduced in Brown Uuiversity, Bowdoin College, Smith Col- 
lege, University of Pennsylvania, etc. 


/OUR COMMON BIRDS, and How to Know Them. 


With Sixty-four Full-page Plates. Oblong 12mo, 


| THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND, 1580-1643. 


With 148 Illustrations and Maps. 12mo, $1.50. 


“T have read ‘The Making of New England,’ and like it exceed- 
ingly. The matter is well chosen and well arranged. The picture of 
early Colonial life is clear and excellent.”—FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


THE MAKING OF VIRGINIA AND THE MIDDLE 


COLONIES, 1678-1701. With 89 illustrations and 
maps. I2mo, $1.50. 


|THE MAKING of the GREAT WEST, 1512-1883. 


With 145 Illustrations and _ 12mo, $1.50. 


—$———— TT 





Special E Examination Terms permit the return of books or allow teachers to been) them at Introduction Price. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Publications sent free. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York. 


Inpvctrve Srupres 1n EneuisH Grammar. By Wil- 
liam R Harper and Isaac B, Burgess. 7} x5 inches. 96 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

The teaching of English grammar is sure to awaken much re- 
newed interest and create a disturbance in methodology. The 
line of battle between the conservative and radical forces is to be 
shifted from the field of mathematics to that of language. — Those 
who have felt called upon especially to defend the quality and 
quantity of work done in arithmetic very generally concede that 
they are at a disadvantage in matters of detail when it comes to 
argument, and the resultant discipline is not sufficiently tangible to 
enable one to present strong testimony from personal experience. 
In the matter of English, however, there is not wanting a vast array 
of testimony from strong men who affiem that they received more 
appreciable advantage in the matter of discipline from the analysis 
and parsing of Eoglish masterpieces than from all the rest of their 
school work. Colonel Parker thinks that one year, and that late 
in the course, is all the time that should be given to teaching Eng- 
lish grammar; while others insist that too much time cannot be 
given to the subject. 

President Harper, who hae wrought many changes in the teach- 
ing of ancient and modern foreign languages, commits himself un- 
equivocally to the necessity of better preparations in the study of 
foreign modern languages in the grammar echools through the 
study of English. He believes that the best work in English for 
the child who is not to enter the high school is to fit him for the 
best work in the high school were he to go. He says unhesitatingly 
that ‘a large part of the difficulty in teaching an ancient or a 
moderna foreign language in high schools arises from the fact that 
the children have never really studied English grammar in the lower 
grades.’’ He is convinced that English grammar ought to be re- 
lated to the discipline in grammar school work very much as Latin 
and Greek are to the discipline of the high school course, and that 
the study of English is not a disciplinary power in the elementary 
schools is due, in his opinion, to faulty methods in teaching. 

These lessons were originally prepared for publication with his 
Latin Primer, because he believed such preliminary work to be in- 
dispensible to good work in grammar. The success attained by 
those who have thus used these studies has led to the adaptation 
of the methods to a book for common school study of grammar. 

In less than one hundred pages these authors have presented 
a clear, concise, and yet relatively exhaustive study of English 
grammar; they have really presented the acience of English gram- 
mar in a simple, usable form. Whatever work the child does 
alone this line is sure to develop him along three lines,— Power to 

use Exglish: power to appreciate English ; discrimination in testing 
the effective use of English. 


GINN & CO., Boston. 


An ExAmInATION MANUAL IN PLANE GEOMETRY. 

G. A. Wentworth and G. A. Hill. 138 pp., 7x5. 

More and more does the secondary school work in mathematics 
tend to make the student do his work independently, placing upon 
the t the responsibility for testing frequently, searchingly, 
and exhaustively the student’s power to deal with the conditions 
presented by problems. This examination manual in geometry ie 
a masterpiece, presenting as it does the college examinations given 


By 





at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Colambia, and the Institute 
of Technology, for several years past, preparing for them by a 
hundred questions which test the student’s power to diseriminate in 
the use of mathematical terms, knowledge of postulates, action, 
theorems, and corrolaries. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New YORK. 


ORATIONS AND AppREssEs OF Grorce WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Vol. II.,527 pp. Vol. IIL, 
407 pp. Each, $3.50, 

Of the three volumes into which Professor Norton has collected 
the orations and addresses of George William Curtis, the first con- 
tained those connected with his educational interests. This volume 
has already been noticed by the JOURNAL. Volume II. contains 
the addresses and reports on the reform of the civil service, the first 
one delivered in 1869, and the last in 1892. In them one may read, 
in the words of the man to whom the civil service reform movement 
owes so much of its strength, the history of the movement, ite con- 
ception and the early efforts, and the rapid growth and development, 
ever gaining in popular strength. Year after year Mr. Curtis re- 
ported the progress made in one function or another, and always 
from a position in which he was in closest touch with all that was 
being done for the purifying of the American public service. Again 
and again, ever moderate, sure of his ground, but urged by what he 
felt to be one of the greatest disgraces upon the American citizens, 
Mr. Cartis urged the need of doing something, and preased the con- 
ditions home upon the friends banded together for this great pur- 
pose, or spoke no less earnestly and convincingly to assembled 
clergy, political workers, and students of social science. The vol- 
ume contains the eleven addresses made each year before the Civil 
Service Reform League, from ite beginning in 1881 down to 1892. 
The series is prefaced by a work by Mr. William Potte, the secre- 
tary of the League since its beginning, in which he traces the con- 
ditions leading to the organization from 1873 to 1881. Altogether 
nothing could possibly give a better idea of the movement which 
must ever be most closely associated with George William Curtis. 

The third volume, which has an admirable portrait of Mr. Curtis, 
contains his historical and memorial addresses. For over thirty 
years no one was in a position to know and observe more intimately 
the men, in public and private life, whose career will be the great 
credit of America during the last half centary. General Sedgwick, 
Sumner, Garfield, Wendell Phillips, Bryant, and Lowell, the 
noblest graduates of our country and its conditions, were as happy 
ia their common eulogist as Mr. Cartie was in his subjecte. The 
more distinctly historical addresses printed here were delivered 
before the Army of the Potomac, at Gettysburg in 1888, at the 
centennial celebration of Concord fight, at the centennial of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender, at the dedication of the soldiers’ monument at 
Pittsfield, Mass., at the unveiling of the Washington statue in New 
York in 1883, and at the laying of the corner stone of the memorial 
arch in New York in 1890. The address at the unveiling of the 
statae to Robert Burns, in Central Park, shows how deep was Mr. 
Curtis’ interest in literature and its heroes. 

George William Curtis was one whom Americans will sometime 
honor as the man of the last generation who most fully represented 
those qualities towards the development of which American civ- 
lization should lend all its energies. A party man, who felt 
that it was better to sacrifice the opinion of his partisans for a 
fature good, devoting himself unceasingly for a specific end, hardly 
hoping to see the accomplishment of an ideal, which was yet ever 
just within sight, Mr. Cartis left on record the possibilities, the 
disappointmants, the inevitable lack of appreciation and respactfal 


regard and the grand personal satisfaction which can but be given 
by such a life as his. When his biography is justly written, as it 
will be, there will hardly be another life so well deserving the care- 
fal, thoughtal reading of every boy and girl, man and woman, 
growing up and living under American conditions. The forees 
which gave this life its strength will appear nowhere more clearly 
and more impressively than as embodied in his own utterances 
when addressing these same American citizens whose interests he 
had ever most at heart. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston. 


PracticAL Mernops in Microscopy. By Charles H. 

Clark, A.M. 73¢x5. Price, $1 60. 

Modern methods, especially, demand the use of apparatus, and 
no one thing is more needed than the ekillfal use of a good micro- 
scope. No schoolroom, from the primary to the university, can 
afford to be without a good microscope in the hands of a skillfal 
teacher. The blackboard is really no more essential than the 
microscope, and what a first-class dictionary is to the child’s know!- 
edge of words that he does not appreciate, the microscope is to the 
unappreciated in nature. 

It is too much to ask that every teacher now in the service ba an 
expert through experience, but this work of Professor Clark's is 
so practical, simple, and complete as to make it possible for any 
teacher to know how to use the microscope in the study of objects 
of all kinds and the mounting of objects which are to be studied. 

The eminently practical character of the book will be appreciated 
when we say that entire chapters are devoted to its use in botany, 
in the study of animal tissues, chemical crystals, minerals, bac- 
teria, etc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., New YorK. 
ELEMENTARY AtagesRa. By J. Hamilton Smith, M.A. 

470 pp., 44x7. Price, $1.00. 

The famous English mathematical series by Hamblin Smith 
which has had the market in Eogland for nearly a quarter of a 
century has been fully and carefully revised by the author with ana 
eye upon the American market. Its introduction is so simple, the 
development of the subject so natural, the examples so abundant, . 
and the grading so careful, that it is admirably adapted to begin- 
ners; while the treatment is so exhaustive as to take one through 
quadratic equations, the theory of indices, surds, and logarithms. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


HistoRY OF THE En@uisH LANGUAGE. 

Lounsbury. 74x5. Price, $1.12. 

No history is more fascinating than that which is recorded in the 
growth and development of a language, and the development of no 
other language has been so interesting as that of the Eoglish. Yale 
may be said to be preéminently our ‘‘ English’’ college, as Cam- 
bridge is our ‘‘ history ’’ university. 

Professor Lounsbury has been long devoted to the phases of Eng- 
lish grammatical development, in which there is special interest at 
this time, and this is his record of what he has learned throngh a 
long and interesting study of the language and its history. The 
work is thoroughly scholarly and at the same time highly literary 
in its character. It is fifteen years since his first work appeared, 
during which time he has been revelling in modern researches that 
have thrown sidelights upon the language, and he gives to the re- 
vision very valuable philological conclusions. 

(Continued on page 22 ) 
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For Boys and Girls. 
Nothing like it published before in this country. 





Books are now controlled by me. 
the author to the needs of American Schools. 
Physical Culture in this country. 
been recently adopted in London, England. 


FREE GYMNASTICS FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Is now in Fifteenth Thousand. The exercises are such as form a part of the great German 
System, the result of a century’s work of some of the best pedagogues, patriots and statesmen 
FREE GYMNASTICS FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS is an 


of Germany. Price, 60 cts. 
abridged edition of the above. 


LIGHT GYMNASTICS, 


Price, 35 cts. 


or the THIRD BOOK, contains exercises with Poles, Damb Bells, 


Clubs. 


Full description, contents, etc., on request. 


cess tuan ENSIGN’S OUTLINES OF U. S. HISTORY 


We want to sell more than 100,000 this year. 
most complete and most generally used book of Historical Outlines now issued. 


100,000 
COPIES OF 


were sold last year. 


Price, 25 cts., or $2.40 per dozen. 


GIFFIN’S MANUAL IN ARITHMETIC. 


By Wo. M. GirFin, Vice Principal of the Cook Co, (11l.) Normal School 


WHAT IS SATD OF IT. 


** It will almost compel the average teacher to do good work.”’—A. N. HusTep, Nor. Sch ba 
** The pupil is lead to observe, to construct and to judge for himself at every seen. fit Bee an 


The book is in four parts, viz.: Book I, ON LINES, price, 40 cts. 


cts. Book III, on PERCENTAGE, 25 cts. 
these books at 20 per cent. discount. 


NORSE STORIES. 


teacher says, in speaking of using them: 
In paper, 15 cts.; in boards, 20 cts. 


MY BUSINESS 


CARL BETZ, 


Director and Supervisor of Physical Culture, Kansas City, Mo. 


Fourth Book—Popular Gymnastics or Outdoor 
Gymnastics of the Play Ground. 


t ) These sports are so grand and so heart- 
cheering that boys of all ages will welcome them. Nicely illustrated, full directions, all up 
o the times, makes it a very desirable book for every school to have, 


CARL BETZ'S PHYSICAL CULTURE 


The system is the German, but has been adapted by 
R He is the most successful teacher of 
His methods are used theworld over. 


, It gives the teacher all the essentials of exercises with movable appliances, and leads 
him on until he is able to free himself from the text of the book. Price, 75 cts. 


Book IV., ON VOLUME, price, 25 cts. Any of) 
The work complete in ONE VOLUME, $1.00 net. 


’ This is a collection of 20 Stories of NORSE GODS AND 
HEROES, founded on good literature, for Supplementary 


(Now ready.) 


Price, 65 cts. 


Book three has 


Revised Edition. 


Rings, Wands, and Indian 16mo, cloth. $1.00. 


ment. Appendix. 


It is the best, 


16mo, cloth. 75 cents. 





Book II., ON AREA, 40 


Reading. Story Telling, etc. A 


is to supply teachers with the best books and apparatus to be had in their line 


for the least money, and with 
logues as follows: 


the greatest promptness that can be given. 
100-page MY OWN PUBLICATIONS, 100 Pages cin«sified lists of 


I issue cata- Our Educational 


all books on EDUCATION. 16 Pages STANDARD LIBRARIES for SCHOOLS, 32 Pages Teceipt of price. 


of SCHOOL APPARATUS, MAPS, Etc. 80 Pages 
all of these on request, 


KINDERGARTEN GOODS. Any or 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. | ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 


Catalogue 


Nine Books for Teachers. 
GOLUMBIAN KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 


TOTAL ECLIPSES 
OF THE SUN. 


By MABEL Loomis Topp. 





| PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
IN AMERICA. 


By W. I. FLETCWER. 
Librarian of the Amherst Coliege Library. 


_ Edited by Professor Todd, of Amherst College. Timely and readable monographs of permanent 
interest. Scientific but untechnical and illustrated. Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 
TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


i | I2mo. $1.00. “Of vital importance to every boy, and at onvo attractive 
and iastructive."—New England Fournal of Education, 


By E. A. ABBOTT aud J. R. SEELEY. 
HOW TO PARSE. 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholarship in English Grammar, 


ENGLISH LESSONS. 


For English People. Vocabulary. 
16mo, cloth. $1.50. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. 


Rules on English Composition. 


Diction. Meter. Hints on Selections and Arrange- 


16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


An Introduction to English Grammar. 
Jno. G. R. McELRoy, Professor of the English Language inthe University of Pennsylvania. 


By EDWARD E. HALE. 

THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 

| School Edition. Illustrated. Square 12mo. Paper covers, 30 cents. 

By REV. PHILLIP STAFFORD MOXOM. 
‘I never had so much interest with so little effort.” THE AIM OF LIFE 


Plain Talks to Young Men and Women. 


American edition. Revised and enlarged 


16mo, eloth. $1.00, 


sent free. Any book, postpaid, on 








SOURNAL OF 


June 28, 1894. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





Enghsh Flistory for Americans. 


By THomMas WENTWORTH Hiccinson,, Author of ‘“ Young Folks’ History of the 
United States,” etc., and EpDwARD CHANNING, Assistant Professor of History 
in Harvard University. With 77 Illustrations, 6 Colored Maps, Bibliography, 
a Chronological Table of Contents, and Index. Pp. xxxii-334. 
Teachers’ price, $1.20. 





12mo, 


“TI take great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of the book, and believe it to be 
the best introduction to English history hitherto made for the use of schools. It is just 
what is needed in the school and in the family. It is the first history of England that I 
have seen which gives proper attention to sociology and the evolution of political ideas, 


PUBLISH 





WORKS BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Young Folks? Hiistory of the United States. 


With Maps and Illustrations, an appendix coveringa list of books for consultation, 
Constitution of the U. S., Chronological Table, Index, and a Series of Questions. 


12mo, $1.00 mez. 
Young Folks’ History of American Explorers. 
12mo. With illustrations. $1.25. 
The work may also be had in 8 parts, each compiste in itself, with illustrations, 
in paper covers, each part 15 cents net. 


Short Studies of American duthors. 


12mo, boards, 30 cents met. 


Hints on Writing and Speechmaking. 


Price, 





without neglecting what is picturesque and interesting to-the popular taste. The device of 
placing the four historical maps at the beginning and end deserves special mention for its 
convenience. Allow me to congratulate you on the publication of so excellent a text 
book.”—Dr. W. 7. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


“ The volume has been lavishly illustrated, . . . all taking the student away from the 
ideas of things as he sees them about him, and giving an idea of their real relation to him 
and to his forefathers. The six maps have been prepared with great care to omit the 
superfluous details and to give the clearest ideas of where things happened. The table 
of contents has been arranged chronologically, providing one of the most usable chronolo- 
gies of English history available. ... A book . . . without which no teacher should try 
to teach English history to American readers.”—Fournal of Education, Boston. 


“ The merits of the work are so considerable; the reputation of its authors so high? 
the mechanical execution of the book, and especially the illustrations, so attractive, that it 
is certain to be widely used... . With general teaching of the book little fault can be 
found.’’—Wation, New York. 


“The title of this work brings before us at once its distinctive peculiarity. We have 
here a book intended for Americans, written with that thought in view from the first; and 
we find, on reading, that all points of interest to us are especially emphasized. ... The 
list of reference books given in the beginning is an especially admirable feature, as it fur- 
nishes valuable aid in collateral studies.”—Post Graduate Quarterly, Wooster, Ohio. 


“ This little book is especially full as it approaches the periods in which the English 
trunk was putting out the branches of colonial life, and is most satisfactory in its treat- 
ment of contemporaneous history. The narrative is full and yet clear, the style is easy 
and winning, and the book is sure to evoke commendation from teacher, and enthusiasm 
from pupils. It is amply illustrated, and has good maps.”—Book Buyer, New York. 


16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 





Lessons on Elementary Science. 


LONGMANS’ OBJECT LESSONS. 


HINTS ON PREPARING AND GIVING THEM. . WITH FULL NOoTEs or Com. 
PLETE CoursES OF LESSONS ON ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


By Davip SALMON, Principal of the Training College, Swansea; Revised and Adapted 
to American Schools by JoHN F. WooDHULL, Professor of Methods of Teaching 
Natural Science in the New York College for the Training of Teachers. 12mo. 246 
pages. 152 Illustrations. Mailing Price, $1.10. 

PART I1.—HINTS ON PREPARING AND GIVING LESSONS. 

Should Science be Taught?—When should Science Teaching Begin?—Subjects of 
Lessons—Matter of Lessons—Notes of Lessons—IIlustrations—Language—Questions— 
Telling and Eliciting—Emphasis—Summary—Recapitulation. (Pp. 1-36) 

PART II1.—NOTES OF LESSONS. 
First Year.—(a) Lessons on Common PFrop-| Third Year.—(a) Lessons on Elementary 
erties. (4) Lessons on Common Animals.| Chemistry and Physics. (4) Lessons on 


(c) Lessons on Plants. | Animals. (c) Lessons on Flowers. 


Second Year.—(a) Lessons on Common Prop-| Fourth Year.—(a) Lessons on Elementary 
erties. (4) Lessons on Animals. (c) Les-| Physics. (4) General Lessons on Natural 
sons on Plants. History. (c) Lessons on Element’y Botany. 





Prospectus with Specimen Pages sent upon application. 


Notes of a Lesson on the Cat.—Index. (Pp. 41-238.) 





Longmans, Green, & Co. will send their Classified Catalogue of School Books, covering works in all branches of Education, to any address, upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


15 East 16th St.,. NEW YORK. 
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Blackboards, 
Globes, Charts. 
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AGENTS WANTED for the 


United States Series Maps 


AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
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Write for Complete Catalogue, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


United States School Furniture Go. 


315-321 Wabash Ave. Sidney, 74 Fifth Ave. 
CHICACO. OHIO. NEW YORK. 
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The aE For FREE 
ONLY SYSTEM OLDEN QYSTE Text- Book 
of its kind Foe vIn OOKS eas 
Frese Cities. 





IN THE WORLD! 


| HOLDEN PATENT BOOK GOVER CO. 


Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
A Complete Protection to both the Outside and Inside of the Book. 


Recommended, after thorough tests, in the last Pennsylvania State Report. 


ADOPTED RECENTLY BY THE SCHOOL BOARDS OF 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Duluth, Faribault, Wilkes Barre. 


USED FOR 10 YEARS IN MASSACHUSETTS ; 
5 YEARS IN BANGOR, AUGUSTA, BIDDEFORD, SACO, Maine ; 
4 YEARS IN MANCHESTER, CONCORD, PORTSMOUTH, NASHUA, N. H. 


Samples sent on receipt of stamp. Name this paper. 


New England Bureau of Education 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputa- 
ition. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and 
Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager he 
|has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 


|teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 
Still another of our teachers elected in the same New England city, 
making six during the current year, as follows: (1) Grammar, $2000 ; 
(2) Grammar, $2000; (3) Manual Training, $1200; (4) Elocution 
and Physical Culture (lady), $900; (5) Kindergarten Critic, $750 ; 
(6) Primary, $600 ; aggregate salaries = $7,450. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to 
school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 
Address or call upon 

















HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
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(Continued from page 20. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Tae War or Inperenpence. By John Fiske. 200 pp., 
5. Price, 50 cts. i 

Soob a publishing house as this, holding the copyrights of many 
of the most distinguished American authors, owes it to the public 
to prepare for school use those classic selections especially adapted 
to child life. This house has been doing good service in this direc- 
tion, but a beginning only has been made. ; 

John Fiske is one of the most judicious, attractive, and sugges- 
tive of the modern historical writers ; his work, also, has been con- 
fined to those phases of American history with which the schools 
should have much to do. The one period of American history 
which all must study and to the study of which no class of citizens 
would or could object is the War of Independence, since America 
as she is, had her birth in that war, as she had her new birth in the 
Civil War. Every student of American history, whatever text-book 
may be used, will broaden his knowledge materially and intensify 
historical thought greatly by reading in a supplementary way at 
least those chapters upon the colonial life, the French wars, the 
stamp act, and all that follows down to the birth of the nation. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Evectriciry AND Maenetism. By D. G. Nott, D.Se. 
7x5. 239 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
It is needless to say that electricity is at the front. Whatever 
else the school does teach or does not teach, it makes a mistake 
when it omits the essentials of electricity. One of the means by 
which the elementary school course can be enriched is in the depart- 
ment of electricity and megnetiem. Teachers have been especially 
anxious to have at their command an inexpensive text-book adapted 
to elementary echool want upon these subjects, and, so far as the 
JOURNAL can recall, this work is met for the first time in this 
work by Professor Knott. By a skillful use of type, mach matter 
is introduced that is not to be used in elementary schools bat is 
available for the teacher in private study or for more advanced 
— chapters may be found all the essential facts and 
vital theories regarding magnets, the magnetic flaid, lines of mag- 
netic force, magnetic injanction, terrestrial magnetism, the electric 
flaid, the electric energy, machines, generators, condensers, dielec- 
trics, electro-maguetism, electrolysis, thermo-electricity, and mag- 


neto-electricity. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE. 


No publisher is rendering the ordinary teacher greater 
service than C. W, Bardeen of Syracuse. More thaa all other 
American publishers and educators combined, perhsps, has he suc- 
ceeded in emphasizing the value of the educational Americana, 
The only man to compare with him is Willard Small, One of the 
latest special services rendered the profession by Mr. Bardeen is 
the preparation of the ‘‘Standerd Teachers’ Library,’’ a very sub- 
stantial paper-covered edition of Laurie’s Comenius, Carlyle’s Me- 
moirs of Ascham and Arnold, Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice,’’ De 
Gaimp’s ‘* Pestalozzi,’”’ Herbert Spencer’s “ Eda:ation,’’ Bardeen’s 
** Roderick Hume,’’ De Graff's ‘* Schoolroom Guaide.”’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New YORK. 


Memories or CHANCELLOR Pasquier. Edited by the 

Duc Dandiffret Paequier. Translated by Charles E. Roche, 

In the two volames which he calls The History of My Time, 
Chancellor Pasquier presents a review of the political evolution of 
France through the successive eras of her greatest triamph, her 
greatest humiliation, her greatest incapacity, and her greatest power. 
In his review the author seeks to present men in their relation to the 
times, and the times in their relation to France and her need. Closely 
connected in official capacity with the flactuating political phases 
of the most vital period of France’s history, the aspect of that 
period from Chancellor Pasquier’s point of view differa essentially 
from the usual popular presentation. Parposely he forbears bis- 
torical narrative, that he may present the relations of men and 
events in their true significance and interdependence. His jadg- 
ment is keen aod discerning, and his conclusions are acientitic rather 
than philosophical. Chancellor Pasquier was educated under the 
old régime and consequently was imbued with conservative prin- 
ciples, and a loyalty to the throne. He was too sincerely a student 
of France’s difficulties to be deterred by such sentiments from 
adapting himself in his ablest capacity to her varying fortunes. He 
was too noble of character, nevertheless, to do this from any selfish 
or personal motive to obtain either honor or influence. His service 
was offered so his country, not toher government. Thie is apparent 
in reading the memoirs not, from any attempt on the part of the 
author to produce such an impression, for Chancellor Pasquier is aa 
just to himself as to his colleagues whom he presents in the light of 
their deeds. His estimation is remarkably unbiased. This feature 
adds especial interest to his character studies, especially of the men 
whose names are associated with the making and marring of history, 
such as Napoleon, Talleyrand, and minor satellites of the throne. 
The work is one, which although not itself a history, throws much 
light upon history. It is not retrospective but perspective. The 
shaping of a‘nation is clearly manifest, and in that movement 
intrigue, political engineering, unbending will, royal authority 
appear as so many forces; church, state, and populace appear as 
factors—not puppets indeed without will or reason, but subject to 
‘* time, chance, occasion,’’ despite their individual effort, in conform- 
ity to laws that are beyond the control of human mind, and whose 
consequences extend beyond the limitations of human events. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Boston. 


Toe Evements or Geometry. By Webster Wells, 

S.B. 389 pp., 5x8. Price, $1.25. 

One of the fruits of the ‘‘ enriching of the grammar school pro- 
gram ’’ crusade is a sharp distinction between the phases of teach- 
ing gedmetry, algebra, etc., in the elementary and secondary schools. 
The high school gains as much as the grammar school by the new 
view that is to be taken of the place of different phases of these 
subjects. 

This revision of a masterly work is farther proof that publishers 
and authors do not propose to allow anything to go undone that can 
be done to adapt the work to one or the other. When this work 
was first presented, there was no call for skillful adaptation to the 
grammar school pupils sa there is today; now thie is recognized, 
and this book meets that demand in an ideal way by emphasizing 
the form in which every oral and written demonstration should be 
presented and by providing abundant practice on all points before 
the pupil is expected to acquire the art of atating the proof clearly 
and logically. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York. 


Socran Rerorm AND THE CHURCH. By John R. 

Commons. 176 pp., 44x 7. 

Whether or not the problems of social science shall be solved by 
the school or the charch working independently, or whether they 
shall so far yield their distinctive characteristice and work hand in 
hand with the platform and the press, remains to be seen. A few 
things are practically settled. The church cannot solve these prob- 
lems on the basis of authoritative utterance. The day has passed 
when anathemas have any reformatory force with those who must 
work out these problems, and the day has not arrived in which 
pure echolasticiam or ideal intellectuality can solve these problems, 
however correct the philosophy or exhaustive and scientific the re- 
search. Neither the church nor the school can accomplish any eub- 
stantial social reform along the lines of authority or strictly scien- 
tific effort. The school needs the sympathetic fervor of the church 
as much as the church needs the fundemental science of the school. 
Without both of these, the press and the platform are helpless, to 
say the least. 

Professor Commons has made a wise and effective contribution to 
the effort to bring the church to a acientific foundation and to give 
the school the fervency of conscience. If this book is read by 
churchmen and schoolmen, it will be easier to secure effective 
thought and action along all sociological lines. 


A. LOVELL & CO., NEw; York. 


Farry Taues ror Littite Reapers. By Sarah J. 

Burke. Cloth 7 x 434. 133 pp. 

Imagination is the most vivid and the most active function of the 
young child’s mind. The early impressions which stamp themael veg 
upon his mind and heart during his happy susceptible years grow 
with his growth into conceptions, and according as they are true and 
beautiful do they unconsciously formulate and strengthen within him 
ideals of trath and beauty. A sweet, bright fairy tale is, therefore, 
never a mere fiction, the amusement of an hour and nomore. The 
child less outgrows his faith in fairy folk of myth and fable than he 
grows into their ethical significance,—the fable becomes a parable, 
and the parable a precept, quite according to the law of evolution, 
It is obvious, therefore, that the more simple and direct the narra- 
tive, the more forceful the impression it produces. If the child 
can spell out the simple tale to his own satisfaction, the triamph of 
his achievement is an added power. It is to bring this feature of 
ethical development into the schoolroom that Miss Sarah J. Burke 
has selected a few of the prime favorites from fairy lore, translated 
them into the child’s simple, natural vocubulary, and published 
them in a most attractive little volume. The author has forborne 
to ‘* point the moral ’’ directly, but she has portrayed the characters 
in so forcefal a way that the teaching is obvious. The tales selected 
are ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’’ “ Cinderella,’? ‘‘The Three 
Bears,’’ ‘‘ Little Thumb,’’ and ‘* The White Cat.’’ The binding 
is especially designed to correspond with the contents, 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY. 


The publishers of The Youth's Companion have entered 
a new field, and one that is sure to signify much to the schools. 
They have called from their files that are so rich in material pe- 
culiarly adapted to the reading of children, ‘‘ Selections from The 
Youth’s Companion.’’ No. 1 is ‘‘A Book of Stories;’’ and No. 2, 
** Glimpses of Europe.’’ Price, 10 cents each, or $1.00 a dozen. 
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AND SCHOOL USE. 





Dickens’s Complete Works. A new edition from 
new, large-faced type, well leaded, 15 volume edition, Cloth, 
$15.00; gilt top, $18.75; half calf, $37.50 and $45.00. 30 
Volume Edition. 799 ful! page illustrations, cloth, $40 00; half 
calf, $80.c0; half levant, $110.00. 


George Eliot’s Complete Works. Including 
Poems, Essays, and her Life and Letters, edited by her hus. 
band. New electrotype plates, large type, illus. 

Fine Edition printed on fine English paper, photogravure Fron. 
tispieces. 10 vols. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $15.00. Half calf, 
gilt top, $30.co. 

Popular Edition, with half tone illustrations. 
edition containing the “Life and Letters” complete. 


12mo. Cloth, $6.00. Half Russia, marbled edges, $7. §0. 
pebble, calf, gilt top, $8.40; half calf, gilt top, $12.00. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the ex- 


pression of ideas and assist in literary composition. New 


Edition. Revised and enlarged by the author’s son, J. L. Roget 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50; half calf, indexed, $4.00, 


The only low priced 
6 vols., 
Half 


Children’s Favorite Classics. Few books written 
for young people possess greater merit, or have had a wider 
popularity than the volumes in this series. This new uniform 
style is the most attractive form in which they have ever been 
issued. 

Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. Cloth back and corners, 
fancy paper sides, 8 vols, 16mo. Each 75 cts. 8vo edition, 
borders, attractively bound in white and colors. 
“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” “ Through the Looking 
Glass,” “ Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin,” “The Story of a 
Short Life,” “‘ Lob Lie by the Fire,” ‘‘ The Little Lame Prince,” 
“The Adventures of a Brownie,” “* The Peep of Day.” 


Each $1.25. ' 


Irving (Washington) Complete Works. Popular 
edition. 8 vols.,12mo, $8.00; library edition, cloth, gilt top, 
$10.00; half calf, $16.00; half Russia, $10.00; half pebble 
calf, $11.00. 


Revised Edition. Printed on fine paper. 
gravure Frontispieces. 


Illustrated with Photo 


10 vols, 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, ‘ ; $15.00 

10 vols. Half calf, gilt top, ° ‘ * 30.00 
Little Arthur’s History of England. Little 
Arthur’s History of France, and Little Arthur's | 


History of Rome, giving in’concise and easy language all 
the essential facts of English, French, and Roman History. 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 per volume. 


Crowell’s Standard Library, The best works in 
fiction, history, biography and poetry, carefully selected and 
edited. Suitable for any library, and attractive to readers and 
students of the most refined tastes, at a low price. Printed in 
clear, readable type, on fine English finish paper, and bound in 


a neat, durable style. Each volume containsa carefully printed 

and artistic frontispiece, adding greatly to the interest and 

value of the series. Cloth, gilt top, edges slightly trimmed 

with ample margins. 12mo; per vol., $1.00. 
Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


Handy Volume Classics in Prose and Poetry. 
44 vols. 18mo, neatly boxed. Each volume illustrated with a 
photogravure frontispiece and title page from designs by the 
best artists. Bound in dainty styles. Price, per volume, parti 
colored cloth, 75 cts.; vellum cloth, 75 cts.; silk, full gilt edges, 


| $1.00; half leather, $1.25; full leather, $2.00 ; half calf, $2.00, 

“Idylls of the King,” “In Memoriam,” “ The Princess,” Burns 
Robert Browning. “ Paul and Virginia,” “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 
** Cranford,” “ Lucile,” Emerson, &c. , 





Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s Famous Books. 12 vols, 


$1.50 each. “Famous Leaders among Men,” “ Famous Voy- 


agers and Explorers,” “ Famous Types of Womanhood,” “ Poor 
“Girls Who Became Famous,” 
“Famous American Authors,” 
European Artists,” 
“Famous American Statesmen,” “ Famous English Statesmen,” 


Boys Who Became Famous.” 
“Famous Men of Science,”’ 
“Famous English Authors,” ‘ Famous 


“ Stories From Life.” 


‘*Mrs. Bolton never fails to interest and instruct her readers.”’— 


Chicago Inter Ocean. 


‘* Always written in a bright and fresh style.”’—Boston Home Jour.| Catalogues sent on application. 





- THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, B 


Catalogues sent on application. 


Her lajesty’s Tower. By W. Hepwortu Dixon. 
| New edition, complete in one volume. A history of the Tower 


of London, from the seventh London edition with illus 
tions. Royal 12mo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. ee 


The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 
| Specially adapted to 
| 225 vols. 


| edges. 


school libraries and supplemetary reading. 
Bound in half Russia leather. Gilt back. Marbled 
I2mo. 75 cents each. 


Crowell’s Poets. Half Russia, marbled edges. 108 
volumes. 12mo. Carefully edited and comprising all the best 


English authors. 75 cents per vol, 


Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. Compiled 
by CHARLOTTE FisKE BATES. New and revised edition, with 


40 reproductions of autograph poems and 32 full-page illustra- 
tions. Over goo pages. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, boxed, 
$5.00; full levant, gilt. $10.00; tree calf, gilt, $10.00. 


Victor Hugo’s Works. Crowell’s Illustrated 
Edition. Over 600 illustrations, Printed on superfine calen- 
dered paper. Beautiful clear type and superior binding. Sold 


separately or in sets. Cloth, gilt top, 15 vols., r2mo, $18.75; 
half calf extra, $45.00; half crushed morocco, $52.50. 

The above (1§ vols. in 10), Library edition, soid only in sets. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $15.00. 


Les [liserables. By Victor Huco. _ Illustrated 
edition. 160 full-page illustrations. Translated by IsaBEL F. 
HAPGOOD, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5 vols, $6.25; half calf extra, 


$15.00 ; half crushed morocco, $17.50 ; half crushed levant, $20,00. 


A Dictionary of Quotations in Prose. From 
American and foreign authors, including translations from 
ancient sources. Edited by ANNA L, Warp, compiler of a 
‘‘ Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets.” Extremely valua- 
ble as a book of reference. Crown 8vo, cloth, beveled boards, 
$2,00; half calf, $4.00. 

“One of the most useful books of its el der 
our notice.”—Book Buyer. on ee ee ee 

A Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets. 
Based upon Bohn’s Edition. 
By ANNA L, WarD. 
half calf, $4.00, 
“The more competent the critic who examines it the heartier will 

be his verdict.”--Congregationalist. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Louis 
ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BourRRIENNE, his private Secretary. 
Edited by Col. R. W. Phipps. New and revised edition, with 
34 full page portraits and other illustrations. 4 vols., 12mo, 
-_ — “see : Pg gilt top, paper label, $6.00: half calf, 

10.00, Limited edition, with over 100 illus i ilt top, 
half leather, $10,00, ssaaiedetiidall : 

The latest American edition, 
index, 

“If you want something to read both interesting and amusing, get 


Revised, corrected, and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, beveled boards, $2.00 ; 


and the only one with a complete 








oston and N ew 


the ‘Memoirs de Bourrienne.”’ The i 
8 de ; $6 are the only authentic memoirs 
of Napoleon which have as yet appe ired.”—Prince Metternich. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
PECULIAR CURRENCY. 


The following strange substitute for money in early days are 


chronicled by an exchange : 

There was a time when neither coin nor even metals in the rough 
was in use among mankind as a circulating medium. Numis- 
matics, as a rule, go back no further than 800 or 900 years before 
the Christian era to the stamped pieces of metal circuleted among 
the Greek and Lydians. . 

The earliest substitute for coin current used by man is believed 
to have been the skins of animals. This medium of exchange was 

employed by the ancient Rassians and also by the first settlers of 
this country. Certain tribes of the Alaskan Indians today use the 
pelts of bears and foxes for currency. The pastoral age succeeded 
the hunting sge, and men began to use animals themselves instead 
of their skins for # circulating medium. The animals principally 
employed were sheep and oxen, their relative value being deter- 
mined by the ancient Romans at ten sheep for one ox, which stand- 
ard is still recognized among the morgol tribes. Traces of this 
custom are atill visible in the Irish ana Icelandic laws. Among 
the early Teutonic races fines were often paid in cattle, and the 
Zalua and the Ksffirs in this year of grace make use of this old- 
time medium. 

A direct link between this practice and the use of metal coins for 
moneys is found in the currency of the early Romans, who used 
pieces of brass clipped off from a mass. Later, in the time of Ser- 
vine Tullius, the brass was coined and marked with the figure of 
an ox. An interesting little bit of etymological lore is connected 
with this custom, for the Latin word for money, pecunia—whence 
our modern term pecuniary—was derived from pecus, cattle. Metal 
money was used, however, long before the time of the Romans. 
As fur back as the days of Abrabam the Egyptians used gold and 
—_ for currency. It was counted by weight and not by face 
value. 

The Hebrews had ‘‘ jewel money’’ in addition to shekels and 
talents and drachms of gold and silver. On the Egyptian tombs 
gold is represented as being weighed in rivgs for commercial pur- 
poses; rather an improvement, it may be considered, on the eaclier 
metal lump. 

Befvre the introduction of coined money into Greece, skewers or 
spikes of iron and copper constituted the currency, six making a 
drachm or handfol. This iron money continued in use among the 
Spartans for many centuries, and Plutarch tells us that to a great 
quantity and weight of this but a small value was assigned, so that 
to lay ap 10 mine (a little over £31) a whole room was required, 
and to remove it nothing lesa than a yoke of oxen. In certain parts 
ot Central Africa iron spikes are still used after the Spartan fash- 
ion; and, according to Adam Smith, it was not so long ago that 
nails were used as a subsidiary coin in Scotland. Hence, perhaps, 
we obtain the term ‘‘ ten-penny n.il’’—1. ¢., ten for a penny. 

Daring the commercial supremacy of Carthage the common cur- 
rency used by her merchants and sailors, both in their trade at 
home and with foreign nations, was pieces of leather stamped with 
the arms of the powerfal republic. 

The currency of the Aztecs consisted of transparent quills of 
gold-dust, of bits of tin cut in the forms of a T, and of bags of 
cocoa containing a specified number of grains. 

The earliest coinage in America was the famous ‘* hog-money,’’ 
made 1612, for the Virginian Company, at the Sommer Islands, 
now the Bermudas. The coin was of brass, with the legend ‘ Som- 





mer Island,’’ and a ‘‘ hogge on one side, in memory of the abun- 
dance of hogges which were found on their firt landing.” 

The currency of the early colonists was a very mixed one. At 
one time musket balls passed for change at a farthing apiece, and 
were a legal tender for sums under a shilling. Tobacco and tobacco 


receipts were also legal tender; and corn, beans, codfish, and pel- 
tries were likewise employed. Wampum, the ehell-bead money of 
the Indians, was the currency most in use, however, being accepted 
by the colonists as a convenient token. There were two kinds of 
this shell money ‘‘ wampumeag,’’ which was white, and made from 
the conch or periwinkle, and ‘‘suckanhock,” which was dark 
purple, and made from the hardshell clam. The purple was worth 
twice as much as the white. The shell was broken in pieces, 
rubbed smooth on a stone till about the thickness of a pipe-stem, 
then pierced with a drill and strung into neeklaces, bracelets, and 
belts. The English, French, and Datch settlers all used wampum, 
the value being fixed in 1640 at six beads fora penny. The strings 
were called fathoms, and varied in value from five to ten shillings. 

Shell money has played quite an important part in the world’s 
commerce. The emall, hard shell known as the ‘‘cowry”’ is used 
today in India, the Indian islands, and Africa in the place of sub- 
sidiary cou. In 1881 more then 1,200 tons of these shells were 
brought from India to Liverpool to exchange for palm oil. Their 
yalue in Bengal is 3,200 to the rupee, or about seventy to the cent. 

The list of what may be termed curious money is an extensive 
one. Salt is used in Abyssinia and whales’ teeth in the Feejee 
Islands. In some of the South Sea Islands red feathers form the 
currrency. Among the native Australians greenstone and red ochre 
are used. Female slaves form the standard of value in the retired 
districts of New Guinea. In the rural parts of Norway corn is used 
for coin. Pieces of silk pass as currency in China, and cakes of 
tea in Thibet. At the great fairs of Nijni Novgorod, in Russia, 
tin is the accepted standard of value. In the British West Indies, 
pins, aslice of bread, a pinch of snuff or a dram of whiskey all 
have a purchasing power, while on the African coast axes are the 
currency most in vogue. The strangest coin of all, however, is the 
ideal money spoken of by Montesquien as being found ia certain 
parte of Africa. This singular currency is called ‘‘ ma conte,’’ but 
is purely a sign of value without a unit. 


—_————— 


SOME LARGE FIGURES. 


France is worth, all property considered, £8 000,000,000. 

The property of Germany is assessed at £6.500,000,000. 

All the property of Italy is assessed at £3,000,000,000. 

The public buildings of England are valued at £240,000 ,000. 

Germany has £231,000,000 invested in the bankivg business. 

French capital invested in trade is estimated at £311.000.000. 

The British mercantile navy has coat in building £133,670,000. 

The rented houses of Great Britain bring in their owners £133,- 
300,000 a year. 

The house property of Philadelphia annually increases $30,000,- 
000 in value. 

The annual value of the clothing made in the United States and 
Earope is estimated at $2,205,000,000. 

Mulhall estimates that the land in the United States is worth 
$12 500,000 000; the cattle, $5,500,000,000; the houses, $14,200,- 
Uv0,000; the furnitnre, etc, $7,200,000,000; the railroads, $10, 
UU0,000 000. 


FAMOUS WOMEN. 


1. Who was the Semiramis of the North ? 
mark, 

2. Who was the greatest Swedish singer? Christine Nilsson, 

8. Who was the wife of Mark Antony ? Octavia. 

4, Who wrote ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw’’? Jane Porter. 

5. What actress presided over the ‘‘ Beefsteak Club’ ? Peg 
Woffingion. 

6. Who went on a pilgrimage to Jerasalem to the dedication of 
‘achurch ? Helena. 

7. What queen used as her favorite residence the ‘‘ Petit Tri- 
anon’’? Marie Antoinette. 

8. Who desired to have the words, ‘‘ The injured Queen of Eng- 
land,’”’ engraved on her coffin lid? Caroline, wife of George LV. 

9. What princess used to wear a leek on St. David’s day? 
Anne, wife of Prince George of Denmark. 

10. Who first observed that electric sparks could be drawn frow 
the nasturtiam ? Elizabeth Christine Linnx.s. 

11. Who set the fashion in Honiton lace by ordering her wedding 
gown made of it ? Queen Victoria of England. 

12. What celebrated woman’s marriage was known as the 
‘* Bloody Wedding’’ ? Margaret, sister of Charles LV. of France. 

13. For whose use were pins first brought from France? Queen 
Catherine Howard. 

14, Who followed George Fox as Quaker preacher ? Elizabeth 
Hooton. 

15. Who was the Qaeen of Palmyra? Zenobia. 

16. Who continued the work of designing the doors of a great 
cathedral, on the death of the architect? Sabina, daughter of 
Irwin Steinbach. 

17. Who was the first American woman to receive the degree of 
M.D. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

18, Who was the greatest female astronomer? Caroline Her- 
schel. 

19. Who was the only Queen of England never in England ? 
Berengaria, wife of Richard I. 

20. Who worked the flag unfurled in the Polar Sea by a cele- 
brated Arctic explorer? Elenor Ann Porden, wife of Sir John 
Frankl in. 

21. Who wrote ‘‘Auld Robin Gray’? ? Lady Anne Barnard. 

22. What was the name of a famous queen of Ancient Britain ? 
Boadicea. 

23. Who was the quakerees martyr hanged om Boston Common ? 
Mary Dyer. 

. ~ What was the name of the only danghter of Mohammed ? 

atima. ° 

25. Who was the founder of the Shakers in America? Ann Lee. 
- “4 What woman founded Mount Holyoke Seminary? Mary 

yi 

21. Who was the founder of the order of “ Sisters of Mercy ’’ ? 
Catherioe MacAuley. 

28. Wha: Qaeen of England wore a silk dress woven in the state 
of Georgia? Caroline, wife of George II. 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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AMERICA FOR AMERICANS! 





The Literature of America for Americans! 


The Library of American Literature. 
THE STANDARD REFERENCE WORK ON THE LITERATURE OF YOUR COUNTRY. 


500000 Volumes of American Writings culled down to 6200 pages. 





THE EDITING AND COMPILING DONE BY TWO 
LITERARY CRITICS OF THIS COUNTRY: 


Mr. E. C. STEDMAN and Miss E. M. HUTCHINSON. © 


1207 Best Authors represented by 2671 Best Selections, 


Biography of each Author. 





1607 --1891. = 


EMINENT 
in tasteful styles. 


OUR REPRESENTATIONS RESPECTING THIS STERLING WORK. 


Without conceit on our part, or lack of appreciation of other publications, The Library of American Litera- 
ture is, in our estimation, the finest subscription book on the American market. ; 

We will state a few of our reasons for this belief: 

It has no competition: there is no other publication that covers or pretends to cover this ground. 


The field from which its materials were taken were exceedingly rich, and heretofore unexplored. 
. rhe ability and critical acumen of the editors enabled them to rightly judge of literary values. 
access to hundreds and thousands of volumes that are out of reach of all except the most literary men. 


they put similar volumes together in a few months and with little labor, a competing work might have been 
made more or less valuable, but they have done their work slowly and thoroughly. 

Seven years have been spent in selecting and arranging these articles ; every page has been read and re-read 
by competent critics, and preserves what is most worthy of permanence, revealing, arranging, and making 
accessible and usable the vast wealth of our native literature hitherto almost unknown 

The hearty co-operation of all American publishers was secured, who freely granted the use of their copyrights 


for this work. 


si Aw ’ ‘ ] , ‘ sare . “ 7. M4 . . . . . 
rhey would not allow the same privilege a second time, for any consideration whatsoever, as it would injure 


their publications. 


thei icat Never before have all the leading publishers of the United States permitted the editors of 
any compilation to draw from all their copyrighted works, without reserve, trusting to the high character of the | 
work and its editors that the privilege would be used in the best interests of the public and of American litera- 


ture ; therefore ‘Ais work must remain the only one of its kind upon the market. 


- ~ ° - 


HANDSOME AS AN EDITION 


They had | 
Had 


Eleven large octavo volumes, finely printed on good paper and bound 


Copiously illustrated with fine portraits. 
DE LUXE. 





Teachers are our best canvassers 


because the work is of high literary charac- 
ter, worthy of an intelligent presentation, 
and teachers having the advantages of literary 
training and cultivation are best fitted to pre- 


sent its merits, 


They make handsome incomes 


when they devote themselves earnestly to 





consistent, persevering work, because we 
pay liberal commissions and allow easy terms 


| to purchasers. 


for further 7 , tllustrate : 
further information and handsome illustrated specimen booklet, send three 2-cent stamps to 


WILLIAM EVARTS 
22 East 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


OR, 





BENJAMIN, Publisher, 
136 Boylston Street, BOSTON. 
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“VesTiciA Nutta Retrorsum” 


Has been the motto of the. Publishing House of E. H. Butter & Co. ever since its organi- 
zation more than fifty years ago. It has carefully noted every advance in educational ideas, 
and promptly provided for every advance in educational methods. Always amenable to just 
criticism, its books have not only made “no step backwards” but have steadily striven for 


perfection, and are to-day known and recognized everywhere as 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Among their leading publications, which now include the, books formerly issued by 
Cowperthwait & Co., are the following : 








Monroe’s New Readers Union Series Physiologies | Butler’s Histories 
Butler’s Series of Readers | Butler’s Geographies New American Arithmetics 
Monroe’s Spellers Warren’s Geographies Monroe's Reading Charts 


New American Spellers Mitchell’s Geographies Butler's Reading Charts 
Bus. Standard Copy-books | Bingham’s Latin Series Parker’s Arithmetical Charts 
Butler's Copy-books Greene’s Grammars Mitchell’s Wall Maps, etc. 








Kor Descriptive Catalogue and Price List address 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


PHILADELPHIA: 220 and 222 South Fifth St. CHICAGO: 211 and 213 Wabash Av. 


BOSTON: 15 Bromfield St. BALTIMORE: 5 North Howard St. 
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OU MUST INTEREST 
|, OUR PUPILS, TO BE SUCCESSFUL. 


e% Yotter’s Progqresstve Text-Vooks 


AID YOU IN A WAY NO OTHERS CAN. 2 






Ancient text books no longer have a place in the well regulated schoolroom. New theories and improved methods have furnished better 


In the New Potter Text Books thought is aroused and quickened, the mind is developed, curiosity awakened, and the science of 
g 1 y 


ones, 
Great principles are made so simple and practical that the pupil is 


the subjects thoroughly interwoven with the pupil’s every-day life. 
charmed with their beauty and encouraged to search for new ideas. 


MECHANICAL MEMORIZING MUST BE BROKEN UP. 


The good teacher is the one skillful in doing this. The New Potter Text Books lead the teacher as well as instruct the pupil. Our 
books have Teacher’s Notes with special instructions, apt illustrations and good stories for driving home truths, prepared by the best edu- 
cators inthe country. To make pupils interested and to make teachers efficient are the aims of the New Potter Text Books. 


THE POTTER GEOGRAPHIES ARE STANDARDS. 


Being the publishers of the Potter-Bradley Library, Commercial and Educational Atlas of the World, we have constantly employed 


a corps of experts who note the latest discoveries, changing populations, and shifting boundaries ; and the information they furnish, 
together with data obtained from the various Governments whose maps we publish by appointment, is promptly incorporated in our 


Geographies. The Potter Geographies are therefore standard—up to date in both matter and method. 


NO EDUCATOR CAN AFFORD 


To overlook the many points of excellence that proclaim the Potter Progressive Text Books the best. They fill a sphere never before 
attained. Before adopting, see our new Geographies, Readers, Histories, Arithmetics, Spellers, Penmanship. “Entirely New’ — 
‘“On the Common Sense Plan’—‘“ Half the Time, Twice the Results”—* Masterful ”’—‘ Unique ””—* Superb” — are the opinions everywhere 


expressed. For books on the improved educational lines of the day, — books that are bright, attractive, effective, address 


¢ ‘scents wanteo. § JOHN E, POTTER & COMPANY, 


@ Salary or Commission. 4 NEW YORK : BOSTON : CHICAGO : , . 
6000000 00800888eees = = 59 Fifth Avenue. 36 Bromfield St. 253-255 State St. P hiladelphia. 
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: we 
J ) LLIGENCE. Mr. J. H. Richard, county superintendent of 
MOUCATIONAL S855 | Hamilton County, has been elected superintendent | 
| of the Iowa Falls schools. 
COLOBADO. 
After three years delay, the great telescope _ » INDIANA. 
presented to Denver University by H B. Cham- | State Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 
berlin is completed. The instrament is twenty | Supt. J. H. Tomlin, for the past three years ia | 
inches in clear orbiture and twenty-five feet in| charge of the Rockport schools, has resign aa be 


length. It is mounted equatorially, and is pro- | accept the superintendency of the Shelbyville 
vided with all the latest improvements for tele-| ,,hools, Mr. Tomlin is a strong man and an ad. 
scopic aid spectroscopic work. The whole instru- | ipaple superintendent. He succeeds Mr. J. C. 
ment weighs over twenty tons, and cost about | Eagle, who voluntarily retires. 
$25,000. The glass was made by Alvin Clark & | Mr. Oliver Robinson of Spencer will have 
Co., and the mounting by the Saegmuller Works, ‘charge of the Spencer High School next year. 
Washington, D. C. 'He will be assisted by Milton V. Gantz of 
Superintendent Casey of the Longmont schools | Freedom. 
succeeds Supt. C. M. Kingsley as superintendent | Supt. Ira Baldwin of Gosport has resigned, and | 
of the Boulder schools.—Sapt. J. H. Allen of | 4 jj) spend next year in the study of literature at | 
Cann City has been reélected.——Examinations wahash College. He will be succeeded at Gos- | 
for those wishing to teach in the Denver schools | port by W. O. Hiatt, a member of this year’s class 
were held June 12-13 No teachers are elected ‘in Indiana University. 
by correspondence. Robt. J. Aley, professor of mathematics in In- | 
wovr diana University, has been granted leave of ab- | 
CALIFORNIA. | sence for next year. He will i. the time = 
Teachers.—1st. To file their certificates in the ing and teaching in Stanford University. Prof. | 
County Superintendent’s office before taking | Jno. A. Miller of Stanford will have charge of his 
charge of any school. 2d. Oa taking charge of a | work in Indiana University. 
school, or one week before |clcsing any term of | cagieak 
school, notify the County Superintendent. od. | IDAHO. 
On closing any term of school make a report to | State Editor, FRANK P. GAULT. ; 
the County Superintendent, and leave in the Regis-| The free text-book law seems to be giving great | 
ter a program of daily recitatione, and a classi-| satisfaction all over the state. It was thought | 
fication of all pupils who jhave attended school | there would be opposition to the practical work- 
during the term or year. |ings of the law. School book bills bave been re- 
State and County Apportionments. — Must be | duced, and the attendance has been largely in- 
used exclusively by Boards of Trustees for sup- | creased. 
port of school for the school year, until at| The Boise schools have had a successful year 
least an eight months’ school has been main. under the superintendency of C. M. Kiggins, who 
tained. Any balanc> remaining on hand at the is now serving his third year and is retained for 
end «f any school year in which eight months | another year. 
school has been maintained may be used to pay | The Moscow schools never have had go large an 
outstanding claims against the d.strict. enrollment or so prompt attendance. Superin- 
— tendent Muerman has done a great work in the 
IOWA. Moscow schools. 
State Editor, ORION OC. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. Supt. Foresman retires from the Lewiston 


President W. H. Seerley of the State Normal schools after six years of marked success. 


School graduates a fine class (150 in number) in | — 


Jane. He has calls, and will instract in several | ILLINOIS, . 
normal institutes this summer. The University of Illinois at Champaign and 


Prof. L. W. Pariah of the State Normal School the Normal University at Normal will hold sum- 
will do institute work in Colorado again this|™er schools for teachers. Address Acting Agent 
Burrill at Champaign and President J. W. Cook | 
at Normal for full information. 








summer. . 
The State University is enjoying a year of great 
prosperity. 
President C. W. Martindale of Callanan Nor- 
mal College has accepted the superintendency of | State Editor, WM. MOORE, Spring Valley. 
the Webster city schools. | Elgin and Delano have applied for admission to 
Prof. A. W. Rich of Le Mars haa been elected | the list of state high schools. 
to a position in the State Normal School. In a recent oratorical contest between Red Wing | 
Prin. F. L. Douglas of Farmington has been | and Anobea high schools, Red Wing was victorious. | 
called to Des Moines to take the principalship of, Henry Jobnson, after a year’s rest, returns to 
the Lincoln Building. his work at Rushford. 





MINNESOTA. 


C. E. Gathrie hae been elected to superintend | CRITTENDEN’S 


the schools of Luverne. New Book-keeping Series, 


Joel N. Childs succeeds Geo. A. Smith at Farm- 
CONSISTING OF FOUR BOOKS. 





ington. 


NEW YORK, 
New York City.—The annual report of the city | 
superintendent of schools to the Board of Educa- SINGLE ENTRY, ELEMENTARY, HIGH 


tion shows that there are now 312 achools in the | 
city. In 1893 the average attendance was: Male, | SCHOOL, and COUNTING HOUSE. 
These books are all royal 8vo. in size, and printed 


grammar, 25,232; female, grammar, 24,432; | 
mixed grammar, 7,420; primary departments, 
68,192; primary eo ocr H creme —. ‘in colors. K&Eys and BLANK Books to each of the 
11,344; corporate schools, 11,421. otal, | above. 
873. The whole number taught was: Male gram- | Sao ettek 

eR. * pread favor with which these have 
rene i ene a ramratactmect:, 136,071; fF $0 many years been regarded by practic 
yt mem pe 41905 : phew me echoole, 30,672; | teachers and accountan‘s, is the best evidence of 
corporate schools, 25,830; total, 329,960. There | their merits. 
is shown an increase of 3,633 in the average at. | 


tendance of all the schools over the preceding year. Fisk’s Classical Literature 


NEBRASKA, AND 


The announcement of courses for the University | Fisk’s Classical Antiquities, 


Summer School has been issued: American His- 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ESCHENBURG. 





tory, three courses, Professor Caldwell and Miss | 
Trevain; Botany, two courses, Professor Bessey ; 


| Chemistry, one course, Professor Nicholson ; | With Important Improvements and Additions by 


N. W. FISKE, late Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature in Amherst College. 


To classical students these works are invaluable. 








Elocation, ove course, Mrs. Manning; English, | 
one course, Professor Adams; Eaglish Literature, | 
two courses, Mr. Peterson; German, two courses, | 
Barber; Mathematics, one course, Professor | ' 
Davis ; Philosophy, two courses, Professor Wolfe; | ’ ’ 
Physical Training, three courses, Miss Anne Barr. | Lynd 5, Thomas ’ and Oswald § 
on. Etymologies. 
An encouraging sign is the organization of | 
Round Tables by high school teachers. | The most complete Etymological Series published, 
vote for local schoo! officers. Alsop’s Algebra and Surveying. 
At the many county associations the Report of | be 
the Committee of Ten is being earnestly discussed. | Vogde’s Treatise on Mensuration. 
Warren’s Manual of Elocution. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
. The ia se oe geen od . | Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 
a eci 
Seana iecdiee ait diet Winans teed n’s Ainsworth’s Latin-English and 
of Finance and Economy by lengthening itscourse) English-Latin Dictionary. 
dent to give much of his time to pclitics, econo- | 
mics, and practical affairs at every stage of his| 
The Wharton School is unique among edaca- anal 
cational institutions. It was founded in 1881 by SSSR Tet ehoniass of these and ether 
Joseph Wharton. He attached to his gifts the re- valuable text-books, address the pub- 
young men a thorough education in the principles x 
underlying successful civil government and a train- W. S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
(Continued on page 28.) i PHILADELPHIA. 








JUST READY, x 


+ Fry Tals for Lite Readers. 


By SARAH J. BURKE, 


Drawing, two courses, Miss Mathilde Holmes; | 
Professor Fossler; Latin, three courses, Professor | 
A law was recently passed allowing women to | and extensively used in all parts of the United States. 
‘Ainsworth’s Latin-English and English-Latin 
the scope and organization of the Wharton Schoo! Antho 
to four years, thus making it possible for the stu- | 16mo. Half-Arabeeque. 
college career. SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUC- 
quirement that the income be expended in giving | lishers. 
' / B. LipPincoTT COMPANY. 
a 





Historical ‘Tales. 





PRINCIPAL OF GIRLS’ GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT, SCHOOL No, 4, NEW YorK. 


i2mo. Board Covers. Price, 30 Cents. 





For Supplementary Work in Second Reader Grades. 


This book is a collection of fairy tales comprising “ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “ The Three Bears,” “The White Cat,” “ Cinderella,” and “ Little 
Thumb,” written in simple language for school and home reading. 





Extract from the Preface. 


The endeavor has been to render themin| Her effort has been that this little volume 
such a manner that their chief merit may lie should present no difficulties greater than 
in the fact that they are suited to be read dy those of a Second Reader; and yet she re- 
children rather than fo them. They are in- alizes that the child’s progress is retarded 
tended to answer the needs of those whose and the dignity of childhood set at naught 
guardianship of children has made them the by “ writing down” to him. 
constant subjects of the exacting demand, She has tried to select from the many 
“Read tome! Read to me!” tales, which seemed almost to clamor for 
_ The author has reasoned that the render- presentation, a few whose variety of plot ap- 
rm | ib aa oben og have been found delight- peared to make them most desirable—the 

ul and profitable in the home, might prove a ; 

epaiiabie for school use. The child at hans Pa OR nenegn aae mNS NE OF 
is the child in school—he crosses no magic 
line when he enters the classroom. 


“The tales which all the ages long 
Have kept the world from growing old.” 





A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


School Edition. 


Introduced into the best schools for supplementary reading. 


The Romance of Reality. By Cuarires Morris, 
“ Half- Hour Series,’ “ Tales from the 


Four VOLUMES: 


author of 


Dramatists,” etc. 


America, England, France, Germany. 


i2mo. Full cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty-five 
to thirty-two stirring events in the annals of the respective nations, The 
tales gathered within these charming volumes have at once the attractive- 
ness of the novel and the merit of truth. ‘The Romance of Reality,” the 
sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, for within its pages 
may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and eventful incidents 
which form the pith of the history of the leading modern nations, and many 


of which have long been favorites in popular lore. 


Will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 





250 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. | 3 East 14th St, NEW YORK, 


715--717 Market St., PHILAWTLPHAIA, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
(Continued from page 24.) 





ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS. 


Here is a list of English sovereigns from the Conqueror down to 
Jame I., with their relationships to former rulers, something often 
difficult to trace. 


William I., the Conqueror. 

William Rufus the red, and Henry I., sons of William I. 

Stephen, grandson of William I. and nephew of William Rufus 
and Henry I. 

Henry II., cousin of Stephen and also nephew of William Rufus 
and Henryl, The first Plantagenet. 

Richard I., son of Henry II. 

John, son of Henry II. 

Henry III., son of John. 

Edward I., son of Henry III 

Edward II., son of Edward I. 

Edward III., son of Edward II. 

Richard I[, grandson of Edward III. 

Henry IV., grandson of Edward III., cousin of Richard II. He 
was the Bolingbroke or Lancaster whose badge was the red rose. 

Henry V., son of Henry IV. 

Henry VI.. son of Henry V, 

Edward IV., York, a Plantagenet wearing the white rose. A 
great-great-grandseon of Edward III. 

Edward V., son of Edward 1V., smothered in the Tower. 

Richard III,, brother of Edward 1V., the last Plantaganet. 

Henry VILI., not in direct line. 

Katharine, widow of Henry V., married Owen Tador. His son 
Edmund, half brother of Henry VI., became Earl of Richmond ; 
his son, the first Tudor, was Henry Vdl, 

Henry VIII., son of Henry VII. 

Edward VI., son of Henry VIII. 

Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII. 





A EULOGY IN SIX WORDS. 


In his story of the last moments of Lincoln, Horatio King relates 
that Stanton, when the attending physician, with hie finger on the 
great martyr’s pulse, announced that the end had come, said with 
deep feeling: ‘* He now belongs to the ages.’’ 


—__————— 


WHERE ARE THE UNEMPLOYED ? 


Bradstreet’s great commercial agency has compiled the following 
suggestive answer to the above question : 


New England 65,200 unemployed; 154,400 dependent. 

New York and New Jersey, 223,250 enemployed; 563,750 de- 
pendent. 

Pennsylvania, 151,500 unemployed ; 449,200 dependent. 

Central Western. 227,340 unemployed ; 443.310 dependent. 

Northwestern, 64,900 unemployed; 175,800 dependent. 

Pacific coast, 25,800 unemployed ; 47,000 dependent. 


Southern, 43,065 unemployed; 122,650 dependent. 
Totals, 801,855 unemployed; 1,956,110 dependent. 
These figures are believed to be approximately correct. 


—_——e—— 


THESE ARE THE MEN. 


Please quote, through Queries, the verses of Charles Mackay 
commencing, ‘‘ No dread of toil have we or ours.’’ I wish to teach 
them to our schoolboys. G. A. R, 


**No dread of toil have we or ours; 
We know oar worth and weigh our powers; 
The more we work the more we win ; 

Success to Trade! 
Saccess to Spade! 
And to the Corn that’s coming in! 
And joy to him who o’er his task 
Remembers toil is Nature’s plan, 
Who, working, thinks, 
And never sinks 
His independence as a man. 


** Who only asks for humblest wealth, 
Enough for competence and health, 
And leisure when his work is done, 

To read his book 
By chimney nook, 
Or stroll at setting of the san, 
Who toils as every man should toil 
For fair reward erect and free ; 
These are the men,— 
The best of men,— 
These are the men we mean to be.’’ 


—_—e—— 


ORIGIN OF THE DOLLAR MARK, 


Please give, through Notes and Queries, the origin of the dollar 
mark. M. G. C. 


We give five theories which were selected by the St. Louis Re- 
public from a multitude of seemingly plausible solutions : 

That it is a combination of the ‘ U. S.,’’ the initials of United 
States. 

That it is a modification of the figure 8, the dollar being formerly 
called a ‘‘ piece of eight.’’ 

That it is derived from a representation of the Pillars of Her- 
cules, con: isting of two needle-like towers or pillars connected with 
ascroll, The old Spanish coins marked with the pillar device were 
frequently referred to as ‘* pillar dollars.” 

That it is a combination of ‘‘ H.S.,’’ the ancient Roman mark 
of money unit. 

That is a combination of P. and S., from peso duro, signifying 
‘hard dollar.’’ In Spanish accounts peso is contracted by writing 
the S. over the P. and placing it over the sum. 

According to one writer the symbol of the dollar is a monogram 
of the letters “V’’ ‘‘S”’ and ‘'J,’’ the dollar being originally a 
‘*thaler’’ coined in the valley of Saint Joachim, Bohemia, and 
known as “ Joachim thaler,’’ and the monogram the initials of the 
words, Valley St. Joachim,”’ 








QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please give through Queries any facts that you may have 

about Mrs. Sarah Grand, author of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins.’’ 
SaviE B. W., New London, Ct. 

Mrs. Grand was born of English parentage with old Quaker stock 
on both sides, in Ireland, where her father held a coast guard’s 
appointment. After her father’s death, her mother returned to 
Yorkshire. Mrs. Grand’s education was not very complete, for 
she married when she was only sixteen, but she enjoyed the benefit 
after that event of travel in Ceylon, China, and Japan. After five 
or six years abroad, Mrs. Grand returned to England, and after 
several years wrote “‘Ideals,’’ her first printed novel. Two years 
were spent in writing ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins,’’ and three years 
were necessary to find a publisher eufficiently courageous to take 
the risk and the responsibility of its production. 


— Please name the ofticers elected at the recent meeting of the 
American Association for the advancement of Physical Education. 
New MExIco, 
President—Jay J, Seaver of Yale; Secretary—E. P. Lyon of 
Yale; Vice President—Dr. C. E. Ehinger, New York. 


In which of Longfellow’s poems are the following lines : 
Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If rising on its wrecke at last 
To something nobler we attain ?”’ 


From ‘‘ Ladder of St. Auguatine.’’ 


C. W. 


— Please state the difference between the Society of the Daughters 
of the Revolution and the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
H., Milbury, Mass. 
The JOURNAL cannot give the information desired. Apply to 
Mra. A, Howard Clarke, secretary of Daughters of American Rev- 
olution, Washington, D. C., and Mrs. D. P. Ingraham, secretary of 
Daughters of the Revolution, 64 Madison Av., New York Oity. 








THE LATEST THING IN GAMES. 

Now comes The Paderewski Game of Masic, and it is really an 
interesting and instructive novelty, gotten up in attractive style. 
A healthy source of amusement, when of such educational value, 
deserves the popular approval with-which this game is being re- 
ceived. Sample packs for introduction will be mailed, for a few 
days, at wholesale price, 15 cents. Address The Thompson Pub. 
Co., 225 So. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. You will thank us for 
bringing;to your attention a good thing at a trifling cost, and you 
may secure a profitable agenoy for your locality. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ RECENT AND STANDARD TEXT - BOOKS 


College Text 


Price, $1 oo. 


By 





very glad to say a word 


ADAM 


W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Price, $1 75. 


mies into unity. 





Hill’s Foundations 
of Rhetoric. 


mail, $1 10. 


edge of the best usages of an English style that | am 


Bowne’s Principles 
of Ethics. 


By mail, $1 95. 


It will prove an inspiration to many 
a noble essay and many an indignant attack upon 
social wrongs. —CHARLES MELLEN TYLER, Professor 
of History and Philosophy of Religion and Christian 
Ethics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The books mentioned below, and many others, are fully 
described in Harper’s Illustrated Catalogue of School and 
-Books for 1894, now ready. 


So full of val- 
uable devices 
to develop in 
the student a 
critical knowl- 


Dodge’s 


Price, $1 80. By mail, $1 


memorizers and repeaters, 


commending it.—Hon. 


in any such work.—SAMUE 
fessor of Natural History, 





Davis’s It would not be | jamstown, Mass. 

difficult to point 
i i his small ’ I have not 
eductive LOgIC. out in this small) Rolfe’s Shakespeare | ““° °° 
P nts. By mail, $1 00 work at least half ‘ seen any 

rice, 9VO ceUuts. ) é Pa ° ? F lie 
a dozen distinct in 40 Vols. edition that 
. . . ‘> . yre ae 
gains to the science. —Professor CoLtins DENNY, Cloth. 56 cents. By mail, 62 cents. compre “ 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Paper, 40 cents. By mail, 44 cents. es so much 
necessary 
information into so small a space.—Rev. Ebwin A. 
An electric | Assorr, London, Eng. 


sincerity per- 
vades it, and 

seem- 
antino- 





Harper’s 


fuses 
ing 


9 Vols., Uniform Style. 
and prices sent on application. 





sleeve’s Pindar.—N. Y. 


Correspondence regarding the introduction of Text-Books is invited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 


Practical Biology. 


siderable degree the suggestiveness and stimulus to 
work and observation whic 


Classical Series. an American edi- 


Description 


in scholastic circles as the publication of Gilder- 
Times. 


Send for it. 


Tends to make 
independent 
workers and 
thinkers, rath- 
er than mere 
and possesses in a con- 


O5. 


h are the great desiderata 
L F. Crarke, Ph.D., Pro- 
Williams College, Will- 


before 


Never did 
the appearance of 
tion of a Greek 
poet so nearly ap- 
proach an ‘‘event’ 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Alabama.—Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy. 
Aug. 21—Sept 25. Troy. Dr. E. R. El- 
dridge. 

California.—Summer Session, University of Cali- 
fornia. May 30-Jaly 11. 


fornia. Prof. W. B. Rising. 
Colorado,—Summer School. Jane 11—Jaly 20. | 
Denver. Fred Dick. 


Colorado Summer School of Science, etc. July | 
2-31. Colorado Springs, Edwin G. Dexter. | 


Delaware.—Summer School of Methods. July 2) 


Aug 3. Dover. Co. Supt. C. C. Tindal. 
Towa,—The Des Moines Sommer School, Normal 


Berkeley, Cali- | 


July 2—Aug. 10. Amherst. Dr. L. Sau- 
veur, Copley St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Summer School, Clark University. Jaly 16—28. 
Address L. M. Wilson, Clark University, 

Worcester. 


| Michigan.—University of Michigan, Sammer | 


Building, Drake University. Jaly 9—Anug. 


2. Des Moines. C. W. Martindale. 
Summer School, State University of Iowa. 
June 18—Jaly 14. Iowa City. Dr. Chas. 
A. Schaeffer. 
Illinois.—Summer School, University of Illinois 


June 18—July 13. Champaign. F. M. 
MeMarry, Urbana. 
Cook County Normal Summer School. July 9 


-27. Englewood. Wilbur S, Jackman. 


American School of Sloyd, Cook County Nor- | 


mal School. Jaly 9-27. Englewood. Wal- 
ter Kenyon. 
Summer Session, Soper School of Oratory. July 
5—Anug 9. Chicago. H. M. Soper. 
American Institute of Normal Methods. 
ern School. Aug. 7-24. Chicago. 


Kansas.—Summer School. Jane 18—Anug. 24, Mississippi. 


Norton, Supt. N. H. Baker. 
Kentucky.—Normal Training School. May 21— 
Jane 30. Sharon Grove. Walker Wilkins. 


Maine.—Summer Sessions of the School of Ex- | N.}raska.—State Normal Summer School. 


pressive Art. Aug. 6-25. Belfast, Maine. 
Address M. W. Laughton, 364 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston. 


Louisiana.—Summer Session. Louisiana Chautan-| 


qua. July 2-30. Ruston, Ls. Rev. T. K. 


Fauntleroy. 


Massachusetts. —Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- | 


tute. Jaly9—Aug. 11. Cottage City. W. 
A. Mowry, Salem, Mass. 

Summer Session, Emerson College of Oratory. 
Martha’s Vineyard 

Harvard University Summer Courses of Instruc- 
tion. Beginning Jaly 5 and continuing five 
or six weeks. Cambridge. Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, Cambridge. ; 

Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. Aug. 14- 
31. Lexington. Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec., 
Box 109, Lexington. 

Amberst Summer School. 
Amherst. Wn. I. Fletcher. 

The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 


Weat- | 


Courses of Instruction. July 9—Aug. 17. 
Ann Arbor. J. H. Wade. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Review. 
25—Anug. 3. Benton Harbor. G. J. 


cumbe. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Kindergarten 
Training. Jaly 2-28. Grand Rapids. 
Elnora gs wr ae - a 

Kindergarten Training School, Sammer Session. 
4 5—Sept. 1. Grand Rapids. Clara 
Wheeler. 

Summer School, Michigan Agricultural College. 
Agricultaral Coll., P. O. Lewis G. Gorton. 

Summer Session of Ferris Industrial School. 
May 21—Jaly 2. Big Rapids. 

Bay View Summer University. July 12—Aug. 
4, Bay View. John M. Hall, Flint. 


Jane. 


Edg- | 





National Summer Masic School. Jane 27— 
Jaly 11. Detroit, Mich. Mrs, A. Thomas, 
141 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
Sand Beach Summer Normal School. Jane 27 
—Jaly 25. Sand Beach. E. E Ferguson. 
Sommer Session, Flint Normal College. Jaly 
2—Sept. 3. Flint, Mich. G. E. Swarthour. 


| Minnesota.—University Summer School, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, July 30—Ang. 24. Minne- | 
apolis, Mion. 
St. Paul Minn. 
—Sammer School of the Natchez Col. | 


Begins Jane 4. Natchez. S.C. H.) 
Owen. 


Booneville Summer Normal. Jane 4—Jaly 2. 
Booneville, Miss. Supt. E. T. Tyra. 
Jane | 
A. W. Norton 
Sammer School Western Normal College. June 
12—Jaly 31. Lincoln. Wm. N. Cro-n. 
The Lincoln Normal University Summer School. 
Normal. J. F. Saylor. 
Hebron Summer School. Jane 18—Jaly 28. | 
Hebron, Neb. A. J. Morris. 
Summer School, University of Nebraska. Jane | 
14—Jaly 6. Lincoln, Neb. 
Union Summer School. July 9—Aug. 18. Ash- 
land, Neb. Professor Crabtree. 
Summer School. June 18—Ang. 10. Hold- | 
redge, Neb. W. R. Hart. 
Summer Session, Fremont Normal School. | 
June 12—Ang. 21. Fremont, Neb. W. | 
H. Clemmons. 
Perkins Co. Summer Normal. June 25—Ang. | 
13. Elsie, Neb. E. Lance Jones. 


lege. 


7—Jaly 3. Peru. 








Jaly 2—Anug. 4., New Hampshire.—Summer Institute, State Nor- | 


mal School. August 20-31. Plymouth. | 
Address Hon. Fred Gowing, Concord. 


W. W. Pendergast, Supt., Ohio —Lakeside Summer School. 
| 7. Lakeside. W. V. Smith, Port Clinton. | 


| New Jersey.—Sammer Couree in Languages. As- 


bury Park and Chicago. Under the man- 
agement of the Berlitz School of Languages, 


1122 Broadway. 


New York. — The National Sommer School of | 


Methods, etc. July 17. Glens Falls. 
Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, and C. F. 
King, Bo ton Highlands, Mass. 

The Mid-summer School. 
Owego. 
hamton. 


Chautauqaa Sommer College. Jaly 5—Ang. | 
Dancan, Sac., 


16. Chautauqua. A. 


W. 
Syracuse. 
Chantauqua Teachers’ Retreat. July5—Aug 1. 


Chautauqua. Walter L. Hervey, Teachers’ | 


College, New York. 
Central Summer School. 
Chantauqua Park, Tally Lake. 


Jaly 23—Ang. 10 
Edwin 4. 


Chase, 465 Chenango Street, Binghamton, 


New York. 
Summer School, Cornell University. Jaly 6— 
Aug. 16. Ithaca. Jacob Gould Sherman. | 


New York State Summer Institute for Teach- | 


ers. July 16—Anugust 4. Round Lake. 
Alexander Falconer, Manager, Waterford. 
Catholic Summer School. Jnly 14. Piatte- 
burgh. Rev. Dr. Laughlin, Philade)phia,Pr. 


North Carolina.—Summer School, University of 


North Carolina. July 2—28. Chapel Hill, 
N.C. Geo. T, Winston. 


Rhode Island.—American Institute of Normal 
Methods. Eastern School. Jaly 17—Anug. 3. 

Providence. 

Carolina. — Sammer School, South Caro- 

lina College. Jaly 17-Aug 13. Columbia, 

S.C. Mr. James Woodrow. 


South 


Texas.—Summer Normal, Weatherford College. 


Jane 25-Aug. 3. David S Swi zer, Weat- 
herford. 
Summer Normal Hico College. 


Hico. 


School of Methods. Jane 5-23. Galveston. | 


Dr. O. H. Cooper. 

School of Methods. June 5—23 Fort Worth. 
Supt. W. S. Sutton, Houston. 

San Marcos Sammer School of Science and Ped- 
agogy. Jane 11—Jaoly 14. San Marcos. 


| Virginia.—Virginia Sammer School, Jane 25—_ 


Jaly 20. Bedford City. Address John E. 


Massey, Richmond. 


| Wisconsin.—Wisconsin Summer School, Univer- 
Prof. J. W. Sterns. | 


sity of Wisconsin. 
Sammer School. July 9—Anug.18. Ellsworth. 
Supt. J. F. Shaw. 
Summer School. 
Joseph Schaeffer. 


July 23—Ang. 10 | 
E. G. Lantman, Manager, Bing- | 


Jaly 10—Ang. 


Jane 18 —Ang. | 


Jaly 9—Aug. 18. Museo. | 


Special Brain Food and Nerve Tonic, 


CROSBY’S 





VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 





Has been in steadily increasing use for up- 
'wards of thirty years. It is largely com- 
|posed of the nerve-feeding principle of the 
\ox-brain and wheat germ. It contains no 
‘narcotic or injurious drug. Forumla on 
each label. 

Itis a Regenerator to the Tired Brain and 
Nerves, calming and strengthening those 
suffering from nervous strain, excessive 
study, worry, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, or 
any form of weakness. 

Used and recommended by leading phy- 
'sicians, and many of the best talented brain 
workers 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 


25th St, New York. 

| None genuine with RR 0, 

out this signatureg@” @/.¢ . 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 
The best remedy known for cold in the 


head, hay fever, and sore throat. 
By mail. Price, 50 cents. 














_~% STANDARD AND VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS. + 


“The Cheapest and Most Complete French Dictionary Published.” 


“Thoroughly Comprehensive and Trustworthy.” | 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 


(German-English and English-German.) 


By ELIZABETH WEIR. 
1126 Pages. 


Specimen pages sent free upon application. 


Revised Edition. 


| 


Price, $1.50. | 


Cassell’s French Dictionary. 


(French-English and English-French.) 


Corrected and Revised by Prof. ROUBAUD. B.A. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 


375th Thousand. 


1148 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


Specimen pages sent free upon application. 








A Dictionary of Thoughts. 


Being a Cyclopedia of Laconic Quotations from the best authors, 
both ancient and modern. By TRYON Epwakps, D.D. Alpha- 
1 vol., 8vo, pp. xiv-644, half mo- | 


Cassell’s English Dictionary. 


Containing definitions of Upward of 100,000 Words and Phrases. 
1108 pp. Cloth Price, $1.50. 


betically arranged by subjects. 
rocco. Price, $2.50. 


Cassell’s New Biographical Dictionary 


Containing memoirs of the most eminent men and women of al) 
1 vol., 8vo, 744 pp., half morocco. 


ages and centuries. 


The Readers’ Handbook. 


Of Facts, Characters, Plots, 
BREWER. 
Price, $3.50. 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


Giving the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common Phrases, 
Allusions and Words that have a Tale to Tell. 
Revised and corrected. Crown 
8vo, half morocco, gilt top, viili+ 1076 pp. Price, $2.50. 


BREWER. Twenty jirst Edition. 


Dictionary of English Literature. 


and References. 


Latin Dictionary. 


Revised by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., and JosEPH F. CHARLES. | 


B.A. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. 


lvol. 8yo. 


$2.50. 


IN GENERAL USE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Crown 8vo, half morocco, gilt top, nearly 1200 pp. Cassell’s National 


Edited by HenRky MORLEY, LL.D., professor of English Litera- 
ture at University College, London. 
containing about 200 pages of clear, readable print, on good paper, 


By Rev. Dr. 


By Rev. Dr. at the low price of 


cents per volume. 


Being a Comprehensive guide to English Authors and their Works. 


By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
gilt top. Price, $2.50. 


A Dictionary of [liracles. 


Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. 








Special terms to teachers for Examination and Introduction, | 


THE CASSELL PUBLISH 





By Rev. 
Crown 8vo, half morocco, gilt top, over 600 pp. Price, $2.50. 


76 PP. Crown Svo, halt morose, |Cassell’s New Edition of Classical 


Texts. 


Beautifully printed in large, clear type, upon fine paper with wide 
margins, and handsomely bound. In every ease the most carefully 


Dr. BREWER. | 


revised text has been used. 








TEN CENTS PER VOLUME. 


Volumes 1 to 1584 can be supplied in Extra Cloth Binding at 25 
Send for complete list of volumes issued to date. 


Correspondence Solicited . | 


941 pp. Price, $1.50. 


| Beowulf. 
| 


Extra cloth. 


Library. 


In neat 32mo volumes. Each 


Zimmern. 


From the Conquest to 
: — ng ey Book I. 
Jentury, Book II. Vol. VI.—From Chaucer to Ca ° |. 
From ( ‘axton to Coverdale. “Recast 
Vol. 1X.-Spenser and his 
Time: Under Elizabeth. 


CASSELL’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. Cassell’s Latin-English and English- ENGLISH WRITERS. 
An Attempt Towards a History of 
English Literature. 


By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professor of English Literature at 
University College, London. 
Vol. II.—From Czedmon to the Conquest. Vol. III.— 


Vol. I.—From the Earliest Times to 


Chaucer. Vol. 1V.—Literature ot the Four- 
Vol. V.—Literature of the wav 
Vol. VIII.—Ffrom Surrey to Spenser. 
Time. Vol. X —Shakespeare and his 
Other volumes to follow. Large 12mo. 


Gilt top. Price, per vol., $1.50. 


A First Sketch of English Literature. 


By Prof HENRY MORLEY. 
Crown 8yvo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Home Life of The Ancient Greeks, The 


Translated from the German of Prof. H. BLUMNER by Alice 
With numerous I)lustrations. 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


Large 1zmo, extra cloth, 


gilt top, $2.00. 


‘The Gods of Olympos, 


Or Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 
from the twentieth edition of A. H. Prtiscus, by Katherine A. 


Translated and edited 


Raleigh, with a Preface by Jane E. Harrison.msvo, extra cloth, 


gilt top, index, $2.00. 


A Manual of Greek Archeology. 


Extra cloth, 


Descriptive Catalogues and Special 


By MAXIME COLLIGNON, Deputy Prof. of Archeology in Faculty 
of Letters of Paris (Sorbonne). Translated by JOHN HENRY 
WRIGHT, Professor of Greek in Harvard University. Large 12mo. 


gilttop. Illustrated. Price, $2 00. 








Circulars sent FREE upon application 


ING CO,, 31 E 17th St, (Union Sq.), New York. 
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66 
“aa Criterion” Projection Lanterns - 


Is a gratifying illustration of the soundness of the poli rs 
earn ite superiority. This with os hes Seouene a a ee. man Ulacturers.insproducingitheibestéapparatus and waiting for the public to 


The Criterion Oil Light Magic Lantern 

The Criterion Oxy-Hydrogen Stereopticon 
The Criterion Arc Electric Light Apparatus 
The Criterion Lantern with Optical Bench 


for Polariscope, Microscope, and 
with Vertical Attachment, 
is in use in some of the highest educational ins‘i- 
tutions and churches, and io the hands of distin- 
guished Professional Specialists as well as of private 
individuals. 

Apy subject which can be illustrated by pictures 
at all demands the Lantern, and the best informed . 
demand The Criterion. We make other styles = 
of Lanterns; solicit correspondence, and send 
illustrated catalogues. 


J.B. COLT & CO. (8 teins aaret, 


‘ BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. 
Remington 15 Bromfield Street, : 


BOSTON, MASS., 


‘lypewri ter. Publish two unique and very attractive series of readers. 
THE INFORMATION READERS. 























Originality Ingenuity A four-book series differing radically in character from any other in the market. If 
OF DESIGN. OF DEVICES. |you believe that school work should be a preparative for life-work, you will be interested 
, a te in these books. They represent the most advanced pedagogical thought on the question 
Simplicity Durability of supplementary reading material. 
OF MECHANISM. OF CONSTRUCTION. , 
Adaptability ae WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY READERS 
IN IMPROVEMENT. |are: (1) The only reading-books ever written by an eminent scientists (the Rev. J. G. 


To all kinds of work. 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S.) (2) They are the only graded science readers ever published. 


(8) They are the only readers in which the subjects are classified scientifically. In these 


BUYERS will always DO WELL TO EXAMINE OUR LATEST MODEL. |books Spiders are not ranked with the Insects, nor are anecdotes about Elephants jumbled 


errr ecenerniemenetimaiemicemmame up with descriptions of Frogs. (4) Children find the six volumes of the series as fasci- 
nating as so many Christmas story books. 
An invaluable educational aid to the formation of correct habits Would it not be desirable to have such readers in the hands of your pupils? 








in the use of written language. It throws into bold relief all errors 





of form, such as bad spelling, grammar, arrangement, punc- 
tuation, capitalization, etc. It constantly enforces the advantages 


of neatness, care, and order. It encourages close and accurate P - ‘ a 
'Sanderson’s Ancient 2 Medieval History §,,,;,,, 


observation, and brings about unconsciously a greater attention 
—— AND -—— 


to style, choice of words, terseness, and vigor of thought and 
9 a 
Sanderson’s Modern History §,,..,». 


The Newest Text-Books on History. 








expression, 


Bright, vivid, entertaining, and impartial. Emphatically the books for teachers desir- 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ‘ing definite results in the recitation hour. Would it not be interesting for you to look at 


‘these volumes—the latest ones on the important subject of which they treat? 


Wyckoff, Heamans, & Benedict, wire tein. Send for a full ieiailaitiis ustiinein of all our publications. 








Z\HE gayest month of all is seen ( And whether for poetry or prose, schools or Ee 
business, the EsTreRBROOK Pens are equally well <r PROFESSIONAL PENS 







When June’s attired in living green. 
What pen her beauty fair shall trace : 
¥4)| In fitting colors paint. her grace? 

What pen but Esterbrook’s can claim 


7 on ; . 
To tell in glowing verse her fame. ( 


fitted to perform their work well. They have a preteen 
eae > ESTERBROOKaCO. 
special charm, which all lovers of an easy writing | ~~~ Giigpiproressionauneny 





pen can readily appreciate. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 26 John St., New York. 





ESTERBROOK 








Stuffed Animals 


Hoch Ward's Natural Selence EStaniiSHmenl | szssz"" 


Geological.” | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 


Geological 
Relief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. 

























manne] AGENTS ssa Gap ak hone 
iselling LIGHTNING PLATE 
y 6034 Woodlawn Ave., 


pee | TEACHERS (o-QpERATIVE AssoclaTion, CHICAGO. 





f Anyone can plate the first effort. 
A Goods need plating at every 
midis sirzeeivese | Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3790. Seeks Teachers who are 








Sts, good seller. Circulars free, ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


WLAN ARAN, TTI CES] good se ite er. Circulars free, 


H, F, Deino&Co. Dept, ‘No. 6, Columbus, Q, 
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BPNGRLISH LANGUAGE. 


Embodies Many New Principles in Lexicography. Contains over 300,000 Words 
and Phrases— More than twice the number in any Single Volume Dictionary, 
and 75,000 More than in any Other Dictionary of the Language. 


—— PRAISE EXTRAORDINARY! 
THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 





OF THE 




















ENGLISH OPINIONS. 


Freeman’s Journal, Dublin. Ireland, March 
23, 1894: ‘Of other existing dictionaries we know 
none that can compare with the Standard.” 

The Literary World, London, England: “ The 
complete work is a new testimony to the full and 
careful scholarship of the brilliant American school 
of philology.” 

The Saturday Review, London, March 31. 
1294: “All the mechanical equipment of the book 
(Volume I., Standard Dictionary) is excellent, and 
in substantial merit we think it decidedly preferab'e 
to the much-advertised ‘Century’; it is also more 
compact.”’ 

Whe London Times, England: “ Well con- 
ceived and skillfully compiled.” 

London Daily Chronicle, London, England, 
March 5, 1894: ‘‘The Standard is most creditable to 
American enterprise and scholarship. It is a dis- 
tinetive and independent work, and will be fraukly 
welcomed in England as well as in America.” 

The Liverpool (Kugland) Daily Pest: “It 
is an implement that will be of vast service to those 
who cultivate the literary arts on either side of the 
Atlantic. It is a monument to American indus- 
try, no less than the Great White City by Lake 
Michigan.” 

The Examiner and Times, Manchester, Eng- 
land: “ The dictionary is destined to hold a preémi- 
nent place for many years to come.” 

Notes and Queries, London, England, Feb. 17, 
1294: * It is very greatly in advance of any diction- 
ary of its class in either Engiand or America. It is 
a work of great value and authority, and does in- 
finite credit to all concerned in its production.” 

The Phovetic Journal (Isaac Pittman & Sons), 
England, Feb. 24. 1894: ‘The Standard Dictionary 
will undoubtedly fill a large place among the dic- 
tionaries (f the English language not hitherto occu- 
pied, and should hold such a position for many years. 
Agreat and unqualified success may be safely pre- 
dicted for this new dictionary.” 

The Whitehall Review, London, Eng., Feb. 2 
1894: ‘* We have no hesitation in according it a first 
place in the big things of literary enterprise. . 6 

6 congratulate the editors and the publishers on 
the grand work their united labors have brought 
forth.”’ 

The St. James’s Budget (the Weekly of the 
St. James's Gazette), !'ondon, England: “From 


——_—— — PRIZES 


For the Best Methods of Teach- 
ing the Scientific Alphabet. 


The “Scientific Alphabet” used in the respell- 
ing for pronunciation in the “ Standard Diction- 
ary” is the result of many years of most intelli- 
gent labor by by the American Philological 
Association, the English Philological Society, 
and the American Spelling Reform Association. 
It is indorsed by nearly all of the leading Philolo- 
gists in the English speaking world. 

By using this alphabet in the respelling for 
pronunciation the eyes of people will become 
gradually familiar with the new forms words 








must have when the spelling of the English 
language becomes scientific, and this is done in a 
way that does not prevent nor confuse the con- 
sulter of the Dictionary. By this device the two 
methods of spelling, the common and the scien 

tific, are placed side by side in the Standard. It 
is highly important that the children in the 
schools become thorough masters of this Alpha- 
bet. It will prove to be of permanent value, and 
will be of help in learning other languages, as it 
is not arbitrary, but embodies the scientific prin- 
ciples of a universal alphabet. 

For the best suggestions for the reaching of this 
Alphabet, we offer the following prizes—Copies 
of the Alphabet will be sent on application. 

First Prize.—#50.00 cash will be given to the 
teacher who will send us the most feasible plan 
for teaching the alphabet in schools. 

Second Prize.—$22.00 copy of the Standard 





whatever point of view this handsome work is ap- 
proached—whether literary, pictorial, or practical— 
it not only stands the test of criticism. but proves its 
right to be considered a magnificent triumph of pa- 
tient, laborious painstaking, of skill, literary, artistic, 
and mechenical. It were difficult to praise this 
splendid dictionary too highly; it is a work for which 
all who’speak the English Janguage may be justly 
grateful.” 

The Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland: ‘In this 
age of great dictionaries it was to be expected that 
American enterprise would do its ‘level best’ to 
projiuce the greatest. . . . The completed first 
volume—a massive and beautiful tome—bas more 
claims on admiration than it is possible to mention.” 

The Wesleynu Methodist Mingazine, Lon- 
don: ‘* The definitions in this dictionary are exceed- 
ingly well done. Too often, evenin the latest and 
best dictionaries, the definitions are little more than 
alist of synonyms. The definitions of the Standard 
really explain and illumine its meaning.” 

The Dundee Advertiser, Scotland, March 29, 
1894: ** The Dictionary will be quite as useful, and 
should be as popular, in Britain as in America.” 


The Mark Lane Express, London, England: 
‘So complete in its character, and so carefully has 
the work been done, that it is most certain to be- 
come on this side of the Atlantic, and elsewhere the 
English language is spoken or studied. one of the 
few standards to which philologists will turn.” 

The Glasgow Evening Times, Scotland, 
March 24, 1*94: “It is impossible to speak of this 
Dictionary in other than the highest terms of praise.” 

The London Lancet, March 17, 1894: ‘The 
work is wonderfully good, and in production—print- 
ing, binding, and especially illustration—it leaves 
nothing to be desired.”’ 

The Loudon Bookseller, February, 1894: “He 
(the Englishman) can do no better than make use of 
the admirable and comprehensive book of reference 
offered him io the Standard Dictionary.” 

Daily News, London, Feb. 28, 1894: ‘‘A work of 
enormous labor. . . . Anexcellen' reformis that of 
placing the etymology of each word uviformly after 
the definition; also that of giving the most common 
meaning first, thus practically reversing the usual 
method, which is what is known as the ‘historical 
order. ”’ 

F. G. Kenyon, of the British Museum, London, 
Eng., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford: ‘It is 
indeed a splendid volume, and in addition to the or- 
dinary characteristics of a dictionary it contains 
much of the information of an encyclopedia. It is 
invaluable as a book of reference.” 

Nature (J. Norman Lockyer, editor), London: 
“Will be the handsomest, simplest, and most trust-! 
worthy publication of its kina.” 

A. Hi. Sayce, Oxford, England, Professor of 
Comparative Philology: ** Will deserve all the en- 





comia passed upon it.” 


ren, London, England: ‘More complete and at | 
the same time more concisely arranged than any 
preceding sinele-volume dictionary.” 


The Architect, London, England: ‘' A more use- 


ful book of reference for students of English past | 


and present can hardly be found.” 


{SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
PRICES: Two-Vol, Edition, Half Russia, per Vol., $7.50; per Set, 815.00. 


Vo!., 88.50; per Set, 817.00. Full Merecco, including Denison’s Reference Index, ner Vol., 
Half Russia, 812.00. Full Russia, including Depison’s Index, $14.00. 


Descriptive Circulars sent Free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Dictionary (2-vol. edition, morocco binding), for 
the second best plan. 

Third Prize.—$17.00 copy of the Standard 
Dictionary (2-vol. edition, full Russia), for third 
best plan. 

Fourth Prize.—$14.00 copy (1-vol. edition, 
full Russia), for fourth best plan. 


CONDITIONS. 
1.—The suggestions must not extend beyond 600 
words. 
2.—They must be sent to us on or before September 
20, 1894. 


3.—Each contestant must inclose 10 cents in postage 
stamps, for which we will forward a copy of the 
25-cent Prospectus of the Dictionary and a copy 
of the Scientific Alphabet. 


PRIZES 
For the Best List of 500 Words 
each, Spelled Phonetically 


with the Scientific 
Alphabet. 


First Prize.—$%25.00 cash. 

Second Prize.—$22,00 copy of the Standard 
Dictionary. 

Third Prize.—$17.00 copy of Dictionary. 

Fourth Prize.—$14.00 copy of Dictionary. 


CONDITIONS. 


1.—The words are limited to 590, and must all be 
made out of the letters in the sentence, “ The 
Scientific Alphabet in Standard Dictionary.” 
2.—Each word must be spelled phonetically. 
3.—Each word must be written in the script letter of 
the Scientific Alphabet (a copy of the script 
alphabet will accompany the prospectus). 
4.—Plurals, variant spellings of a word, and foreign 
words seldom used in English, and words not 
found in any of the leading general dictionaries 
of the language will not be counted. 
5.—Lists must be sent us on or before Sept. 20, 1291. 
6.—Each contestant must send 10 cents in postage, 
for which we send a copy of the 2%-cent pros- 
pectus of the Dictionary and of the Scientific 


AMERICAN OPINIONS. 


The New Work Herald: “ The ‘Standard’ is 
the most complete and the most satisfactory dic- 
tionary yet printed.” 

Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, Chicago eee | 
“Tt is a magnificent monumental success. . y 
confident impression is that the editors have pro- 
duced the Standard Dictionary.” 

Wm. Hande Browne, Professor of English 
literature, Johns Hopkins University: ‘‘ It has been 
installed as the household oracle.”’ 

Prof. George Macloskie, Princeton College: 
“‘T am satisfied that it will take its place as the best 
dictionary of our language.” 

The Martford Courant: “ For Fae use,... 
has decided advantages over its earlier rivals. .. . 
It is sound in method, progressive in spirit, con- 
venient in mechanical arrangement. .. . Itis the 
best people’s dictionary that has yet appeared.” 

Thomas “I. Cooley, Professor of Law, Univer- 
sity of Michigan: “* It justifies iis name—Standard.”’ 

The Independent, New York: ‘In certain im- 
portant respects superior to any of the other great 
works of popular English lexicography.” 

E. Benjamiu Andrews, President Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I.: ** I believe that this dic- 
tionary essentially fulfills the high ideal of its pro- 
jectors. It is an out-and-out new product, and, not 
like our old dictionaries, the result of patching and 
amendment, little by little, the different pieces often 
added by many, many minds.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, April 5, 1894: 
“In the field which we understand it to aim specially 
to fill, that of the one or two-volume English diction- 
ary, itiscertainly superior to Webster or Worcester.’» 


Boston Herald: “ Will find its way everywhere 
by its abundant and original merits.” 

N. 8. Shaler, Professor of Geology, Harvard 
University: ‘‘I am sure that the Standard Diction- 
ary will remain an enduring monument to the labors 
of its editors. I believe that it will come into gen- 
eral use in this community.” 

Charles Dudley Warner: “It is a beautiful 
book. » + The careful examination I have been 
able to give this work convinces me of its very high 
and exceptional merit. Itseems fully to deserve the 
approbation given it by scholars and specialists.” 

New Work Times, March 3, 1894: “This is a 
great Dictionary.”’ 

The Boston Daily' Traveler: ‘In point of 
completeness it is without a peer in our language. 
- . « Not‘ A Standard Dictionary,’ but ‘The Stand- 
ard Dictionary.’ ”’ 

New Work Tribune, March 21, 1894: “ A com- 
parison with ‘The Century Dictionary‘ leads to the 
inference that the present work has made a distinct 
advance in certain fields.”’ 

The Critic, New York: ‘On the whole, as a 
popular dictionary in a compact form the Standard 
surpasses all its predecessors in most respects.’’ 

G. W. Smalley, in New Werk Tribune 
[London Correspondence), April 8, 1894: ‘* The Eng- 
lish have given a friendly welcome to the Standard 
Dictionary. The welcome is friendly notwithstand- 
ing the American origin of the book. . . Criti- 
cism, whether general or special, does not call its 
utility in question, and if it did the public might be 
trusted to discover that this is pre-eminently a dic- 
tionary for the public.” 

J. W. Palmer, of the Century Dictionary edi- 

torial staff: ‘‘{ am proud of this noble book. After 
careful scrutiny of the published volume, I do not 
hesitate to say that the Standard Dictionary is trium- 
phantly the best of all English word-books; and that 
in its surprising completeness and accuracy, its un- 
erring pursuit and capture, one by one, of the in- 
numerable, strange and curious words for which it 
may be ‘brought to book’ by any man who reads 
as he runs, it is without a peer; and that its own 
name, which at first may have seemed audacious, is 
but the simple and natural designation of its achieve- 
ment. The Standard Dictionary is a trophy of in- 
tellectual sagacity, discrimination and diligence on 
the one hand, and of commercial energy, courage, 
and liberality on the other.” 
Kdmund ©. Stedman [the celebrated poet and 
critic], New York: “It is the most inclusive and 
scholarly of recent English dictionaries in not more 
than two volumes.” 


The New York Observer: “A memorable ex- 
ample of the very best form of American enterprise. 
The whole country is indebted to the Funk & Wag- 
pails Company for making the United States the 
locale of such a fountain of philological erudition.” 
Joseph Cook, Boston, Mass.: ‘I look upon its 
publishers and editors with reverence for their 
achievements.” 

A. ™l. Wheeler, Professor of History, Yale 
University: ** What more can one ask in the way of 
a dictionary ?” 

The National Baptiset, March 1, 1894: “ e + 
A really marvelous result. ... Suggests more 
help to the young student. and the foreigner. and 
the tired author, than can be found in any other 
book in the language.” 

George P. Merrill, M.S.. Ph.D., U. 8. National 
Museum, Washington, 'D. C.: “It was not until I 
came to consult it (The Standard Dictionary) that I 
realized the immense advantage of its method over 
that ordinarily pursued, giving first the definition of 
& word, and afterward its derivation and synonym.” 
Prof. W. 3. McGee, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution. Washington, D. €.: “TI hope 
and fully expect that it will quickly assume the place 
implied in the name (Standard) throughout English- 
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It is self-evident that a dictionary of the Eng. 
lish language must have some way of indicating 
the pronunciation of words. Whether any par- 
ticular way is a good way, or the best way, can 
only be determined by a comprehensive examina- 
tion of the entire scheme. It is not sufficient to 
pick out illustrations here and there and to judge 
the whole system by these; nor is it fair treat- 
ment to assume that an old scheme of represent- 
ing the sounds of the letters is the best, and then 
to condemn the new simply because it differs 
from the old. Such treatment would prevent all 
improvements in all directions. 

But what is this new system which is begin. 
ning to be used to indicate the pronunciation of 
words in dictionaries? It is called the “ Scien. 
tific Alfabet” or the “Standard Phonetic Alfa. 
bet.” It was prepared by the American Philo. 
logical Association on the basis of the Roman 
alfabet, and is given below with a large number 
of key words, which are all re-spelled in the 
new way. 


SCIENTIFIC ALFABET, 


prepared and promulgated by THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, adopted and recommended by THE AMERICAN 
SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION, and used in the Standard 
Dictionary. 


Short Vauelz. Leng Vauelz. 


A tin city divide busy & machine eve queen 
tin siti divaid bizi mashin iv cwin 

e pen head ferry defer @ eight fate play prey 
pen hed feri defer ét fé, plé pré 

a atchasm black adds @& fare bear where air 
at cazm blac adz fir bar hwar ar 

qa ask chant comma G@ arm father calm 
ask chant coma drm fddher cam 

® not was actor yacht 6 nor fall ought laws 
net wez acter yet nér f6l 6t 16z 

© obey eulogy propase 6 note pour token low 
obé yiloji propoz not por tokn 16 

uv but enovgh national Ww bevrr workers cvris 
but enuf -nashunal bor workerz cirlz 

us full book could sugar tt = rvle food ride tre 
ful buk cud shugar riil fid rfid tia 

Diftthenez. 

ai aisle pine sigh eye I ei oil boy avoid toys 
ail ~ painsai ai ai eil bei aveid teiz 

au out cow bound bough iu few mute duration 
aut cau baund bau fiu mint diuréshun 

Consonants. 

P pet cup pique pies b box bought cud buy 
pet cup pic paiz bex bét cub bai 

t tip faugh/ react lofs d= definite idiot guard 
tip tét riact lets definit idiet gard 

ch chest much ma/ehes j jaw knowledge gem 
chest much machez j6 nelej jem 

c, kK catalogue sceptic kin g@ give dog programme 
cataleg = skeptic kin giv deg program 

f fat laugh physic foe Ww vet of every more 
fat laf fizic fo vatevevri mifiv 

th thin through breash adh the ‘hough breathe 
thin thri breth dhi dho bridh 

® so hiss serene receive Z zone is music runs 
so his serin resiv zon iz miuzic runz 

sh she wished ocean zh composure occasion 
shi wisht dshan compdzhur eckézhun 

Ih he hall have jeight y yeyorewnion you 
hi hél hay hait yi yor yinyun vi 

w 2e would woman mi ae Came spasm ais 
wi wud) wuman mi kém spazm émz 

] Jive Jie Jeague nob/e nm vO reign When any 
liv lai lig nob norén hwen enti 

r rat are correct ream Ne singer tonque yvoungd 


rat Gr cerrect rim singer tung yung 
Tt will be observed that the vowels are arranged in 
pairs—short and corresponding long. Sixteen of the 
consonants beginning with *‘p” are also arranged 
in pairs—surd and corresponding sonant. As, in a 
fonetic alfabet, the five old Jetters, i, 6, a, o, u, can 
not represent the eight short vowel sounds, three 
new letters were required. Modifications of a, 0, u 
were devised, a, 0, uv, and assigned to the vowel 
soundsin ask, not, but. 

It seemed best to follow the Latin and other lan- 
guages written in Roman letters in the use of a single 
sign for a short vowel, and its long, distinguishing 
them, when great exactness is required, by a dia- 
critical mark. Accordingly the same letters were 
used for the long vowels with the addition of the 
macron, which is the usual sign forlength. In the 
case of i and e, however, the circumflex is used as a 
duplicate form. to avoid too great confusion with the 
old marked letters i and @. 

The immense superiority of this arrangement of 
the vowels over the old is seen ata glance. In the 
Sctentific Alfabet each short vowel is paired with its 
corresponding long, and all confusion is avoided. 
In the old way, no short vowel is paired with its 
corresponding long sound. The short vowel! in tin 
is paired with I in pine, which is a difthong—the 
short 6 in pen with 6 in me, which differs from it en- 
tirely in quality—4 in at with 4 in fate, different in 
quality—5 in not with 5 in no, different again—t in 
but with 0 in mute, which ts a difthong. 

In the old way, two of the four difthongs are repre- 
sented by single letters and two by combinations. 
In the Scientific Alfabet it was decided to represent 
all the difthongs by these letters that enter into 
their combinations. The spelling of kaind for the 
old word kind looks “ queer” to those who are first 
called upon to use it, but the newness or ** queer- 
ness ’’ wears off with a little use, and that newness, 
far from being an objection to reforming a thing, is 
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the very aim of reforming it—the old being bad. 
Besides, by opening; the difthongs, we avoid the use 























EDUCATION. 31 


CURES OTHERS 


Mrs. J. H. LANSING, of South Glen's Falls, Sars 
| a County, N. Y., writes: ‘“ After my third 
| child was rn, J} barely gained strength 
enough in two year’s time, so as to be able 

| tocrawl about to accomplish the little house 
work that I had to do, and that only by lying 
down to rest many times 
each day; had sick head- 
ache very often, many 
ains and aches all the 
ime. After I had taken 
one bottle of your ‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription’ I 
could see a great change 
in my strength and less 
sick headaches. Contin- 
ued taking the medicine 
until I had taken seven 
bottles of the ‘ Favorito’ 
and one of the ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery.’ I am 
now able to do house. | 


June 28, 1894, JOURNAL OF 








of four new letters, which is a great gain in a fonetic EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. PROJECTION LANTERNS. 


alfabet. 

I have seen that acritic objects to the use of the (Continued from page 96. 
scientific pronouncing key tn a dictionary, he imply-| ing for citizenship and various practical careers, 
ing at the same time that there is a good old way | particularly banking, mavufactaring, aod jour- 
which should be followed. This is very far from nalism. A special course in journalism has been 
being the case. Each dictionary, English and Amert-| established under the charge of Prof. Joseph F. 
can, has its own peculiar way of making vowels and | Johnson, an experienced newspaper man, and is 
consonants to represent sounds. In one, seven dif-| proving successful. 
ferent forms of a are marked, six of e¢, five of i, and — 
soon. The system is so complicated that few, even NEW ENGLAND. 
of those who have used the dictionary longest and , ,MAINE. 
most frequeutly, can remember the meaning of the Mr. Lord, principal of Livington Academy, 
signs. Other dictionaries have systems equally com-| Will retire at the close of this year, after forty | 


’ . 
plicated. Instead of selecting any of these systems, | Y°8F 8 service there. ee 
or inventing a new and complicated system on the | The Piscatsquis Teachers’ Association will hold 


old plan, it is a distinct gain that the editors of the | ~ 4 — Pg ~ Bm Ne red — bm ga 
“Standard” have adopted the Scientific Alfabet of | pred i F then oy trae rs 158 varie 
the Philological Societies as being the easiest to| ooh eonniion, Superintendent Lease, Poshenee nal 
a “. easiest to remember, and the best in every | ington of Farmington, Professor Chapman of Cam- 
pe | bridge, Mass, Professor Hartshorn of Lewiston, 
One of the words as re-spelled in this alphabet | Miss Snow of Bangor, and other able instructors 
which disturbs a “critic” is the word ‘‘call.” The | will be present. 
vowel sound in this word is the same as in the word| The Teachers’ Institute for the counties of 
“nor.” The Scientific Alphabet represents this| Waldo and Knox will be held at Northport, Aug. 
sound by the letter ©, and the re-spelled words | 6, and the meeting will last four days. 
appear as O¢1, nOr. If one will examine the| NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
words as re spelled in Webster and Worcester he | Principal Clarke of Sanborn Seminary, King- 
will at once see which is the most uniform and sclen- | ston, will comduct a course in biology at the New 
tific representation. Attention has been called to| Hampshire Summer School. 
other words, as “cider,” “earache,” “lady,” and) It has been proposed that an association of the 
idea,” evidently for the purpose of showing the | academic principals of New Hampshire be forn:ed 
“queer” appearance of the respelling, sai’der, ir’éc, | at an early date; the object of such an association 
16/di and ai-di’a, but this newness and “queerness”’| Will be to advance the interests of the private 
will soon wear off, and to one who will take the | chools of the atate. 
trouble to learn this alphabet thoroughly there wil)| Principal French of McGaw Normal Inetitate 
come a satisfaction from a scientific accuracy that | Will attend the sammer school at Clark University 
ean be derived from no other present system of| , Lt isnot generally known that the Brewater Free 
representation. Academy at Wolfboro is possibly the best endowed 
Chicago, Ill. academy in America, Its founder left it $1,000 000. 





For projection work, the Arc Lamp has always 
been the ideal source of light. Since its intrinsic 
brilliancy is much greater than any other available 
light, we can get a given amount of light from a 
source of much smaller dimensions, and therefore 
can much more perfectly correct for chromatic 
and spherical aberration. 

Until recently, however, it was not possible to 
get an Arc Lamp of safficient steadiness, and, 
moreover, current was not always available where 
| desired. The invention of the Paragon Lamp 
| overcame the former trouble, while the rapid ex- 
|tension of incandessent lighting has much di- 
cn ier meee aa | minished the difficulty from the latter source. 
husband and two child- | Since the distribution of alternating currents is 
ren aged nine and five. | mach more extended than that of direct, it be- 
came important to have a Lamp suitable for use 
| with sach currants. So{ar, the only Lamp which 
| has proved suitable for such work has been the 

| Paragon as used in the Paragon Projection Lan- 

WHY NOT YOU ? a In regulation on yea came it is 
‘all that can be desired, giving a steady white light 
MASSACHUSETTS with little noise, and keeping in focus all the time. 

Mr. Oliver F. Bryant of the Chauncy Hall | Nearly every laboratory and lecture room may 
School, Boaton, the most famous of her private |"0W do away with the clumsy oxy-hydrogen with 
schools of the city, retires to enjoy the well-earned | #ttendant gas tanks, and have a lantern ready,to 
leisure. He has been one of the important factors | work by merely throwing a switch. 


in heightening the reputation of the institution, | The great intrinsic brilliancy of the Paragon, 
and a host of professional friends and ardent | coupled with its se :diness, renders it possible to 


alamni wish him many years of comfort and joy. |e effects in polarization and microscopical pro- 

Harvard has quite surprised some of her friends | j®¢tion which are not obtainable with other Lamps. 
and delighted many by adding military science *© that the polariscope, microscope and stauro- 
and tactics to her course, Lieut. Wert Robertson scope become very important adjancts to the pro- 
of the artillery service having been appoiated by jection lantern, and the lantern is now no longer 

Kimball Union Academy this year has changed ' the War Deyt as the instructor in the new depa. 8ed for showing pretty views and obtaining the 
= == toa four years’ course. In September there will) The Bridgewater Normal School Biennial Asso- | transitory interest of the student, but has become 
$100 RewArp, $100. be added to their faculty of seven excellent teach- | ciation held its session on Jane 27, the address %m instrament for scientific demonstrations and 

Z = ere an instractor of oratory and physical cultare. being by A. E. Winship of the class of ’64. | even for research. 

The reader of this paper will be pleased to learn| After June, 1894, Dartmouth College will re- | RHODE ISLAND. | One very important feature which is peculiar to 
that there is at least one dreaded disease that sci- quire graduate work for the master’s degree. | President Washburn of the Rhode Island Col- | the Paragon Lantern, is the ability to obtain prac- 
ence has been able to cure in all its stages, and| New Hampshire hopes soon to have county | lege of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts is earn-| tically any sized pictare at any distance without 
that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only | supervisors and state unifcrm examinations. |‘ estly endeavoring to bring that institution to rank the duplication of expensive objectives. This is 
positive cure known to the medical fraternity. VERMONT. | among the very best of similar institutions in this secured by a very simple attachment called the 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, requires ®| State Superintendent M. S. Stone is making Country. The transfer of certain government multi-focal, devised by one of the technical staff 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Care is | things lively in the Green Mountain State. Never fads, the use of which Brown University has for- of Queen & Co. lle 
taken internally, acting directly on the blood and | before has there been such an importation of the ™erly enjoyed, will enable Dr. Washburn to carry So thoroughly, fitted for scientific work are the 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby destroying | ,ogt outside talent for educational purposes. At | into effect some of his cherished plans. | Paragon Lanterns that they have been supplied to 


the foundation of the disease, and giving the pa- | Piet ara Saperintendent Fisher of Pawtucket has been | s0me of the most eminent American scientists, by 
tient strength by building up the constitution and the camer school at Morrisville, which is in ove- ide ih cca Pcie tn ay has abund- | whom they are used with entire satisfaction. : 


en's J es nd | sion two weeks from Jaly 30, there are to be the lected for the third year. : 
sesisting nature in doing its work. The proprie- | following lecturers and instructors: I. Freeman | ®™t reason for taking especial pride in her excel-| No loss satisfactory are they to the great num- 
tors have so much faith in its curative powers that F741) Arlington, Mass. ; Miss M. E. Boyd, Chelsea, lent echools. | ber of High and Normal Schools in which they 
they offer One Hundred Dollate for any case that | ass: Miss Martha Ross St. y Pine oo |are used. 
it fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. | Rtca Austin Blaisdell Easthampton ai  Mre, DELIGHTFULLY COOL AND REFRESHING | The cut of the Paragon appears on another page 
Address F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. | [eahel Ferry Easthampton ; G. T. Fleteher. HorsForp's ACID PUOSPHATE. in connection with other scientific apparatus of 
Y@r"’Sold by Druggiste, 75 cents. : : * | with ice-water and sugar. 


Northampton; A. E. Winship, et al. Queen & Co. 
School of Expression! Cornell University Summer School, 














Mrs. LANSING. 
I also take dressmaking, and enjoy walking a 


mile at a time, when I can have the time to 

do so. And I am sure it is all due to Dr. 

Pierce’s Favorite Prescription as I know I was 

failing fast before I commenced to take it.” 
Sold by medicine dealers everywhere. 











O. C. B. 



































The National Summer School FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON. July 6—August 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 
Students in Greek. Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, English, Philosophy, Experimental Psychol- 
ovy, Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botauy, Geology. Drawing and 
Art, Mechanical Drawing and Lesigoing, Architec- 
tural Drawing, Experimental Engineering, Physical 
Training. 

Courses are also offered in tie School of Law. 


For circulars apply to 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y-.-; 


Between Saratoga and Lake Ceorge. 


Tenth Annual Session will begin Tuesday, July 17, 794. 


A LARGE FACULTY OF EXPERTS ENGAGED, 


as follows: 


Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Mise BESsIE SMITH. 

Miss GRATIA L. RICE, 

Mrs. EK. Be NYE, 

E. W. NEWTON. 

Miss ELLA L. RICHARDSON. 
H. L. SouTHWICK. 


Principal JAMES M. SAWIN. 
Prof. AUSTIN C. APGAR 
Prof. HENRY T. BAILEY. 
Principal CHAS. F. Kina, 
Principal W. F. Gorpy. 
Supt. G. I. ALDRICH, 

H. P. SMITH. 


Dr. E. E. WuiteE. 

Supt. W. J. BALLARD. 
Prof. LYMAN D. SMITH. 
Miss SARAH ARNOLD. 
Supervisor R. C. METCALF. 
Mary R PRocTOR. 
Henry R. RusskE.uL. 


Half rates on the railroads can be secured in connection with the National Educational 
Association, which meets just before the Summer School, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


Now is the time to FORM CLUBS and save expenses. Circulars ready giving full 
Address 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N Y., 
Cc. F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass., 


EABODY SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY xo 
COLLEGE EXTENSION PROFESSIONAL COURSE. 


Under the Direction, etc., of the STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, Troy, Ala. 


1. Intended for College Graduates, or other Scholarly Teachers, who have not had a Teachers’ 


Professional Course. 
2. Grants State Certificates and Professional Life Diplomas, and the Bachelors’, the Masters’, and the 


Doctors’ Professional Degrees. The Course 1s on the ** New Education” idea. 
For particulars, address E. R. ELDRIDGE, President, TRoy, AWA. 


H. E. HOLT, LEXINGTON, MAss. 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


The graduates of this Institute are filling more first-class positions as Directors and 
Teachers of Vocal Music in public schools, colleges, and seminaries than those of all other 
summer schools combined. Most wonderful results are ow obtained with Mr. Holt’s new 
system of vocal harmony. Session of 1894 opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 31st. 

Send for circulars. Address MRS. H. E. HOLT, Sec,, Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages, 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 
The next session of THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at AMHERST, MASS., from July 2 to August ro. 
For programs and particulars address Rm 
Dr. L. SauvveuR, Copley Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., or Prof. W. T. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, Mass. . 
N. B.—Dr Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of his educational works. 


particulars. 
} Managers. 











Summer Session begins July 14. A special 
course in Voice and Speech, to supplement 
work in Physical Culture, has been arranged 
for teachers in public schools. 
For further intormation address 
S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Dean. 


Mid-Summer School, 
At OWEGO, N.Y. ani? 83 


« Aug. 10,’'94. 
Fourth Annual Session. 








THE REGISTRAR, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cambridge Botanical Supply Co. 





Formerly at Whitney's 


Point, N. ¥. A School for Veachers. “ oo 
MUSIC, DRAWING, Kec wae Ty agua 
KINDERCARTEN, a HERBARIUM « LABORATORY 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, Specialists. Materials and Apparatus, 


MICROSCOPES, BOOKS, SPECIMENS, 
Everything useful to Botanists. 
Illustrative specimens, especially of Cryptogams, 


for Teachers and Schools. 
If you need instruction or information, write to us 


and METHODS. 
18 Instructors Reduction to clubs. Expenses Low. 
Club organizers wanted. Write for circulars. 


G. LANTMAN, 
7 


18 Mill u.. badinmnen, mY 
HA’S VINEYARD 
AY! SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
Seventeenth Annual Session. Beginning July 9, 1894. 
Four Weeks. 


| School of Methods: i: Tastructors. Academic Departments: 18 Instructors. 
| Emerson College of Oratory: Pres. o.°w.” 








The Largest and the Best. 
The Oldest and the Broadest. 





Pres. C. W. EMERSON and Faculty. 


|The attendance for the last few years has been over 600, from 44 States and Territories, mak- 
| ing this by far the largest Summer School in the United States. 


| gg SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
| departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


| W. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALEM, MAss. 
A. W. EDSON, Mgr. School of Methods, WoRCESTER, MASs. 





SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE 


School of Expressive Art, 


| BELFAST, MAINE. Aug. 6 to AUS 25. etd 
| INSTRUC } ‘ 0 struc- 
INSTRUCTORS :—HowARD M. TICKNOK. M.A., President of Boston College of Oratory, formerly In 
tor at Harvard avd Brown Universities; SARAH E. Lat'GHTon, Teacher of Elocution and Physical 
Culture, Worcester, Mass ; MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of Vocal Culture in Boston College 
of Oratory; HELEN M. BLACKWELL, Instructor in Physical Culture in Boston University. 
Special Ratlway and Hotel Rates. Send for — Address 


WwW LAUGHTON, 364 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
Cook County 





Normal Summer Schoo 





ENCLEWOOD, ILL. 7 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. _July 9 to 27, 1804, 
| A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the application of its Principles 


in Actual Teachivg by the regular Faculty of the C 
scount to clubs and a ful! synopsis of the Course of Study, 


Cc lars giving dl ¥ 
fies? ae 8, JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Englewood, lu. 


3 WELL E 
aS Ce Address WILBUB 


DEPARTMENTS, 
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DESTINATION OF IMMIGRANTS. 
rene The commissioner of immigration has prepared 
AUTHORS WHO WERE TEACHERS. for congress the following statement showing the | 
Among famous American authors who were destination of immigrants arriving here during the | 
teachers are the following : lest three fiscal years : 


MISCELLANY. 


Benjamin Abbot was once principal of Phillips | 
Pb = 0 Exeter, N. H., and had as pupils John 1891 1892 1893 | 
G. Palfrey, Jared natty ene Webster, Ed- Alabama . 382 409 $20 
ward Everett, and George Bancroft. : 8 

Lucy Larcom, who wrote Breathings of a Better Alesks . = Ss ps on 04 
Life, An Idyl of Work. Childhood Songs, ete., at Arizona. . - ode 
one time bad classes in English Literature. | Arkansas . 220 442 415 | 

Oliver Wendell "pepe the genial JF poor ool Cennsetions. . 6 870 8,642 9,512 | 
distinguished himself as an instructor of anatomy 2 39 
and skesialens at Harvard College. Colorado : s 3,875 to : rad | 

Joseph Worcester, author of the dictionary, California. . 11,564 10,9: A 
taught school for many years, and among his Dakota . . . oa «x } ek LS 
pupils was Nathaniel Hawthorne. ieee . 5 1,348 154 647 


William Everett, son of Edward Everett, was District of Columbia 627 861 616 





rincipal of Adams’ Academy, Qaincy, Mars. He : Y 
aan tilioee Essays; School Sermons; Hesione, ves °° = 4 = 
or Europe Unchained, ete. “eee 2633 3407 29755 | 

Henry W. Longfellow, the well-known poet, Iodiana 7 8 187 314 "260 | 
was a very successful instructor at Harvard. Indian Territory 34.500 46 012 45.686 | 

Ezekiel Webster, an older brother of Daniel, illinois . 7 658 8.066 6 369 | 
had ae a pupil, Edward Everett, the statesman, Iowa «+ 989 943 ‘991 | 
orator, and author. Idaho. + - 79 (1 046 710 

Mary Abigail Dodge, better known as ‘‘ Gail Kentucky . . P 346 anes 8.400 
Hamilton,’’ was a governess in the family of Dr. Kansas. . . 2'600 4062 8'409 
Bayley, publisher of The National Era, in which Louisiana . ‘844 L111 1095 
her writing first appeared. Maine . 9 3061 7286 4736 

George Bancroft, the historian, was a Greek Meryland . . , 89 
tutor at Harvard in 1822. Michigan .. 13,420 14,630 10,56 

Missouri. . 5,402 5,544 yo 

Minnesota . . 9368 12,740 11,687 

WAR AND BDUCATIO“. Mississippi . 236 «=| 349205 

There is no better proof of the essential barba- Montana . . 847 1,244 1,068 
rism of even the most civilized nations of the world) Massachusetts 34,045 39987 35,531 
than is afforded by a comparison of the money, New Hampshire 648 1,215 1,152 
they expend for the maintenance of physical supre-, North Carolina 91 331 289 
macy as against the expenditure for mental im- North Dakota oe 2 525 2 336 
provement. Though it be assumed that brain is, Nebraska 5,430 5,'768 3 974 
better than brawn, there is no evidence that states-/ Nevada. . . 226 626 320 
men so regard it. In some tables recently com- New Jersey. 15,8382 16665 15,150 
piled the amount per capita expended by various| New Mexico . 146 340 237 
governments for military and educational purposes New York . 135,766 242,689 161,047 
is set down as follows: CMs 2 6 * 15,233 15,040 138,127 
Military. Education,| Oregon... 1,158 1,192 1,002 

France . ° - $400 $ 70 Oklahoma. . oo 6 2 

England ‘ ° 3 72 62 Pennsylvania . 71,697 83414 57,083 

Holland . , ‘ 3 58 64 Rhode Island . 3,879 4,885 4 931 

Saxony ‘ ° 2 38 38 South Carolina 171 231 221 

Wartemburg . ‘ 2 38 38 South Dakota. a 1,666 2,533 

Bavaria ‘ ‘ 2 38 40 Tennessee . 496 551 423 

Prussia 2 04 50 Texas 3,599 8 097 2 574 

Raseia ° ° 2 04 3 Utah 1,623 611 415 

Denmark . ° ‘ 1 76 94 Vermont . . 469 759 646 

Italy ‘ ‘ 1 52 36 Virginia... 319 502 583 

Belgium . ° ° 1 38 46 Weat Virginia 544 985 987 

Austria ‘ 1 36 82 Wisconsin . 10,496 16.066 12.034 

Switzerland ‘ . 82 84 Washington 1 207 1,286 816 

United States ‘ 30 1 35 Wyoming. . 849 571 405 
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Vertical Writing (acksm's). 


“T have written millions of words under the pressure of rapid telegraphic 


@ 

e 

é 

r4 Copy Books. 
é 

e 

$ transmission, and have always found this style the easiest and most comfortable.” 
e 

é 

7 

¢ 


Practice Pads. 


—A. E. Sink, Manager General Operating Dept. Western Union Tel., E. N. Y. 


Mr. Sink has obtained this hand by practical work, obtaining the same 
that Mr. Jackson teaches in his books and the pads, the result of many 
years of practical (not theoretical) study, and his copies are a reproduction 
not beautiful hairline engraver’s work, which has always 





of pen-writing, 
discouraged the pupil. 


Cyclautograph Duplicator 





Will reproduce written or type-written work, foolscap size, at rate of 
50 in one minute. No printer’s ink ; no stencil used ; no cleaning up. 


Maps, Examination Papers, &c., in one or more colors, can be done. 


Relief Maps ny dr.1.2. Klemm 
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Bureau of Ed’n, ¢ 

Washington. $ 

A series of Map blanks in relief, with or without erasible surface, @ 
accurately made (with bronze dies), at from 10 to 15 cents each. Send @ 
for samples. . 
é 

é 
2 
; 
é 
: 
4 
é 
é 
: 
é 
4 
é 
é 
? 
¢ 
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Will fit any book 


without cutting. 


Strong manilla paper book protectors, adjustable to all sizes, will be 
delivered to any part of the U. S. or Canada. 
Special cover, prepared for Riverside Literature Series, or other 


paper-covered books. Send for samples. 


Per square yard, 75 cents. Special 


discount on quantity. 


Blackboard Cloth. 
School Books and Supplies 


WittiAm Bevercey HAaRison. 


59 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


of all kinds, at 
wholesale prices. 


Publisher and 
Manufacturer. 


‘teas an’ wearin’ your best clothes an’ havin’ “‘ at 
homes” on Thursdays.—Chicago Record. 


SOME FRIDAY EVENTS. 


Mayflower landed on Friday. 

Bastille was burned on Friday. 

Moscow was burned on Friday. 
Shakespeare was born on Friday. 
Washington was born on Friday. 
America was discovered on Friday. 
Lincoln was aseassinated on Friday. 
Queen Victoria was married on Friday. 
Battle of Marengo was fought on Friday. 
King Charles I. was beheaded on Friday. 
Battle of Waterloo was fought on Friday. 
Julius Cassar was assassinated on Friday. 





Battle of New Orleans was fought on Friday. 
Joan of Are was burned at the stake on Friday. 
Declaration of Independence was signed on 


Friday. 





BON-BONS. 


Teacher —You shouldn’t say, ‘* Willie said he 
done it.”’ That isn’t right. 

Tommy—Well, then, Willie’s lyin’ about it.-— 
School. 





The Boston Teacher—Tommy, do you know what 


art is ? 
Tommy—Yeeeum. It’s talkin’ a lot, an' 5 o’clock 








Apropos of the drawing work in the school, a 


‘very clever speech of a little boy of 12 upon a}! 
| mock orange which one of his classmates brought | 


into the room, was, ‘‘ Humph, that’s no good ; its | 
only a freak of the vegetable world.’’ 


‘* Papa says every state has a political ring, and | 
I guess it’s so, because the geography shows it.”’ | 


‘"In what way?’’ ‘‘The towne are all repre- | 


A teacher who was engaged in explaining the 
Darwinian theory to his class, observed that they | 
were not paying proper attention. 

‘* Boys,’”’ said the professor, ‘‘ when I am en- 
deavoring to explain to you the peculiarities of the 
monkey I wish you would look straight at me.’’ 


When Isaac Hopper, the Quaker, met a boy 
with a dirty face or with dirty hands, he would 
stop him and inquire if he had ever studied cher - 
istry. The boy, with a wondering stare, would 
anewer, ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘ Well, then, I will teach thee 
how to perferm a curious chemical experiment,’’ 
said friend Hopper. ‘‘ Go home, take a piece of 
soap, put it in water. and rub it briskly on thy 
hands and face. Thou hast to idea what a beanti- 
ful froth it will make, and how much whiter thy 


| these subjects. 


skin will be. That’s a chemical experiment; ] 
advise thee to try it.’’ , 

A young British soldicr was conducting a party 
from the United States over the citadel at Quebec. 
One member of the party was a amall maid of 
nine, and to her the young soldier devoted most 
of his attention. She was a saucy child full of 
enthusiasm, and blessed with the earnest, aggres- 
sive patriotism of extreme youth. ‘‘ Here,’’ said 
the soldier, ss they stood before two worn brass 
cannon. ‘ are !wo guns we took from your people 
at the battle of Banker Hill.’’ and he smiled in 
triamph. Nonplassed for a moment, the child was 
still; then she locked up. ‘‘Come home with 
me,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘ and I'll show you a whole 
country we took from your people about the same 
time.’’—Life. 


ART EDUCATION. 








The subject of art education has assumed such 
proportions of late years that it seems surprising 
that it has been left for a new company just or- 
ganized (whose advertisement appears in another 
colamn) to start a periodical devoted to it in its 
broad sense, including elementary normal training. 

That there is a wide and fertile field for such a 
journal there can be no doubt, for almost every 
teacher mast feel an actual need of periodical help 
and inspiration in what bas come to be universally 
regarded as one of the most important subjects to 
be taught in our schools, and which teachers and 


pupils must use daily and hourly. 
It is claimed that the new journal will be 


| absolutely independent and non-partisan,’’ and 
| this is greatly needed, for teachers and supervisors 


have been compelled to rely almost solely upon 
partisan publications for literature relating to 
And it will, at the same time, 


‘sented by dots, but the state capital is always a dot | advance the interest of every publisher of those 


| with a ring around it.’’— Good News. 


works more than anything else possibly conld, for 
it will inevitably give a new impetus to the prog- 
ress of art education. 

The editor of Art Education ia one of the most 
successful supervisors of drawing and elementary 
manual training in the country, and has had sev- 


| eral years experience in an editorial capacity. He 


is well qualified to give the thousands of drawing 


| teachers in the country a representative journal. 


The Graphic Education Pub. Co., (wnich is the 


‘name of the new firm), No. 19 E. 14th St., New 


York, has issued one of the most unique and 
beautiful things we have ever seen in the way of a 
prospectus, and shows at once the ability of the 
promotors of this enterprise to conduct a high 
grade publication. It will be well worth the 
while of any superintendent of schools or super- 
visor of drawing to send for a copy as an example 
of color harmony in printing 2s we'l aa for the in- 
teresting matter it contains. 








A Happy FEATURE 
°°’ EXHIBITION Day. 











re JANS RASMUSSEN’S 
Physical Culture 


FOR THE 


Public Schools 





illustrated by 130 half-tone 


referring to the picture. 


have a copy. Sent postpaid 


Address 








: (ne Piece Bookcovers. 


BOSS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSssessyses 


307 & 309 


generally introduced. It is 
teachers, it improves the order in the school room, it 


energy of the student and is restful. 


GIVES EXERCISES PLEASING TO BOTH 
TEACHERS AND PUBLIC. 


Any teacher with the aid of this book can successfully 
give lessons in CALISTHENICS, MARCHING, WaND, Dump 
BELL and INDIAN CLuB EXERCISES. 


The COMMANDS are 


engravings. A teacher can 


see whether the pupil properly executes the ComMMAND by 
Physical culture is not only 
attracting the attention of Educators, but is being very 


pleasing to pupils and 


gives grace and vigor to the children, it increases the 


Every teacher should 


for $1.25. 


We solicit your correspondence. 


GEO, SHERWOOD & Co. 


Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


4 PARK STREET, ° 


Riverside Literature Series. 
Fifteen-Cent Reading Books. 


Seventy-Four Books suitable for use in Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, con- 
taining over 600 of the Most Interesting and Instructive Masterpieces of the 


Most Famous Authors. 
Biographical Sketches. 


. Longfellow’s Evangeline.** {! 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
Standish; Elizabeth.** 

Longfellow’s Courtship of [liles 
Standish. Dramatized for private theatricals. 
Whittier’s Snow-Bound, Among 
the Hills, and Songs of Labor.** tt 
Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler 
Keezar, Maud Muller, and Other Poems. 
Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of 
Bunker Hill Battle, and Other Poems. 

7, 8, 9. Hawthorne’s True Stories 
from New England History, Grandfather’s 


Chair. 1620-1803. In three parts. 
[The 3 parts also in one vol., linen covers, 45c.] 


10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Sto- 
ries. Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel johnson, 
Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen 
Christina. With Questions.* 

11. Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, 
and Other Selections, 

12. Studies in Longfellow. 
Containing 32 Topics for Study, with Ques- 
tions and References relating to each Topic. 
By W. C. GANNETT. 

13, 14. Longfellow’s Song of Hia- 
watha. With Vocabulary. In two parts.} 

15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, Etc. 


16. Bayard Taylor’s Lars. 

17, 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder - Book. 
In two parts. } 

19, 20. Benjamin Franklin’s Auto- 
biography. In two parts. j 

21. Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac, and Other Papers. 

22, 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales. In two parts. { 

24. George Washington’s Rules of 
Conduct, Letters, and Addresses.** 

25, 26. Longfellow’s Golden Legend. 
With Notes, by S. A. BENT. In two parts.} 

27. Thoreau’s Succession of Forest 
Trees and Wild Apples, With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch by R. W. EMERSON. 

28. John Burroughs’s Birds and 
Bees.* 

29. Hawthorne’s Little Daffydown- 
dilly, and Ocher Stories.* 

30. Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, 

and Other Pieces.tt 

Holmes’s My Hunt after the 

Captain, and Other Papers. 

32. Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech, and Other Papers. 

33, 34, 35. Longfellow’s Tales of a 


Wayside Inn. In three parts. 
[The 3 parts also in one vol., linen covers, §0c. | 


36. John Burroughs’s Sharp Eyes, 
and Other Papers.* 
37. Charles Dudley Warner’s A- 
Hunting of the Deer, and Other Papers. 
Longfellow’s Building of the 
Ship, The Masque of Pandora, Etc. 
Lowell’s Books and Libraries, 
and Other Papers. 
Hawthorne’s Tales of the White 
Hills and Sketches. 
Whittier’s Tent on the Beach. 
Emerson’s Fortune of the Re- 
public, and Other American Addresses. 
Ulysses Among the Phezacians. 
From W.-C. Bryant’s Translation of Homer’s 
Odyssey. 
Maria Edgeworth’s Waste Not, 
Want Not, and The Barring Out. 


5. 
6. 


3l. 


38. 
39, 
40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


44, 


With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and 
Each regular single number, 15 cents. 


45- Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 


46. Old Testament Stories in Scrip- 
ture Language. 


47, 48. Fables and Folk Stories. 
Second Reader Grade. Phrased by HoRACE 
E. ScuppER. In two parts. 

49,50. Hans Andersen’s Stories. 
Third Reader Grade. In two parts.{ 


51,52. Washington Irving: Essays 
from the Sketch Book. [51.] Rip Van 
Winkle, and Other American Essays. [52.] 
The Voyage, and Other English Essays. In 
two parts.t 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited 
by W. J. Rotrg. With Notes and numer 
ous Illustrations. (Double number, 30 cts.) 
Also, in the Rolfe’s Students’ Series, ~ Cloth. 
To Teachers, 53 cents. 


‘Bryant’s Sella, Thanatopsis, Etc. 


Shakespeare’s [erchant of Ven- 

ice. Edited by SAMUEL THURBER, Master 

in the Girls’ High School, Boston. 

Webster's First Bunker Hill 

Oration, and the Oration on Adams and 

Jefferson. 

Dickens’s Christmas Carol. With 

Notes and a Biographical Sketch. 

58. Dickens’s Cricket onthe Hearth. 

[Nos. 57 and 58 also in one vol., linen covers, 40c.] 

59. Verse and Prose for Beginners 
in Reading. Second Reader Grade.** 

60, 61. The Sir Roger de Coverley 

Papers. In two parts. 

John Fiske’s War of Independ- 


ence. (Double Number, 30 cents ; linen cov. 
ers, 40 cents.) 


53: 


54- 
55- 


56. 


57. 


62. 





EXTRA NUIIBERS. 


American Authors and Their 
Birthdays. Programmes and Suggestions 
for the Celebration of the Birthdays of 
Authors. By A. S. Rog. 


Portraits and Biographical 
Sketches of Twenty American Authors. 


Cc. A Longfellow Night. A _ Sketch 
of the Poet’s Life with songs and recitations. 
For the use of Catholic Schools. By KaTH- 
ERINE A. O KEEFFE, 


. Literature in School: The Place 
of Literature in Common School Education ; 
Nursery Classics in School; American Clas- 
sics in School. By Horace E. SCUDDER. 


. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Dialogues 
and Scenes from Mrs. Stowe’s Writings. 
F. Longfellow Leaflets. | Each a Doudie 
Number, 30¢; 
linen covers, 
40 cents, 
Poems an 
Prose Pas. 
sages for read- 
Holmes Leaflets. J — ne 


The Riverside Manual for Teach- 
ers. Suggestive and Illustrative Lessons 
for Primary Reading. By I. F. HALt. 

. The Riverside Primer and Reader 
(Special Number.) Paper, 25 cents. Linen, 
30 cents. 

The Riverside Song Book. Con- 
taining 120 Classic American Poems set to 


Standard Music. (Doudle number, paper, 30 
cents ; boards, 40 cents.) 


M. Lowell’s Fable for Critics. With 


rR 


B, 


. Whittier Leaflets. 








Outline Portraits of Authors. (Doudle num- 
ber, 30 cents.) 


*29 and 10 also in one volume, linen covers, 40 cents; likewise 28 and 36. ** Also bound in linen 


covers, 25 cents. 


t Also in one volume, linen covers, 40 cents. 


tt1, 4 and 30 also in one volume, linen covers, 50 cents. 


Remarks. 


4 Park Street, Boston, 





RIVERSIDE INSTRUCTION FRATSIE. 


For Teaching Reading and Writing in Primary Schools. Designed by 
I. F, Hatt. Equipped with Two Sizes of Outline Language Pictures ; 
Pictures of Objects ; Script and Printed Sentences and Words ; A Display- 


ing Holder. Price, $10, express or freight prepaid. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. 


16mo, 205 pages. In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 25 cents; 
in strong cloth binding, 30 cents. 


A STEPPING STONE TO THE BIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 
All who are interested in primary education are invited to send to the publishers 
for a circular which describes this book in detail. 


THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. Containing 120 Classic 
American Poems set to Standard Music. In strong paper covers, with cloth 
back, 30 cents ; in boards, 40 cents. 


AMERICAN POETS. Selected from the Works of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. Edited by Horace E, 
ScuppEr. With Biographical Sketches, and Notes. Revised! Edition from 
new plates. 12mo0. $1.00, met. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Complete selections from the Writings 
of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and 
Emerson. Ejited by Horace E. Scupper. With Introduction and Notes. 
12m0, $1.00, weft. Revised and Enlarged Edition from new plates. 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Com- 
plete Prose and Poetical Selections from the works of Franklin, Irving, 
Bryant, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, and O’Reilly. With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch 
of each Author. Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and 
Academies as a Reading Book and asa Text-Book in American Literature. 


12mo, $1.00, wet. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 
A School Library for $11.56. Thirty-four volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 
averaging 310 pages. A sample volume will be sent to any address by the 
publishers on receipt of 40 cents. A pamphlet containing the Table of Con- 
tents of each volume will be sent free to any one applying for it. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 





For Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited by 
W. J. Rotrg, Litt.D. A carefully Revised Text ; Copious Explanatory and 
Critical Notes ; Numerous Illustrations. All are equally suited to the use of 





; ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS. 


the student and of the general reader. ‘They should have a place in every 
library, public or private. Each volume, 75 cents ; to teachers, 53 cents. 


1. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 6. Byron’s Childe Harold. 

2. Scott’s Marmion. 7. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
3. Tennyson’s Princess. 8. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, and 
4. Select Poems of Tennyson. Other Poems. fetc. 
5. Young People’s Tennyson. 9. Willam Morris’s Atlanta’s Race, 


LATIN LESSONS. Designed to prepare for the intelligent 


reading of Classic Latin. By Henry PREBLE, formerly Assistant Professor 
of Latin and Greek at Harvard University, and L. C. Hutt, Master in the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 12mo, $1.12, we?. 


ANDREWS AND STODDARD’S LATIN GRAMISIAR. 


A New Edition. Thoroughly Revised by Henry Preste, formerly Assistant 
Professor of Greek and Latin in Harvard University. 12mo, $1.12, met. 


16mo, - 35 cents. 
16mo, 60 cents. 
16mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


Warren Colburn’s First Lessons. 
H. N. Wheeler’s Second Lessons, 
Answers to the Second Lessons. 


These two books form a complete course in Arithmetic, which is characterized 
throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Considered with Some Reference to Its Origins. By Joun Fiske. 
With questions prepared by F. A. Hill, Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. 12mo, 380 pages, $1.00, wet. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 
By Joun Fiske. Numerous Illustrations and Maps. With questions pre- 
pared by F. A. Hill, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
(In press for immediate publication..) ‘The First Five Chapters of this History 
have also been issued as Extra No. 62 of the Riverside Literature Series, 





paper, 15 cents. 


HouGHTON, MiFFLIN & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, LOWELL, HOLMES, EMERSON, THOREAU, and HAWTHORNE. 





All editions which lack the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issued without the consent and contrary to the wishes of the authors or thetr heirs. 


‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COPIPANY, 


11 East 17th Street, New York, 


28 Lakeside Building, Chicago, 
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As to our reliability and good faith we refer 
to the publishers of this journal. 





I Subscribe at once and you may be the first 
and secure the ten-dollar gold piece, or the 
first from your state. 


YE No credit given unless this paper is named. 


DOES THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 
need a periodical devoted to the teaching of Drawing (including Form and Color), Elemen- 


tary Manual Training and Writing. 
DO YOU ? 


If so, send for a sample copy of ART EDUCATION, a high grade INDEPENDENT 
journal to be published soon, edited by a well-known Supervisor, assisted by some of the ablest 
Art Teachers in the country. It will be a source of inspiration to the SUPERVISOR, and give the 
TEACHER regular, intelligent, systematic help in these allied subjects. Only 75 cts. per 


year. Reduced to 50 cts. those who subscribe at once. 
A TEN DOLLAR GOLD PIECE . 
will be sent by registered mail to the FtRsT subscriber (judging by date of mailing) sending 50 


cts. and mentioning paper containing advertisement. _ oe : . 
The first subscriber from EACH STATE complying with same conditions will receive 


“Art Education’? Two years free ; 
ALSO CHOICE of the following: The best Chart for teaching Color (with instructions for use) 


known to us, or the best work on teaching Drawing or Writing. 
THE SECOND subscriber from each State will secure the journal two years free. 


THE ART EDUCATION PUBLISHING CO., 
No. 19 E. 14th Street, NEw YorK. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. 





It has been our endeavor 





in making the little device 





for sharpening pencils 





shown in the cut, to offer 





to the public generally an 





article that is simple in 





= HOWTO USE THE SAME— 


—__——__— =3¢ - —— 





“DO NOT turn’ the Sharpener bul TURN*THE PENCIL 


25 ie 





mechanism and at the same 





an 
‘ time clean, neat, and useful. 








ae, gee e 
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Every Sharpener is Fitted with one of or EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS, “*™ "Sgn Sharpener aa very popular pee. 


Yarn Mention Fournal of Education and send 5 CENTS for samples. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY: 


Sole Patentees and Manufacturers. 


73 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 





EDUCATIONAL 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 

Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those seek- 
ing to become superintendents, principals, profes 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank. 

Year begins October ist. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 

For catalogs giving full information. 


Address 


SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


BEAVER COLLEGE. 


Both Sexes Admitted. Separate Dormitories, 
Preparatory Course, 2 years. 
Academic Course, 4 years. 


Universities and Techni al Schools. 
Prepares for Professional Work. 
Business. 


EFITTED 
EFURNISHED 
EORGANIZED METHODS. 


Classical, Scientific, Literary, Business Courses, 


ART. MUSIC. 


Nine departments, twelve teachers. For cata- 
logue containing details and information, please ad- 
dress the President 

WM. A. ALEXANDER, A.M., Beaver, Pa. 


REORGANIZED SCHOOL OPENS SEPT 3, 1894. 


HAHNEMANN 





COURSES. 





Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The Thirty-fifth annual course of lectures in this in- | & 


stitution will commence September 14, 1894 ew col- 
a building, elevators, restaurant, reading rooms, and 
laboratories. Everything mecdern. Experienced teach. 
=. Low fees se ineex. Send for Lecture Card, 
nnourcement and sample of THE CLINQUB, Address 
J. BR. COBB, .D., 3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


INSTITUTIONS. 
ABBOT ACADEMY, iii | |amer Yau 7 Whar iad of rene?” 


Will begin its 66th 1 ; ; : 
oulaceel cuaeevanlt sof vty oe Bea be pow J ‘* Never seed any game—jast plain hantin’,’’— 
les, and a Uollege fitting Course. Has a Clark telescope, | Buffalo News. 

& laboratory, gymovasiam, art studios, library, reading, 

and mosic rooms, etc.; superior accommodations in new os 2372 . 

and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot water, A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 

Terms, 84.00 per your address = lawns and groves. | and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc- 

188 LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal, cessfully demoneatrated in Germany and is now 

ANDOVER. Mass, | being introduced with unprecedented success. 

The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 

LAKE ERIE SEMINARY employed will be discarded, and the cost of — 

] ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 

Painesville, Ohlo, especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 

Practically collegiate, with the care and culture | and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 

of home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. | the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany. 

ia now being refined in the United States. THE 

HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 

CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement.) 











TASOR ACADEMY, 

MARION, MASS. 
For both sexes. Classical and general course. Pre- 
pares for College and Scientific Institutions, New 
Catalogue ready June 1, 

DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 





— Young Architect (enthusiastically): ‘‘ Why, 
when you get into the new house, you won’t know 








New TEACHERS. | 


For circulars ade ress 


| Principal, 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. ? iss Nurich: “E I i] 

Michigan Mining School. 4,$%t¢ Schoo! | yourselves.” Miss Nurich : a atlend Fieure. 
* of Engineerin — : 

and allied subjects. Has Summer Courses in Sarvevin 4 be other people we won't know. writen Higare. 

Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing, and Field Geal: 

ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 

ment. Tuition free, For catalogue write to 


Mas, WINnsLow’s ‘“‘SoorHine Syrup” has 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M.,Ph,D., Director. {been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
Doviston, cor. Bovkelou, B : ; children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
Se a ee ee a eee soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. Wind Coli l he bowels d in th 
A co-educational preparatory schooi of the highest grade. cures 59 ue, ge ates the bowels, - 7” a 
Its certificate admits to allcolieges accepting certificates, | beet remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Techuology, Harvard teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 


and Koston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Eleventh yone begins Sept. 24, 

for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents » bottle, 


TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR, 
COLLEGES, 

















Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—~OoR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 








preparation of 


W. BAKER & €0.'s 


"\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| }| Ithas morethan three times 

} \ pl the strength of Cocoa mixed 

‘my With Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup, 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ae 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 








Any lady teacher. with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value tous and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we wil] pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us), and if we fiil the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5, You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income from 
$50 to $100. We will also give yu credit for $1 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
firat 5 correct reporta of vacancies. Thie offar is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find ‘‘ just the right position.’’ 
Address 

TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


— ‘Oh,’ said the lady lecturer, ‘‘ I have had 
such a delightful conversation with the gentleman 
you saw bow to me as we left the train. He told 
me that the emancipation of woman bad been his 
life-work for ever 80 many years.’’ ‘* Yes,’’ said 
‘the woman who had come to meet her, ‘‘ that is 
so. He has been a divorce lawyer ever since | 
could remember.’’— Washington Star. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Teachers who, for reasons of health and 
increased pecuniary income, would like to 
change their vocation are advised that there 
is now opportunity to make contract with the 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont — one of the oldest and 
strongest of the regular companies — to per- 
manently represent this Company in every 
County of the State of Connecticut. One 
half the mental and physical labor and 
anxiety of an earnest teacher, given to the 
work of National Life, will result in better 
health, income, and enjoyment. 

You are invited to correspond with me in 
the matter. 

EDWARD E. SILL, State Agent, 
850 CHAPEL STREET, 
New HAVEN, CONN 

















Bostox UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools 
*” Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


| NORMAL SCHOOLS, mies 











=| The Prang Art Educational Papers. 








ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


| GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 


188 ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes, For catalogues, address the 
A. G. BOYDEN. A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 





on Art Instruction address 














By Joun S. 


3 The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


| HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


{ For full information in regard to these and other publications 


_THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


For Ladi ly. F l 
Prineipal, ae Sites hs 646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., 151 Wabash Aveé., 
GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrstFIELp, Mass. BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
For both sexes. . 





For Catalogues, address 


J. G. GREENOUGRH, Principal. » = 









BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’s 
$12 AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
AWA buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, syit- 
cS able for either sex, made of best ma- 

terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. OXFORD MEG. Co. 
838 Wabash Avenue, = CHICAGO, ILL, 





GENTS WANTED? ~ reston 
Address apers 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


51.00. 








8 Bomerset St., 


BUY NOw. . 
nap 
hots 


$1.00. Both $1.75 


Address PUBLISHER, 37 West TenTH St., New YOBE: 
F Also write for combinations and lowest terms on other books, magazines, and papers. 
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CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 614 Arch St. Phhiladelphia. 


Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series WELSH’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


ARITHMETICS, ALGEBRA,-GEOMETRY, TRIGONOMETRY 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


These books follow Normal method 
graded. ‘They are particularly strong in 


S. 
analysis. 


a year adhere to them in preference to all others. 


MAGILL’S READING FRENCH GRAMMAR 


MAGILL’S SERIES of MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS 


By EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., Ex-Presiden 


The practical value of French to an American is for reading purposes. 


Magill’s books give rapidly a thorough 


t of and Professor of French in Swarthmore College. 


Dr. 
reading knowledge of French and ample 


practice in fascinating modern French stories. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, G14 Arch St, Philadelphia. 


They are practical, clear, and carefully 
Teachers who have used them 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., Principal of Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Normal School. 


Welsh’s Grammar treats the English language as a living organism, and exam- 
ines it by natural and at the same time scientific methods. 


WESTLAKE’S COMMON-SCHOOL LITERATURE 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M., late of Millersville (Pa.) State Normal School, 


| 
| 
| 





Other Modern Text-—books 


Which are based on pedagogical experience. 
Which have stood the test of schoolroom use, 
Which give practical and evident results. 














THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 


By C. A. White, 


Author of ** White’s Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Acadenies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, prepared 

by an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who 
have not yet entered, or who, like the greater numb rof 
thoss attending our schools and academi-s are likely to 


enter, upon a regular classical course. New revdsed edi 
tion. printed from new pla’es.now ready. & handsome 
12mo volume, 315 pages, cloth, $1.25. Copi:s 
8 DC post-paid for examination, with a view to introduc- 
tion in school or college, for 75 cents. 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON. 51 East Tenth St, N. Y. 





Revised by 


SUPLEE S A. L. MAYHEW, 
TRENCH °’”* 
vee Pus ON WORDS 


| With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
| Iilustration, and Questions for Examination, by 
Prof. T. D. SupLeE. Trench ‘On the Study of 
Words,” originaily in lectures. was but poorly adapt 
ed for use as a text-book. The editor has long de 
plored this, in common with other teachers; hence 
the present volume. The advantages claimed for it 
over all other editiona are self evident. 12mo, cloth, 
41:33 pages. Net price, $1.00. 


Copies for examination sent, postyaid, for 73 cts 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 East Tenth St... N. V, 





New 
Edition. 














Get Out of the Kut! 


THE BOOK AT 


HERE I8 


LAST! 





Farrian 


OF 


PHNMANSHIP 


Price 82.00, Handsome 


5 


ystem 


ly Bound in Full Cloth. 





You may have been waiting for it a few months, as we announced it some time 


since. The world has been waiting for it 
What is it? 
keeping, plus business forms ; a complete 
And yet not a “‘compendium ” in the 


(and often abused) by authors and compilers. 


this ; no museum of penmanship freaks. 


irrangement, new in ideas ; new in its method of teaching, in what it teaches, in 


what it leaves untaught. 


The Farrian System of Penmanship goes down to the bones of the business and 


the vitals that cover them. Nothing is 
re first closing over a pencil should kno 


cated his life to teaching should know. 


has the element of life in it, and the ele 


[t has made for Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, 
Academies, for Penmanship Supervisors, Grade Teachers, Business College Spe- 
alists, for students in any kind of school, for students out of school. 
For more explicit information you must see the book itself. 
entire JOURNAL OF EpuCcaTION at our disposal instead of this expensive corner of it, 
every line of space in it would be required for the twelve months to present the 


matters treated in the 284 large pages of 
(From the Penman’s Art Journal, New York.) 

This buok bas nothipg in common with the oumer- 
ous “ Compendiums,”’ ** Copy-Slips,” or works of that 
lescription by whatever name. It treats the subject 
more Ou jines followed by general educational text- 
book authors; dividing it into main groups, sub- 
dividing it into subordinate groups and so on down 
to the minutest principle. No degail, however small, 


seems to have been overlooked, aud the patience 
and Jabor of which such a volume gives evidence 
an Only excite the admiration of any one interested 
Q this art, regardless of what his personal penman- 
Ship theories or convictions may be. 


From Merchants Journal. Topeka, Kansas } 
Every business man should write a plain business 
hand. This can be done without attending a school 
of writing by studying the Farrian System of Pen- 
Manship, a decidedly new and compiete course in 
the science of writing, which though simple and 


Everything that penmanship is,—plus correspondence, plus book- 


all these years. 


compendium of penmanship and business. 
sense that that word has often been used 
No mere collection of “ copies ”’ 
It is new from cover to cover; new in 


neglected that a child whose little fingers 
w. Nothing that an expert who has dedi 
Analytical, synthetical, inductive, It 
ment of ‘‘ get there ” for those who use it. 


If we had the 


this book. 


[From Journal of Education, Boston.) 
| FARRIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP,—This pre- 
eminently practical work is admirably adapted for 
use in the vast pumber of common schools that need 


READY MAY 19. 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


Descriptive, Industrial, and Commercial. With Maps and Illustrations. 


By Dr. JOHN N. TILDEN, Author of ‘‘A Commercial Geography.” 


This book is intended for use in the Grammar Schools, and is accordingly less advanced in form and 
method ‘han the author’s Academic treatise on the same subject. 

The purpose of the present manual is to supplement the Knowledge of geographical facts that pupils 
have a’quired by some instruction in an elementary book and in the relations of these facts to one 
another, thus disclosing their practical bearings upon the life of man, 

In te existing school text books, the bare facts of political geography usually receive an excess of 
attention for the reason that during the several years devoted to this branch the self-same topics are set 
forth, first in simple and afterwards in maturer iorms of expression, and much of the pupil’s advance- 
ment is thus nominal rather than real. 

There is abundant testimony that tt.is traditionary treatment of the the most comprehensive of school 
studies is not only less fruitful than it should be, but wearisome to all conceroved. 

Progressive educators know that geography can have the interest and utility which rightly belong to 
it only when it is taught with direct reference to the business of life. 


Correspondence is earnestly solicited, and will receive prompt attention. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 





‘Bacon’s New German Leitfaden. 


A Thorough Grammatical and Conversational Text-Book According to the 
Natural Method with a Complete German-English Vocabulary. . 


By EDWIN F. BACON, Ph.B., 
( Professor of Modern Languages at the State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


286 Pages, Svo. Cloth. Price, for introduction, $1.20, << 


“ Those who have already used Professor Bacon’s text-books will welcome this latest product of his 
long e\ perience as a teacher of German. The material of the new Leitfaden is substantially that of the 
one published in 1880; but cast in a new form and improved by the arrangement of the grammatical portion 
in concise, single page lessons, by the addition of word lists and conversations to the reading lessons of 
Part Second, and by a complete German-English vocabulary at the close. 


A specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of the introduction price. \ 
Correspondence is invited. 


» MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, & 47 East Tenth St., New York. 


i. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 7 


CPARATORY LF ewauNCH GRAMMAR 


PREPARATORY : a» 
BY CHARLES P. DU CROQUET. 


12mo, Cloth, Half Leather, 284 pages, $1.25. Introduction Price, $1.00, 

Contes de Balzac. Edited, with introduction and| Le Francais par la Conversation. By Chas. P. 
notes, by George McLean Harper, Ph.D., Asst. Profes- DuCroquet, author of “College Preparatory French 
sorof French in Princeton University, and Louis En- Grammar.” etc. 12mo, cloth. 186 pages, 30 iliustra- 
gene Livingood, A.B., formerly Instructor in French tions, 81,00. This work w'll be found of great help 
and German in Princeton University. 12mo, cloth, towar aently in 


a 











enabling the stude.t to couverse 


221 pages, 1.00. The stories selected are repreeented| French. At the end of the vclome isa collection of 
both of Balzac’s style and of the ecope of La Comedie| familiar French age ay to music. 
Humaine. | The Table Game. Part I. y Nelene J. Roth. Price,; 


75cents, This French game is pub'ished for the ob-} 
ject ot familiarizing pupils with the names of every 
thing thatis placed on the dining room tabie. 
Conjugation of the Frepch Verb. A blank, ar- 
lections are #0 arranged that the study is progressive, rauged in tablets of fifty, for the use of students. 
and each exercise is succeeded by explanatery and Price, per tablet, 39 cen's. 
gramametion® notes. At the end of the volume are a| Conjugation of the Latin Verb. A blank, arranged 
ew examination papers bearing upon the subject,and| in tabiets of fifty, for the use of students, Price, per 


used recently at varivus colleges. tablet, 20 cents, 
| New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Complete Catalogue and Itst of other new publications on application. 
S51 & 853 Sixth Ave. 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS (°"' Gsiv' street, 

NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 1. Stories and lessons on Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple 
and interesting introduction to Geography. With Text-Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 
128 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 25 cents. 

BOYAL ATLAS READER, No. 2, Stories and lessons on Physical Geography, explaining Geographical 
Terms in simple language. With Text Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 144 pages, 18mo, 
cloth extra, 30 cents. 

BOYAL ATLAS READER, No. 8. The Geography of England in Reading Lessons. With complete Text- 
Book, and Course of Questions. 224 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 4. The Geography of the British Islands, British Nerth America, and Aus- 
tralasia, in Reading Lessons. With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, cloth 
extra, 75 cents 


Short Selections for Translating English into 
French. Ky Paul Bercy, B.L.L.D,author of ** Livre 
des Enfants,” ‘Le Francais Pratiqne,’”’ ‘‘ La Langue 
Francaise,”’ etc., etc. 12mo,cloth 75 cents. Therese 














& manual like this. which gives both student and 
teacher, in detail. the art ‘of penmanship. It recog- 
| nizes the fact that to attain excellence in this branch 
the hand must be unceasingly trained under the 
guidance of the mind, made iotelligently by a study 
of the the theory, which directs how to acquire a 
good hand-writing. This book emphasizes the obvi- 
ous truth that writing is second to no other branch 
in a well ordered education. 


[From Educational Exchange. Mentgomery, Ala.} 
The Farrian Complete System of Peumausbip, is 
an admirable work. 
[From Southern Teacher, Chattanoga, Tenn.] 
The Farrian Complete System of Penmanship 





easily understood, yet 1s full and comprehensive. 


(> For the present we will send the book in fine cloth covers to teachers or to 


any one for introduction, on receipt of $1. 
you can, 


Address 


THE KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, 





covers the ground ably and fully. 


oo. ‘Fake advantage of this offer while 


BOYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 5, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and Longitude; 
Day aud Night; The Seasons. With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, 18mo, 
cloth extra. 75 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 6. The Geography of the British Empire in Reading Lessons. Interchange 

of Productions. Circumstances which determine Climate. With compiete Text-Book, and Course of 

Questions. 288 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 


Send for our new School Book list. Any book in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price. * 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, - Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 
JUST READY, 


Fairy Tales for Little Readers. By Saran J. Burks, 


Principal Girls’ Grammar Department, School No.- 4, New York. 
llection of fairy tales, comprising “ Little Red Riding Hood,” ‘The Three Bears,” “The White 
cat ‘Cinderella. aud * Little Thumb,” written in simple language for home and school reading, Itis 


specially well adapted for supplementary reading in Second Reader grades. 
BOHOOL EDITION, 12mo; Board covers; Price, 30 cents. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 250 Wabash Aye., Chicago. | 











Downs, Bansgas. 





3 East (4th St., New York. \ 
(a When writing to advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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L.. 
Some Late Pub:ications. 
sg — Ch sotiunors Sons, N ¥ Pai 50 
- - - ° - * as Scrido 9 
Ae ape Tufts & Holt _Bilver, Burdett & Co, Boston 


The Normal Music Course . - . 
The Library of American Literature . 


Steadman-Hutchinson W. Evarts + oe N ra 








How to Teach avd Study History : Hinsdale DP Aopleton & Co, N 

First. Princtoles of Political Econc my - Chapin Sheldon & Co, N Y 

Physica! Culture - - - . - - Bertz A Flanagan, Chicago 

Commor Scbool Literature Westlake Christopher Sower Co Phila 

Home Life of the Ancient Greeks Fimmern Cassell Pub Co. N ¥ Pile 
Classical Antiquities . Fisk W 8 Fortescue & Co, 0 2.50 
Practical Kookkeeping - : - The Practical Text-Book Uo,Cleveland, 
Manual of Geography - - - Maury University Pub Co, NY. 10 
Trench on Words - - . . Supplee H C Armstrong & Sons, N ¥ 
Standard Dictionary - . . . ° Funk & Waeralls, Pe 

Potters Word-forming Speliers - - Tauneyline E H Butler & Co, N 2s 
Physical Culture - - - . : Rasmussen Geo. Sherwood & Co, Chicago 1 
Outlines of Roman History - - - Pelham G P Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ 1 75 
Vertical Writing : . ; . - Jackson Wm. Beverly Harison. N Y 
Normal Methods of Teaching - - - Brooks The Penn Pub Co, Phila 1 50 
Recreation Queries in U. 8. History - - Gruber W D Kerr N Y 75 
In the Child’s World - - - - Poulsson Milton Bradley, Springfield 2 00 
Butliders of American Literature Underwood Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 20 
Consti'utional History of France . - Lock wood Rand. McNally & Co. N ¥ 2 50 
The Principles and Practice of T: achi ig Landon Macmillan & Co, 8 Y 1 60 
Talks About Common Things - - Macleod March Bros, Lebanon, O 15 
Manuel! de Literature Francaise Rougemount Wm R Jerkins, N Y 1 25 
The Art [dea in Education - lar Prang Educational Co, Boston 20 
English Language - - Kellogg & Reed Maynard, Merrill & Co, N Y 60 
Text-Books in Book-keeping - Meservey Thompson, Brown, & Co, Boston 
Pestalozzian Music Teacher Oliver Ditson & CO, Boston 1 50 
Reclence Book - + - Troeger Geo Sherwood & Co, Chicago 50 
With the Wild Flowers - - : - Hardinge The Baker Taylor Co, N ¥ 

Fairy Tales for Little Readers - - : Burke A Lovell & Co, NY 30 
Object Lessons - - - . - Salmon Longmans, Green & Co,N Y 1 10 
War of Independence - - Fiske Houghton, Miffiln & Co, Boston 
Myths of Greece and Rome Guerber American Book Co, N Y 1 50 
Elements of Geometry - - - - Wells Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Bos 1 25 
Dictionary ef Quotations in Prose - - Ward T Y Crowell N Y 2 00 
Physiology ~ - - - - Blaisdell Ginn & Co, Boston 25 
History of the English Languag>3 Lounsbury Henry Holt & Co, N Y 112 
Wavside Sketches - - - . Loomis Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
English History for American Readers Higginson J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 20 
Heath’s Modern Language Series - Norton DO Heath & Co. Boston 

Stories from English History - - Harper & Bros, N Y 2 00 
Glimpses of Europe - - - - - Perry Mason & Co, Boston 
Roderic Hume (Story of a New York Teacher) Bardeen C W Bardeen, Syracuse 50 
German for Americans - . ° - Mayer I. Kohler, Phila 

Roger Williams - - Straus The Century Co, N Y 1 25 
Conversation Dictionaries Jiuschke Carl Schoenhof, Boston. each 90 
The Speed Secret - - . Excelsior Pub. House, N Y 50 
International Dictionary ~- - ” Webster G. C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass 12 00 
Information Keaders’~ - - - “ Boston School Supply Co, Bost 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION once more pre- 
sents readers and advertising patrons with a de- 
lightful Midsummer Nomber. According to the 
time-honored practice, we make it as much like the 
regular issues as we can well do in view of the in- 
crease in the number of pages, and we have kept 
the size within reasonable bounds. Much adver- 
tising has been excluded even after keeping down 
to the strictly cash basis. Never has the JoUR- 
NAL sent out a paper with which its publishers 
were every-way so well pleased. The advertising 
is strictly profesrional, and is of itself well worth 
reading. To look over its pages and see what is 


. offered by the various book houses, teachers bu- 


reaus, manufacturers of school apparatus, one can 
see what changes are being wrought. There were 
never 80 many professional books upon the mar- 
ket, never so much that was rich and rare by way 
of supplementary reading, never so much that is 
indispensable by way of reference books, never so 
much by way of devices and aids in apparatus; 
never did the teacher’s bureaus offer so much by 
way of promotion to teachers and employment of 
candidates for teachers positions. 

The reading pages of the JOURNAL are profes- 
sional and otherwise readable. The ‘' What 
They Say’’ is representative; the story in en- 
joyable, as is all that Esther Converse writes; 
the “‘touch of nature”’ of Mr. Russell is instruc- 
tive and inviting; ‘‘The Devil's Tattoo’’ is 
unique; the ‘Child Stady’’ isin line with the 
demands of the day; the account of the Depart- 
mental Experiments at Springfield will be wel- 
comed by all who are wondering how they may 
best overcome the ills of too close grading; the 
Squirrel is as ‘‘meaty’’ as the nut he rifles; 
** Percentage ’’ is eminently practical ; the ‘‘ Ques- 


tions on Educators” are suggestive; ‘‘ TimelY 
Topics’ are good as they always are: The literary 
questions, by Miss Smith are always interesting ; 
Notes and Qaeries are helpful, having maintained 
high rank for many years; the Book Page is in- 
structive; the Educational Intelligence has been 
badly slaughtered by the pressure of advertising 
that it was impossible to exclude. 


Tue AcmE STATIONERY AND PAPER Com. 
PANY of New York City are the great American 
artists in the furnishing of writing paper for 
schools, for correspondence, and for business and 
professional offices. The Company is all that its 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





SYSTEM accomplishes wonders. A visitor to our office the other morning saw some thirty cardg of Various 


colors and mark 


ed with what seemed to him hieroglypbics spread out upon the desk, « Ww) 
those ? he asked. “ Each one represents a cali for a teacher, and this is our morning work,” we replied, 
t 


Tat are 
to fin 


he teacher’s card to correspond with each of these vacancy cards. ‘* Hetook up one of them, ** Why{ d 
blue?” heasked. “ To show that @ woman graduate of a normal school is required.” “ Why is ibis mark qiebt- 
through the 7 on the edge?” .** To show that 8.00 is the m:ximum salary.” ‘* What are these marks through 


those other numbers?” “ To show what studies 
she must teach.””’ Why are some of the inarks 


ACCOMPLISHES be mnost proactent tm welt she musi 


ces thar 


Bmean?” “ That she must belong tothe Kavtiet charch.” What do these ma: ks on the candidste’s card mean?’ 
“ That she is not particularly attractive at first s'ght. but that she ie well-bred. pleasing in manner, ready in con 
versation. and tastefulin atirs” ‘ How do youn: d outallthesethings?” “It is part of our system, for the i 
count. Only by this short-hand method of putting all the particulars on a single card can we find y all 
80 readily the correspondence between what is wanted an hat we can supply. It works wonders, WONDERS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. 


. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. y. 





Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 3700. 


Established in 1884. 


6034 Woodlawn Ay. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





For September. 


We have more than twice as many vacancies as we had 
one year ago this time. Salaries good, positions, many 
of them very desirable. New Hand Book gives {n/| 
information. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





MERICAN ~* ° 
and FOREICN 


TEACHERS’ 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 


Introduces to Colleg - 
Schools, and Families 


AGENCY 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuiTon, . . 23 


Union Square, New York. 





New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and pas gained & national reputation, We receive calls for 


teachers of eve 
of its present 


grade, and from every State and Te 
anager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 


tory and from abroad. During the administration 


for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 
STILL ANOTHER OF OUR TEACHERS ELECTED in the same New England 


city, making six during the current year, as follows: (1) Grammar 


$2000 ; (2) Grammar, $2000; (3) Manual Training, $1200; (4) 
Elocution and Physical Culture (lady), $900; (5) Kindergarten 
Critic, $750; (6) Primary, $600; aggregate salaries = $7,450. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion 8 
services rendered, Forms and circulars free. 


hould. register at 
Address or call upon 


once, Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





UNION SCHOOL BUREA 


3486 Positions Filled. 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. 


me 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH 8T,, NEw York. 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO APVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only ; but depends on actual results. 
Does not our plan commend itself to yeu? 
Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
and call or write. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 





5th Vear. 


The Pennsylvania Bureau. 1.01 yMie sic 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, 





“ Any one who comprehends the difference between loud talk and puerile 
cireulars on the one hand, and quiet ability exercised for the benefit of its 
atrons on the other, had better try Mr. LANDIS’ Association. It certainly 


Allentown, Pa. | is one that can be relied upon.” 





name signifies. The Chinese were the pi 3 in 
the art of paper making, using as material silk and 
other fibers. This was in the first century; a few 
centaries later, Persians and Arabs utilized cotton 
fiber, the Spanish used linen and cotton rags; 
Italy, France, Germany, and Holland developed the 
art; while it was left to England to erect the first 
paper mill at Hertford. 


Tue remarkably successful results obtained in 
Pennsylvania the last two years by the adoption of 
the “ Holden System for Preserving Books,’’ en- 
titles it to the consideration of all interested in 
solving the problem ‘‘ how to care for the books’’ 
under free text book laws. Reports from over one 
hundred diff erent places were unanimously in favor 
of this system. Manufactured only by the Holden 
Pat. Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. See 
advertisement. 


TEACHERS attending the meeting at Asbury 
Park, N. J., from July 6 to 15, should stop in New 
York City at the Teachers’ Headquarters, Grand 
Union Hotel, near New York Central Depot. 











CHERMERHORN'S 
Teacher’s Agency. 


OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN IN U.8. 


oe Established 1855. 


3 East 14th St., New York. 








INDERGARTEN 





AND 


School Supplies. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


3 East Fourteenth St., 


NEW 1rvYORK. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., 


Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl.) 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave. 
Mass.| New York.” | Chicago, Iil. 


"In 


$2 Church 8t., | 1201 S8o.Spring St., 803 12th B8t., 
‘oronto, Canada. | Ry a Gal. | Ww 


Les Ange ashington, D. 0. 





HAS FILLED 1618 POSITIONS. 
Register now. Manual free. 


ie Teachers’ Gooperative mere of New England 


F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, , 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


cw SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. 
who are qualified to fill them. d 


Addresa 
FRED DICK, 


REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for thos? 
Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 





* Albany Teachers’ Agency <x 


Provides schools of all goatee with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. 


Send stamp for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y- 








THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


aintsnary icing Zoatens (42ers C, B, RUGGLES & CO. ese 


an increased , should 237 Vine 








Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 





WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 





262 Wabash Ave. 
CH: CACO. 


Aims to deal directly with the school boards,and to select one tescher, who ia sure fo meet the regu tremente, 
Recommenas no teacher whom the manager would not himself employ under the same circumstances 

Negotiates for lectures, inatitut + conouctora, musicians, etc, Cerre:p.: dance is invited. Send for blank 
One registration is av ficient antil a position has been secured. Affiliated with the BEACON TEACHERS’ AGEN( 


Boston; thus affording itsmembers double advantage. 


A local correspondent is wanted where there isa high school or college. Write for special terms inclosi ng stant 





CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 





wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers gates for acyanced 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other statey. 
Address atonce National Educational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. MYERS. Manager, 
(10th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agency 


American and Foreign Teachers 

can an oreign Teachers, Professors, and 
pclae, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, ilies, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 





‘and renting of school property. 
Best references turnished. 


K. MIRIAM OOYRIE 
150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Tocntot! Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Teachers Wanted. | 'St°actts," ho. ‘tera Yeas 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We plac e more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agenc! 

combined. Large business throughout the north 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 


TEXAS PROMISES MUGH 


To Efjicient Teachers. 

We are the oldest Agency in the State. We 
work only in Texas. Serd stamp for full partic 
ulars and references. 

TEX.AS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

(Mention this paper.) TYLER, TEXAS. 

HEN WHITING TO ADVERTISEB® 
please mention this Journal, 
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physical & Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. > 
special Apparatus to Order. 
tae ~Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Scieuce Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 


CIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


Our finely equipped factory and testing laboratory, 
educated specialists, experienced business 


tion are lower than ever, 


staff, and 


satisfactory manner. Correspondence is solicited. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. QUEEN & CO., Inc. 


LABORATORIES EQUIPPED. 
N. ¥. Office, 116 Fulton St. PHILADELPHIA. 


Our new rates for importa- 


together with techuically- 
special agents at impor- 
tant Buropean points, enable us to supply domestic or foreign apparatus ina 


FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and expen- 
ses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


Work 
Di ais 


Te SUITA CHOOL,®R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES 
REF BOARD ®F EDUCATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DO. 
C.L.RICKETTS. OPERA HOUSE BLDG. CHICAGO. 











OUR CATALOGUE ... 


Is a handy thing to have. When you need anything in 
school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 





Factflrerooms : 179-181 Lake St., Chicago, 


[ Mention this paper. } Established 1871. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 








Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 














=f 


No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
No order is too large for our facilities. 


what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 
we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 
plan. ; 
tion, 





The catalogue is free. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. Sor all School Supplies. 


65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





AND 


SCHOOL MINERALS 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 








SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Wewhts, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


@™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals — 
Aarau 











Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8&St., Philadeiphia. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. ‘ 


CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


FLAGS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO.’ 





RICHARDS & CO., tro 








Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 
Address for circulars MINER H,. PADDOCK, 23 Crescent Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


wm Home| (Ss 


TEACHER®S’ Vacation to Europe 
FREE the seashore or mountains, with all 
ioe | e7% wes 7 BALL 
EUROP E 36 Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 








and Recitations 7? eis 
leties, Churches, etc. Samples FREB  { 


GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (st, 1865) 


[SE BARNES’ INK, 


. 8. BARNES & C0., 56 E. 10th St., N. ¥; 








o Buys our $9 Natural Finish Bal Cueviage 
CaS $2.75 complete with plated steel whole tle, 
Springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 

finis Moro payee for 3 years. Shi 

on l0days’trial. FREIGHT PAID; no money required im 
advance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 





Twit. < sl be asre 4 
CYRASAY prices, WRITE TO-DAY for cor large FREE il 
ne Oflatest designs and yo published. 


eatalogy " 
OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Wl. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Chevehen, &e. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.' 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 








Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 





NEW YORK: 41 Barclay St. 
CHICAGO: 112-114 Lake St. 








Importers and Manuf vs, \ 


Cae 
©) “Chemical + Philosophical 
») APPARATUS, — 


Microscopes and Accessories: 





Platinum Ware and Fine Chemicais. 


N. B. — We offer best facilities” to_ Colleges. forlduty 
free importation. 





Oak Hfall, Boston, Mass. 


~ 





“7 0U DO LESS THINKING, 


BUT ACCOMPLISH MORE WORK, 


The HAMMOND is simple, has few parts, is 
perfect and permanen’. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Type instantly changed. Several languages written on one machine. 


THE BEST TYPEWRITER FOR SCHOOLS. 


It contains facts about Typewriters. " 
HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 403-405 East 62d St., New York. 


On a HAMMOND Typewriter 
than on any other 
machine. 
easy to learn. and the most durable. Alignment is 


ARRIAN NoNXt 


Fine Steel Pens. 


The easiest beg Bae for all purposes in 
the world. 30 cents will bring you a '4-gross box 
by return mail. JTrythem, and you'll use no other. 


FOUR BOXES FOR $1.00. { 
Address. The Kansas Book Co., 


, Chandler & Barber, 








Cataracts, Scars or Filmes 
ABSORBED, Our home 


treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 


W EYE’S 


others fail. Hundreds convinced. P.imphlet free, 
. No Risk. Address THE LYK, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 





MIN 1ATURE PHOTOS.— Wrap cabinet photo 
and 25 cents securely for one dozen beautiful 
copiés; cabinet returned; cabinets copied, size and 
equal original, $125 Reference, any bank in our 
city. JOHN H. BRITTON Co., Trenton, N. J 


J. M. OLCOTT, 


7 Headquarters for 

W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps, 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

™ American Standard Globes, 

and all kinds of School Supplies. 

| 9 West 14th St., New York. 








Hi 
su) 


= 


<i mo 





Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


15-17 Eliot St. 
BOSTON. 





a 

HE HARTSFELD FURNACE & RE- 

FINING CO., Newport, Ky., (Established 

1885), Consolidated Representatives of Smelting 

and Refining Works in most principal cities in 
the United States, under one management. 
Manufacturers of Nickel and Aluminum Alloys, 
Smelting and Refining Furnaces, Metal Fume Con- 
densers; Silver, Lead and Copper Piants, Bauxite 
Aluminum Reduction Works, Blast-furnace Planis 
for pig-iron and steel converters. 
6 will take entire charge of the work from 
foundation up, including construction of buildings, 
erection of machinery, turning the entire plant over 
to you under steam and in running order. We have 
eo experts in our — for that i pa 
hy experiment when you can have a certainty? 
Cash advanced on silver lead concentrates and 
lead slag shipments. Oorrespondence solicited. 
THE HARTSFELD FURNACE & REFINING CO., 





Downs, Kans.¥ 








BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SIDNEY OHIO 


(Consolidated) NEWPORT, Ky. 








GLOBES 
MAPS 
CHARTS 






RELIEF MAPS 


me) \ and MODELS. 


Send for descriptive price list. 


© JUST COMPLETED, Reliet Maps of Mas- 
SACHUAfETTS and NEW JERSEY, op small 
scale, for schools. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


®. Mineralegy, Geology, Zoology. 


Anatemical Models, Send for 
Lantern Siides, Charts, &c. circular, 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St, N. W., Washington, D. C, 








307-309 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 








HYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


For Illustration and Laboratory Use in 
Schools and Colleges. 
Apparatus for Harvard Course in Physics and Chemistry. 
Factory and Wareroom, (within city lim- 


vrsw. E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS. 





JPSTEELC 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


’ n 
ILLOTT S 203, 204, 602 2. F., 351, 


170, 601 EB. F., 332, . 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 





Send for Catalogue. 





a 


AINDERGARTEN 






BROOKLINE, MASS. _ ts of Boston.) i kth 
For Sale 
AND J. W yf, "pees, 731 ne Street, peemee. 
oa . A. OLMSTED, abash Av.Chicago 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 06, S J. B. LIpPrIncoTT COMPANY, 

3 East 14th 8t., 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 

SUPPLIES KEW YORK. Union SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 

ao at 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS, — icsa‘tni?sinie Penetts. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Miass. 
Send for Ctrcular. We will send ma 





When corresponding with advertisers please mention the Journal of Education. 











Battle Creek, Mich. | chines on trial to responsible parties. ‘ 
~ (When! writing to advertisers, please mention this journal. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 





Vol. XL.—No. 1 























Steel Mens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING 
Nos. 404, 332, 390 and 604 E. F. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Oe 
No. 303, and Ladies’, 170. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, | 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Points, 849 and 1008. 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 





FOR ’94. 


The following practical text-books, published by | 
The Practical Text Book Company, are used in leac- | 
ing schools and are universally endorsed by progres- 
sive teachers as the best books published on thelr | 
respective subjects: 

SPRLLING AND LETTER WRITING, 204 pages, ne 


PLAIN ENGLISH, 274 pages, ‘ . . , Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 291 and 1000, 

Hs ot rgepbafe a —* * “a OTHER STYLES TO SUIT ALL re 
NQ. Ages, oo Se ye: i ition, 1878 & 1889, 
. ND, 944 pages, _ 1.50 Gold Medals Paris Exposi . 

PRACTIVAL SHORTHA pag : oe And the AWARD at CHICAGO, 1893. 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKKEEPING, 96 pages, 
MERCANTILE BOOKKEEPING, 192 pages, . 2.00 | 
COMPLETE PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING, 308 pages, 2.50 | 
COMMERCIAL LAW, 192 vages, . . . 1.25 | 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


American Woods. 


A Book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens. 
Send for circulars. 
BR. B. HOUGH, 
Lowville, N. W. 











Bookkeeping Blauks, in four sets, to accom- 
pany the toree editions of Practical Bookkeeping. 

EKverybody’s Dicthonary gives the correct 
division io sylables of 33.000 words. 

Also, Everybody’s (vest-pocket) Dictionary, 
33 000 words, morucco. indexed, gold embossed, 50 Cts. 

Write for specimen pages, descriptive circular. | 
aud special proposition to schools. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK CO. 





















314 Superior Street, - Cleveland. Ohio. | 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS. 
Summer Schools, 1804. 
The EASTERN SCHOOL will be held at the State Normal School Building, PROVIDENCE, R. I., 
: ( . 
July We WESTERN SCHOOL will be held at the Pavilion of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Windsor Park, 
} ) \ ing A t 7th to 24th (inclusive). 
7 aed ar rea Me include Vocal Music, Piano-Forte, Writing, and Physical Culture.. New features 
s tical value. 
“ ee alee be addressed to Mr. ROBERT FORESMAN, 262-964 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
Sec’y of the Western School ; or to Mr. FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., New York, N. Y., of 
Eastern School; or to Mr. ALBERT A. SILVER, Jr., Business Manager, 110-112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Emerson College of Oratory. 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND OBATORY IN AMEBICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 

d systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
vores t pion a ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. : 

eer Summer Session of four weeks Address for Illustrated Cetplogne. ; 
at Martha’s Vineyard. HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Bec’y, 
@ eow Mui Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


ULMER periodical in the World has pub- 
lished so much in the interests of teach- 
ers of writing and drawing in the public 


| Oe A, j 
GeuwansA frornal, 
schools, especially during the past eight Aly, fennel of Mire AIS Reet Re 


months, as D. T. AMES, Editor. 


One feature alone,—the ab'e and exhaustive course of instruction for such teachers. by D. W. Horr, late 
Supervisor at Des Moines,—is worth $10 to any graded school teacher who is a tall interested in this work. 

What do you know about RTICAL WRITING? 

What would you like to know wpeet fi ? The PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL has devoted more space t- 
the discussion of this sty'e of writing during the past eight months than all the other educational papers 
(and secular too), combined. The discussion has been participated in by the best known advocates of the 
proposed innovation, by well-known authors and publishers of leading American copy books, by scores 0} 
pepmanship supervisors. special and grade teachers, professional penmen. ete., with leaves from the 
experience of experimentors and notes from Superintendents of Education of Chicago (where Vert:cal has 
made @ start), Boston, Buffalo, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Toronto, Halifax 
and a score of other large cities. : 

A limited supply of back numbers has been preserved, and your subscription may be dated back i; 


you specially request it, and mention the N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
He Wi-e Vo-dav! nD. T. AMES CO., 2702 Broadway, New York. 








FOREICN BOOKS. | MPAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO.,° 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 43, 45, and 67 East Tenth St.. New York, 


store all French and German Grammars and Read- a0 
ers, by whomsoever published. SO ERILES hratora cf Penmmaskinn” In Language. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders 3 books} 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Series. , 
ces. Catalogues on application. & 

eu PP SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, ANDERNON’S Histories. 

, mabe bay any F ret egy gee THOMSON’S Mathematics, ete., ete. 

mporters, Publishers, anc oreign Booksellers; the c 

Guthorined agency Jor Henry Holt & Co. American) ¢ MAN. | gy SO 151 Watese ee ae. no. 


agency for Hachette & Co.’s( London branch) publications. 
A BETTER POSITION an be had by 


Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
securing an , 


23 school St., Boston. 
AND BETTER PAY agency for the 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, pueeey sor 


Potter’s new series of Schoo! Books. 
149A Tremont St., Boston. School Officers and Teachers: 

The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. Wm. R. our new Geographies, Arithme- 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., WAIT z * ee : - . = 
HACHETTE & Cie. (London), GINN & Co., HEATH & tls, Readers, Copy Books, Histories, 
Co , ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languag: s. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 

KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 


THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the firs Zz h 
T ee eee merges ¢ he first prize at the Joun E Potter R C0 1111—1112% Market St. 
Sranien IN Tweurt. Lusoone, caren stom A PHILADELPHIA, 
H.1t Jon Carlos de Borbon. thed. Cloth, 0. BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
INGLES EN VHINTB LEOOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio > i 
Castelar, 4th edition, Cloth, 82.00. 36 Bromfield St. 59 Fifth Ave. 253-255 State St. 
THE 


FRANOBS EN VEINTS LEOCOIONKS. (In press.) 
AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, etc. 

Kdition in Spanish and English. 75 cts.; Spanish only t ‘ 

annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 59 
RLINDIANO. 4(h edition. Spanish and English, 60 cts. 

5th edition, ry rr aunetated in magne, 20 ate. 
DBRPUEBS D# LA LLUVIA. 83ded. anvot’din English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. Allthe Spanish verbs, 40c, Prints 100 copies foolscap size 
MODELOS Pa Ra VARTA. 13th edition. 40 cts. an from one writing in 3 minutes, 

* Cortina Library.” Send 5 cts. for Catalogue of the - ° 
largest scock of choice Spanish books in theUnited States. a pt Hanae HL no 

Liberal discount to Dealers, Profeesors, and Colleges. 8B ary. 

CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
lll W. 34th St.. New York. CYCLAUTOGRAPH C0., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 

a) . * 

Christopher Sower Co., Philada, Special Work During vacation or 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS. With Peeny: 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. Highest endorse 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating ) Mental and School Boards Ments of our fore 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. “ cow | BALCH BROS., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 

















Spelling Books. Everything new. 





Radically different from all others. Nothing 
can stem the tide of their popularity. ° 


‘THOUSANDS are already using Potter's 
Geographies. The other 


OF SCHOOLS books will be ready soon. . 
Exclusive territory. Salary or commission. 











Breooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. For Teachers, ™*. 





NEARLY FORTY 
REFERENCES 

to 

Prof. J. P. COOKE’S 
LABORATORY 
PRACTICE 

are found in the 
REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE of TEN. 


CooKE’s LABORATORY PRACTICE will 
be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
ONE DOLLAR. 

Address 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York Boston Chicago 





** Ability Increases Salary.”’ 


A New Book for Stenog- 








Exceptional induce- 


THE raphers and Typewriters. 


SPEED A short cut to rapid work. 
A practical and COMPLETE 


SysTEM for gaining speed. 
100 words a minute gained 
by those who have used it. 
Agents wanted. Paper cov. 50c.; Russ. 75c. 
EXCELSIOR PUBLISHINC HOUSE, 
Nos, 29 and 31 Beekman St., New York. 
Wanted, 10000 Teachers 
To send name, full address, and school, on postal 
card, and request in return full details of the 


Prize Competition. $50 in Gold 


will be paid for the best descriptive article about a 
trip to the Kennebec River or Boothbay Harbor 
written by a Massachusetts teacher. 
Address 
GEORGE C. HILLS, 
G. P. A. Kennebec Steamboat Co., 
Lincoln Wharf, Boston. 


‘The Altamonte, 
BetHLenem, N. H. 


bs 4 
A first-class hotel in every respect. 
Centrally located. 
Good livery — excellent cuisine. 


One-half reduction in prices during the session 
of the American Institute. 


H. J. HAPGOOD, Manager. 


SCHOOLKEEPING : How To Do It. 


By Higam OncurTT, LL.D. Price, 15 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, ae, and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. Addreaas 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Boston. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


$2 75 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carrin 
‘ complete with plated stee] wheels, le, 
Springs, and er ys steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 
rial,fine!y finished, reliabie.and guaranteed for 3 years. Shipped 
pom on lOdays’trial. FREIGHT PAID; no money requiredin 
Sua Sdvance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
furnished atany time. Make and sel! nothing but what we 
tTuarantee tobe as re sented, sold at the lowest factory 
prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustrated 
atalogue oflatest designs and styles published. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
































Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 

&& new yearly subscription. 





in, 
NEW ENG. PUB. OO, 3 Somerset St.. Bostou. 


Schools 


Peters’ Burrowes’ 


wena = Piano Prime 
‘MUSIC The most perfect — 


published. KEqualiy adayte i 
BOOKS ; 


for private tuition or teaching 
in classes. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Fc Boards, 40 cents. 


io] 
Prey Kinkel’s Copy Book, 
(Ning bee meres coy 


esigqned 


to assist the memory. Price 


Ditson Lobe’s Catechism 0f 
‘Ki | Music. 


A clear, concise, and correct ex 
planation of the theory of 
music. Boards, 50 cts, Paper 
40 cts, _ 


FOR 


Teachers 
How Shall I Teach ? 


illustrates Dr. Lowell Mason's celebrated system of 
instruction. Price, 30 cts. 


Pestalozzian Music Teacher, 


An inductive class instru-tor in elementary music, 
Discusses Form, Number, Arithmetic, Language, 
Grammar, Physiology &c., in their relation to 
music, $1 50. . 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 











AGENTS for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Piauos Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos ex- 
changed, or sold on instalments. 


For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-403 Washington Street, Boston. 





C. H. Ditson & Co., New York. 


Bethlehem 
Asbury Park 
Niagara 
Thousand Islands 
Montreal 
Quebec 
The Saguenay 


We have arranged a number of 





delightful excursiong for teachers 
and their friends, leading up to 
and beyond the meetings of the 
American Institute and the 
National Educational Association, 
suited to almost any taste_or 
purse, or limit of time. 


_ Send for full particulars to 


HOUGHTON & NASON, 
306 Washington St., Boston. 


— 





Ores, Nickel, Cobalt, Lead, Zine, Antimonial 

Silver, Bauxite, &c. Abandoned mines will re 

ceive far better financial assistance by visits 
or corresponding with THE HARTSFELD FU : 
NACE & REFINING CO., Nrwpost, Ky., who art 
practical German Mining Engineers and Contract ve 
All questions on Metals, Ores and their best pract 
cal methods of treatment readily and conclusive!) 
solved. Why experiment when you can hav 
m certainty ?¢ 


EES of Silver, Gold and Copper 


—— 





HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
please mention this Journal. 





————< 











2. Union Arith. Course, Combining § Written. | | Libraries Mmost educators. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


taken in exchange. Write for 


Celebrated for their beautiful, 
and Great Durability. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 62! 


"Tone, Action, Desig”: 
Easy terms. Old instruments 


and full information. 


Albany St.,~ Buwien, Mass- 
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The Largest and Best 





List of Books for Teachers, 


Received the GOLD MEDAL, Paris. 1889; MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, Chicago, 1893. 





READ THIS EXTRACT From 
OUR CHICAGO DIPLOMA : 


“The size and importance of the collection; high 
standard of text and other books and educational liter- 
ature; good printing and substantial binding. 

“In the collection is to be found a very useful and 
instructive book under the title of ‘ Regents’ Questions,’ 
admirable as to arrangement and of special value to in- 
structors of the young; ‘ Northam’s Civil Government ;’ 
‘DeGraff’s School Room Guide; together with nineteen 
volumes of the ‘School Bulletin.’ 
are of the greatest interest and historical value to edu- 


The latter volumes 


cators of all grades.” 


UR SPECIAL WORK THE PAST YEAR has been the in- 
stituting of The Standard Teachers’ Library, of which 8 volumes 
have now been issued, and a new volume will appear every month. This is a series 
every number of which (1) Every Teacher OUGHT to have because of their VALUE; 
(2) Every teacher CAN have because of their PRICE. 


Superintendents the country over have written to us: “Our teachers need your books, and are 
making heroic efforts to buy them, but really you do not realize how much a dollar means to a 
country teacher. If you could only give us these books equally well printed but in cheaper bind- 
ing.” In response to this demand, we have begun this Monthly Series, to include our very best 
books, of which the regular price in cloth is from $1.00 to $2.00 a volume. For this series the uni- 
form price will be Fifty Cents, Postpaid. They are just as well printed, on just as good paper, 
and just as strongly sewn, with cloth-strengthened backs, as our regular cloth yd soo The differ- 
ence is that they are bound in manilla, and so can be sent by mail at pound rates like a newspaper. 

These are the best and the cheapest books on teaching ever issued. 

Only thoroughly approved works will appear in the series, and every book will have features 
of its own, including Notes, Illustrations, Topical Indexes, Bibliographies etc., not to be found in 
ed tions issued by other publishers. In short our aim will be to make for this series such a repu- 
tation that the fact that a book appears in it shall be sufficient guarantee, (1) that the book is one 
every teacher ought to own; and (2) that it is the best edition published. 

The following books have already appeared : 

. Nov., 1893: Laurie’s Life and Works of Comenius. Pp. 272. 

. Dec, 1893: Carlisle’s Memoirs of Ascham and Arnold. Pp. 268. 

. Jan., 1894: Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. Pp. 448. 

. Feb., 1894: DeGuimp’s Pestalozzi, his Aim and Work. Pp. 336. 

. March, 1894: Herbert Spencer’s Education. Pp. 310. 

. April, 1894: Bardeen’s Roderick Hume: the story of a New York Teacher. 
. May, 1894: De Graft’s School Room Guide. Pp. 396. 

8. June, 1894: Tate’s Philosophy of Education. Pp. 400, 

Send for a copy, and you will be surprised at the mechanical excellence of these books. 








SOU W Ne 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 


- Buckham’s Handbook for Young Teacher, 75 cts. 
. Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, $1.00. 


PERIODICAL. 
The School Bulletin and New York State Educa | 
tional Journa’, $1,00 a year. Complete sets, 20  DeGraff’s School Room Guide, $1 50. 


1 
2 
3 
volumes, $50.(0. 4. DeGraff’s Primer of School Management, 25 cts 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE. > Raldort’s Management of Country Schoo!s, 20 cts. 

7 

8 

9 


: > Gul’s Method and School Management, $1.00. 
1, Sonnenscheins’s Cyclopaedia of Education, $3.75. . Hughes’s Mistakes in Teaching. 50 a me 
2, Knort’s Ready Reference Law Manual, $2 00. . Southwick’s Q'1'z Book on Theory & Practice $1.00 
38. Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls, 75 cts. é pe Question Book on Theory ana Practice, 10c. 
> ’ 10. Kennedy’s llosophy of School Discipline, 15c. 
THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 11. Aids to School Discipline. per box, $1.25. 
1. Williams’s History of Modern Education, $1.50. 12. Maxwell’s Examinations for Promotion, 15 cts. 





2, Bennett’s History of Pedagogics, 50 cts. 13. Richardson’s Learning and Health, 15 cts. 
3. Payne’s Short History of Education, 50 cts 14. Air Test Bottles, set of three. in case, $1.00. 
4. Hallmann’s Sketches from the History of Educa | 15, Reinhart’s Bodily Development, 25 cts. 
tion, 20 cts. " 16. Sckreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cts. 
5. Donaldson’s History of Education, $1 00. 117. DeGraff’s Calisthenic Exercises, 25 cts. 
6. Grant’s Burgh Schools of Scotland, $3 00. | 13. Maudsley’s Sex in Education, 15 cts. 
7. Stevens's High School of Kdinburgh, $2 00. 19 Sabin’s “ Organization” vs. Individuality, 15 cts 
8. Barbera’s Educational Publications in Italy, 25 c- | 29, Briggs’s Boys as they are Made, 25 cts. 
9. Bardeen’s Educational Journalism in New York, 


40 cts. THE TEACHER AND HIS QUALIFICATIONS, 
10. Smith’s Schools of Syracuse, New York, $3 00. 1. Bardeen’; Teacher as He seed Be. 25 cts 
11. Schepmoes’s New York School System, 35 cts. —»" bs paeen’s Teacher’s Commercial Value. 25 ets? 
DESCRIPTIONS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS. | 3. a pa — te aytaces for Men, 25 cts. 
’ 2 - Huntington’s Unconscivus Tuition, 15 cts. 
. a. ee ee, ae i; Sabin’s * Organization” vs. Urigiuality, 15 ets. 
| 8. 


Ol de Oo 


- : Hinsdale’s Pedagogical Chairs in Universities, 15c. 
: Fae med yea ag ara a. Sarape, 16 cts Gray’s Methods & Courses ia Normal Schools, 15c. 
5. A Day of my Life at Eton, $1 08. Thomas’s University Degrees, 15 cts. 
‘ a oe 9. Smith’s Honorary Degrees in Colleges, 15 cts. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF NOTED EDUCATORS. | 10. Sheeley’s Anecdotes of School Life, $1.50. 
. Quick’s Educational Reformers, $1.50. | 11. Kay’s Education and Educators, $2 v0. 
. The chapters of the above on (a) The Jesuits, (0) HELPS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Comenius, (c) Locke, (d@) Rousseau, (¢) Basedow, 
(f) Jacotot, (g) Pestalozzi are each published ; 1. Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It, $1 00. 


© OI c 





ne 











separately at 15 cents each, 2. Pick’s Metnod appiled to Acquiring French, $1.00. 
3. Haitlmanpn’s Luther, Bacon, Pestalozzi, Pere|3. Regent’s Selections in French Literature, 10 cts. 
Girard, > se Bat oe = -. $1.00 > om med pene ry ny A in oe ene, 10 cts. 
4. Carlisle’s Memoirs of Ascham an roold, $1.00. | 5. Varona’s Guide in Spanish, 365 cts. 
5. Dirck's Memoirs of Samuel Hartlib, $2.00. 6. Smith’s Vocabulary of Caesar, Book IL., 50 cts. 
6. Meiklejohn’s Life of Dr. Andrew J_ Bell, $1.00. 7. Five Chapters of Caesar, for Regent’s Schools, 10c. 
7. Monroe’s Educational Labors of Henry Barnard, | 8. Emerson’s Latin in High Schoo.s, 25 cts. 
50 cts. 9. pe reeh any oe 25 cts 
— vans 10. Kennedy’s Mus ree a 0 cts. 
JOHN AMOS COMENIUS. 11, Wheatley’s German Declensions Simplified, 25c. 
1. Laurie’s a and bee rage oy $1.00. SCHOOL LAW 
2. The Orbis Pictus of Comenius, $3.00. AW. 
3 Butler's Place of Comenius in Education, 15 cts. | 4, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 75 cts. 
4. Maxwell’s Text Books of Comenius, 25 cts. 2. Code of Public Iustruction, New York, $2.50. 
5. Quick’s John Amos Comeutus, 15 cts. 3. Marble’s Powers and Duties of School Officers, 1%e. | 
LIFE AND WORKS OF PESTALOZZI. 4. Cooper's Compulsory Laws an elr Hntorce- 
) t : 
1, DeGuimp's Pestalozzi: his Aim and Work, $1.50. | 5, sets Bancation as a Department of Govern- 
2. Quick’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism, 15 cts. ment, 15 cts. 
3 ——* Object Lessons, or Words and Things, | ¢_ Herris's General Government and Public Educa- 
‘ * tion, 15 cts. 
4. Reiner’s Pestalozzian Number Lessons, $1.50. 2 ’g Rural Poor and Higher Ed ion, 15¢. 
5. Reiner’s Pestalozzian Form Lessons, $1.5). Wertareg's High Schools, 25 cs, reais 
6. Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, Parts I., II.,/9 merson’s Latin in High Schools, 25 cts. 
$1.00. 10. Bardeen’s Effect of the College-Preparatory High 
FROEBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN. vg poke g he od a oa ney oe 
1, Autobiography of Friederich Frespet, Bi 68. $1.50 | 21: Denominational Schools, Discussion of 1889, 25c 
a: arene 2 eueiree Years of Childhood, $1.50. | !™ ae re oe 
i e : : —_ em. 8. 
4. Shirreff's Kindergarten System, $1.09. 13. Bardeen’s Taxpayer and the Township System, 
5 meeays peg Kinder oro, = 25 cts. 
6. Hailmann’s Primary He'ps. 75 cts iTHODS OF TEACHING. 
2 Hailmann’s The New yr Vol. VL., $2.0. 1. Booee’s PB pet ale eed 
8. Meiklejohn’s The New Education, 15 cts. 2. DeGraff’s School Room Guide. $1 50. 
THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, . snae's rhe ping seth dhy tee A gtoy , 
1. Herbert Spencer’s Educati-n, $1,00. » VED Wie 5 SCulO 9 10 CUB. 
2, Kein’s Outlines of Pedagogies, $1 25. 5. Van Wie hy part py. rae “7 
tx ‘ihe Standard text-book of the Herbartian : | see see oy oe ma 4 Seachem, — 
system. . By . - 
3 Rooper’s Apperception, or “A Pot of Green|: Hughes Hom tc soctre ang ign tion: Ste 
Feathers,’’ 50 cts. - ’ ; ? 
LA popular presentation of Herbartian Principles.) | 19. Fitch ear of ee | _ ving It, $1.00 
4. Gaines’s Priuciples in Teaching, . ets. 11. Pick’s Memory an ans of Improving It, $1. 
5. Kay’s Education and Educators, $2 00. HELPS IN TEACHING CIVICS. 
6. Payne's Science and Art of Education, $1 00. Edward’s 500 Questions in Civics, in box with key 
» Tate's Philosophy of Kducation, $150. 50 ot. the same in book form, 15 cts. ; 
y cere Shee LF pee m9 HH a. 2. Dime Question Book of Civil Government, 10 cts. 
10. Miiton's Smali Tractate of Education, 15 cts. 3. yo Questions in Civil Government, 10 cts. 
1) ’ 


P ’ > cts. 
. Harris's Pedagogical and Psychological Invest! 4. Northam’s Civil Government, (a) New York, (0) 


ation, 15 cts. 7 
Perez's First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. |  _ Missouri. Each, 75cts. 
13. Tiedemapn’s Record of Infant Life, 15 cts. | : yr bh og nt rrreny dag yay cts. 
14. Marenhoiz Buelow’s Child and Child-Nature, $1 50 | 7. Conspectus of Political Parties to 1880, $3.00. 


15. Ribot’s Psychology of Attention, 25 cts. 50e. |8. Knott’s Ready Reference Law Manual, $2.00. 


i6. Hughes’ How to Secure and Retain Attention, 

17, Fiteh’s Art of Securing mg 15 cts. HELPS IN TEACHING PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

19. Pick's Memory-and Means of Improving It, $1.00. It. Preece's Physical Culture pee Voice Work, 75 cts. 
20, Maudsley’s Sex in Mind and Education, 15 cts. 2, The same, Ana:yzed, aa ape y. $2.00. 

21. Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 15 cts. 3. ter get he cen bing . - 50 cts. 
22. Education as Viewed by Thinkers, 15 cts. 4. DeGraff's Manual of Valls hes. 

23, Beesau's Spirit of Education, $1.25. 5. Reiphart’s Bodily Development, M ors. | 5 A. 50e 
24, Mills’s Inaugural Address at St. Andrews. 25 cts. | 6. Burnham's a 
25, Minutes of International Congress, 1884, $5.00. 7. Hennig’s Anato ’ ° 


HELPS IN TEACHING HISTORY. HELPS IN TEACHING LANGUAGE, 


1. 1000 Questions in American History, $1 00. 1, Edward’s Graded Exercises in English 
2. Northam’s Fixing the Facts of U. 3 icees, 75e. VI, per dozen, $1 00. oan, Hes, 1. to 
3. Edward’s Outline and Topic Book, 50 cts. 2, Weaver’s Pictures in Language Work, 20 cts. 
4. Van Wie’s Outlines and Questions, 15 cts. 3. Emerson's Composition and Criticism, 60 cts. 
5. Williams’s Topics and References, 50 cts. 4. The Bulletin’s Composition Book, 15 cts. 
6. Juliand’s Brief Views of U. 8. History. 35 cts. 5. Wilson’s Elementary English, 35 cts. 
7. Dime Question Books (a) General, (0) U. 8. His-|6. Bugbee’s Exercises in English Syntax, 35 cts. 
tory. Each, 10 cts. ey. 35 cts. . 
8, Uniform Questions in U. 8. History, 10 cts. Key, |7. Wilson’s Grammar made Practical, 75 cts. 
10 ets. 8. Starkweather’s Aid to English Grammar 75 cts. 
9. Edward’s Historical Cards, (a) U. 8., (b) General | 9. Sornberger’s Normal Language Lessons, 50 cts. 
- Pistery. Bash, Gi.0. mies pence toe - ne ee Questions, with Ans. §) os. 
. Ciark’s Chart o A story, per dozen, 50 cts. ° me Question Books, (a) Gr >. 
11. Hendrick’s Syllabus of U.S. History, per doz. 50c. oric, Each, 10 ets, hens ne - 
12. Conspetus of U. 8. Hiscory to 1880, $2 0. /12. Uniform Questions in Grammar, 10 ets. Key, 10c, 
13. a Political Conspectus to 1880, $1.00. 13. Dime Question Book of Letter Writing, 10 cts. 
14. Hendrick’s ig atl of the Empire State, 75 cts. 14. A Primer of Letter- Writing, 25 cts. 5 


| 15. Mill’s Tree of Mythol 3.00. ’ 

0 Tne pea o HELPS IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

HELPS IN TEACHING SCIENCE. 1. Beebo’s First Steps among Figures, $1 00. 

1. Harris’s How to Teach Natural Science, 15 cts. | [The only practical exposition of the Grubé Method. 
2. Arey’s Manual of Experimental Physics, 75 cts. 2. Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, ist and 
3. McKay’s 100 Home Made Experiments, 15 cts. year. Each 50 cts. 
4. Stoweil’s Sy!labus of Physiology, $1.00. 3. Weich’s Problems for Juntor Classes, 75 cts. 
5. Schreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cts. | 4- Bradford’s 30 Problems in Percentage, 25 cts. 
6. Richardson’s Learning and Health, 15 cts. 5. Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude, and Time, 25 cts. 


. Maudsley’s Sex in Education, 15 cts. ; 7 1 2 
. Bardeen’s Question Book of Stimulants, 10 cts. HELPS IN PUBLIC DAY EXERCISES. 











| 2, Southwick’s Dime Question Book of Reading, 10c 
| 3. Randall-Diehl's Practical Delsarte Primer, 50 cts | 2. The New York Examination Questions, $1.00, 
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9. Uniform Questions in Physiology, 10cts. Key, 10c. | 1- Skinner’s Arbor Day Manual, $250; the music 

10, Underwood’s Systematic Plaut Record, 30 cts. pages alone. 25 cts. 

'11. Dime Question Books (a) Physics, (b) Chemistry. | 2. Yawger’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 25 cts, 

| (c) Geology, (d) Botany, (e) Zoology, (f) Physi. |3- Hinckley’s Longfellow Memorial Exercise, 10 cts, 

sing? on Besvemamny. (h) Narcotics and Stimu. | + — z — Culture, with Illustrated Rect. 

ants. Each, 10 cis. + $2.00. 

12. 3 Anatomical Manikin, $1.00. 5. Northend’s Memory Selections, 3 series, 6 
ee an eS 6. Hoss’s Memory Gems, 15 cts, ‘ meoiune 

HELPS IN TEACHING SINGING. ; 7. thoughts from Earnest Women, 25 cts. 

1. The Song Budget, 15 cts. 8. Hendrick’s ** The Table is Set.” a comedy, 15 cts. 

2. The Song Ceatury, 15 cts. | HELPS IN TEACHING PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING 

3. The Song Patriot, 15 cts. ’ : ' : 

|’ Bach of the above in Leatherette 25 cts. " VWele’s Batersl Movement Method, Nos. 1 and 2, 

4, The 8 ng Budget Series Combined. Boards, 50c. |» Wells's Ma .3, Nos 3 to 5, 96 cts. 

5. The Song Gymnast, 50 cts. » Wells’s anual of the Movement Method, 25 cts, 

6. Songs of Lyceum League, 20 cts. 3. Burritt’s Penmanship in Public Schools, 60 cts. 

7. Songs from the Arbor Day Manual, 25 cts. 4. Bali’s 1000 Questions and Answers in Drawing, 40¢. 

8. The School Room Chorus, 35 cts. 5. poems 3 Lessons in Object Drawing. 50 cts. 

9, Tillinghast’s Diadem of School Songs, 50 cts. * The Uniform Questions in Drawing. 25 cts. 

10. Russell’s Half a Hundred Songs, 35 cts. i, Weaver's Pictures in Language Work, 20 cts. 

TEACHERS’ QUESTION BOOKS. 


| 1t. Phillip’s Song Life, 50 cts. 
é ‘ : a 1, The Regents’s Questions to 1882: 
HELPS IN TEACHING BEADING. | "* (6) Key, (c) Geography. (d) Key. Cy ee? 
1, Farnham’s Sentence Method of Teaching. 50 cts. (f) Key, (7) Spelling. Each, 25¢ets. The Seven 
in one volume, $2.00. 











4. Preece’s Physical Culture and Voice Work, 75 cts. | 3. The New York Question Book, to March, ’90, $2.¢0 
5. Sweet’s Mauual of Elocution, $1 50. 4. Supplement No, 1, to June, 1891, 25 cts, y 
6, Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls, 75 cts. | 5. Supplement No, 2, to June, 1892, 25 cts, 
7. Hall’s Orthoépy made Easy, 75 cts. | 6, The Uniform Questions in Drawing, 25 cts, 
8. DeGraff’s Practical Phonics, 75 cts. 7, The New York Uniform Examination Questions 
9. DeGraff’s Pocket Pronunciation Book, 15 cts. to 1889: (a) Arithmetic, (6) Key, (c) Geography, 
10. Hoose’s Studies in Articulation, 50 cts. (d) Key, (e) Grammar, (/) Key, (g) U. 8. His- 
11. Pooler’s Hints on Teaching Orthoepy, 10 cts. tory, (h) Kev, (i) Civil Government, (k) Key, (1) 
12, Dime Question Book of Orthography, 10 cts. Physiology, (m) Key. Each, 10 cts, : 
13. Sanfora’s Limited Speller, 25 cts. |8. The Buffalo Examination Questions, 50 cts. 
14, —- yee 5 nog 7 ig ‘ | 9. Southwick’s Dime Question Books, Each, 10 ets, 
15. Blakely’s Parliamentary Rules, 25 cts. 7 . 
16. Gore’s Parliamentary Practice, 50 cts. | Elementary Series. Advanced Series. 

| In one book, Cloth, $1 00. In one book, Cloth,$1.00. 

HELPS IN TEACHING LITERATURE. | 3. Physiology. 1, Physics, 
1. Hendrick’s Questions in Literature, 35 cts. | 4 i heory and Practice. 2. General Liter- 
2, Harlow’s Karly English Literature, 75 cts. 6. U.S. History and Civil Gov’t. ature, 
3. Southwick’s Dime Question Books (a) English, | 19. Algebra. 5, General History 
(0) American Literature. Each, 10 cts. 13, American Literature, - Astronomy. 

4. Pattee’s Literature in the Public Schools, 20 cts. | 14- Grammar. 8. Mythology. 
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5, Lowrie’s How to obtain Value from a Book, 25c. | 15. Orthography and Etymouogy. 9, Rhetoric, 

6. The Bible in the Public Schools, 2 vols., 50 cts. | 1%, Arithmetic. 11, Botany. 

7. The Regents’ Selections in Literature, 25 cts. | 19. Physical and Political Geog- 12, Zoology. 

8, Northend’s Memory Selections. Three series, raphy. x 16, Chemistry. 
each, 25 cts. 20. Reading and Punctuation. 17, Geology. 


9. Thoughts from Earnest Womwn, 25 cts, Extra volumes, by C. W. Bardeen: 21, Temperance 
10. Hoss’s Primer of Memory Gems, 15 cts. Physiology, 22. Book- Keeping, 23, Letter-Writ- 
1. Yawger’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 15 cts. ing. Each, 10 cts. 
2 Education as Viewed by Thinkers, Quotations, | 10. The Civil Service Question Book, $1.50. 
15 cts. 11, Southwick’s Quizzism, 25 cts, 
13. Sheeley’s Anecdotes of School Life, $1.50. 12. Southwick’s Quiz Book on Teaching, $1.00. 
14. Hendrick’s ** The Table is Set,” a comedy, 15 cts. | 15. pri $1.00 Questions in Gammar, with 
D . $1.00, 
INDUSTRIAL EDUOATION. 14, Craig’s Common School Question Book, $1.50. 
1. Harris’s Educational Value of Manual Training, | 15. Stilwell’s Practical Question Book, $1.50, 
15 cts. 16. Sherrill’s Question Book, $1.50, 
2. Harris’s Art Education, the true Industrial Edu | 17. Brown’s Common School Examiner, $1.00, 
cation, 15 cts. . 
3, Straight’s Aspects of Industrial Education, 15 cts. | SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
4. Marenholz-Buelow’s School Workshop, 15 cts. |1, The Hornstone Slating. per gallon, $8.00. 
5. Meik!ejohu’s The New Education, 15 cts. 2. The Agalite Blackboard Slating, per gallon, $6.00, 
6. Karoly’s Dilemmas of Labor and Education, $1.00. | 3, Jones’s Vacuum Eraser, per dozen, $1.00, 
7. Meath’s Physical, Industrial, and Technical | 4, McCully’s Perforated Erasers, per dozen, $1.00, 


| 
1 


Training, $2.00. 5. The Star Erasers, per dozen, 75 cts, 
8. Briggs’s Industrial Training in Reformatory In-/|6. The Bulletin Pencil Holder. $1.00, / 
stitutions, 25 cts. 7 The Bulletin Lead Pencil Sharpener, $3.50. 


8. The Bulletin Ink- Well Filler, $1.25, 


9 Briggs’s Boys as they are Made, 25 cts. 
9, Hennig’s Anatomica! Manikin, $1 00. 


10. Geddes’s Industrial Exhibittons, 25 cts. 
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"Any of the above sent, charges paid, 00 receipt of the price. 


‘C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Six Numbers. 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Course. 


History - - 


LE W KOMP, 
aegis : 
Pe in , ies 2 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 9 





“AND BOSTON 














The American System of Vertical Writing. 
Per dozen, - - 


Numbers 8, 9, 10, II. 
Fundenberg’s First Lessons in Reading  .25 


Cooley’s Laboratory Studies in Chemistry  .50 
Swinton’s First Lessons in our aes 


Swinton’s School History of {the U. S. - .go 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. 
BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, or Portland, Oregon. 


ee 


Jewest Books x 


Guerber’s [lyths of Greece and Rome $1.50 
Smart’s Manual of School Gymnastics 30 
Eclectic English Classics ; 


12 Numbers, eight at 20 cents each, and four 
at from 30 to 60 cents each. 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction 


$1.00 


Revised Business 
Per dozen, .96 


il’s First Book in English - ; .40 ( 

sina on & Burgess’s chan ae Studies in Fourth and Fifth Year Manuals, each 150 
M English Grammar - ‘ : .40 Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language ___,- 
White’s School Management ’ ‘ 1.00 Harper & Castle’s Inductive Greek Primer 1.2; 
Maxwell's Introductory Lessons—Revised .40 | Harper & Castle's Greek Prose Composition __; ; 


Harper & Wallace’s Anabasis - -« 1.£0 
Harper & [liller’s Vergil & Bucolics 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition “ £.00 
Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book 1.00 


1.50 
P - .48 


Correspondence invited. Address AMERICAN 








The American System of 
Graceful 
CHrontical Natural 


Economical 








Teachable 
Learnable 
Legible An entirely new series—in six numbers. 


Price per dozen, $1.00. 


The first writing books published presenting 
a series of graceful, pleasing, perfectly executed 
vertical script forms. Teachers who recognize 
the advantages of Vertical Writing can now give 
ita trial in their classes under the most favor- 


able conditions by using The American System. 








| 





. . . . . . . . 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Descriptive circulars with speci- 


men copy lines of the new script from the several books, free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Bcston Portland, Ore. 


First Book in English 


By William H. Maxwell, Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Just issued. Price, postpaid, 40 cts. 


Designed for use in primary grades beginning with 
the third school year. With Dr. Maxwell’s Introductory 
Lessons in English Grammar — Revised (40 cents) — it 
forms a complete two-book course in this study for com- 
mon schools. Advanced Lessons in English Grammar 
(60 cents), by the same author, is adapted to higher gram- 
mar classes and to high schools. 

The FIRST BOOK presents a series of simple 
sentences on interesting topics, in the study of which 
young pupils are trained ALMOST UNCONSCIOUSEY to 
express their thoughts clearly and accurately. They are 
thus prepared in an easy, pleasant, yet thorough manner 


for the later more formal study of language. 





Send 40 cents for specimen copy, and ask for special terms for in- 
troduction, Address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. 


New York 








“IT WOULD BE WELL | 


For themselves, their scholars and the Re- 
public, if School Management could be read 
carefully and thoughtfully by every young 
teacher 
might profit by it), to say nothing of parents 
and members of school boards. 


to educate.'—Public Opinion. 


School Management: by Dr. 
Emerson E. White. Just pub- 
lished, Sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of price, 
$1.00. 


American Book 


Cincinnati 


Company 


Portand, Ore. 


New York 
Boston 


(and not a few of the older ones 


It should be) 
in every school library, in every normal class 
and in every intelligent family with children! 


Chicago 
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12 Valuable 


School Libraries 


iit it it 
FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 











AT PRICES RANGING FROM $5.00 TO $70.00 AND CON- 
TAINING FROM 6 TO 117 VOL -UMES — ATTRACTIVE, 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, CLEAR TYPE, FINE PAPER, 


ARTISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS. . 


HISTORY 
LANGUAGE 
LITERATURE | 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE | 


SCIENCE, 
HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE PRIMERS 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


| 
| 


| 


List of Books for Public Schools, Private Schools, High Schools, Academies and 


CoHege Preparatory Schools.” 


Circulars are sent free. Correspondence invited. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. 
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Write for a circular of the above and at the same time ask for “A Select 
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